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This  bibliography  is  designed  10  provide  community 
college  faculty  members  and  administrators,  as  well  as  students  of 
higher  education,  with  an  overview  of  ihc  ideas  that  have  shaped 
today's  two-year  colleges,  insights  into  how  college  practitioners 
have  approached  pedagogical  and  administrative  problems,  and  a 
sense  of  the  areas  that  need  further  research.  The  bibliography  is 
not  exhaustive;  our  task  was  10  select  approximately  650  items 
from  the  thousands  of  works  available  on  community  colleges. 
The  final  product  is  thus  a  selection  of  the  major  literature  that 
has  contributed  to  the  field  over  the  past  twenty  years,  augmented 
by  the  inclusion  of  earlier  classic  works  that  provide  a  historical 
foundation  for  the  body  of  literature  under  consideration. 
Exclusion  of  a  work  from  this  bibliography  is  not  necessarily  a 
criticism  of  that  work's  value. 

The  publication  of  this  bibliography  marks  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center 
(ERIC)  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges.  The  clearinghouse  was 
established  in  1966  as  one  of  the  original  components  of  the  ERIC 
system.  Since  then,  clearinghouse  personnel  have  monitored  the 
literature  on  two-year  colleges,  adding  approximately  12,000 
documents  and  journal  articles  to  the  ERIC  data  base.  These  items 
chronicle  the  development  of  community  colleges  from  the  growth 
years  of  the  1960s  through  the  steady-state  era  of  the  early  1980s. 
Many  of  the  works  cited  in  this  bibliography  are  available  through 
the  ERIC  system  and  can  be  ordered  through  the  £RIG  Document 
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Reproduction  Service  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  or  obtained  on 
microfiche  at  more  than  650  libraries  across  the  country.  Those 
items  available  through  the  ERIC  system  are  marked  with  an 
"ED"  (ERIC  Document)  number.  Further  information  on  ERIC  is 
provided  in  Chapter  Thirteen. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  list  all  significant  works  in  a 
single  volume,  we  hope  that  this  bibliography  will  provide  the 
reader  with  an  overview  of  the  major  themes  and  findings  that 
have  appeared  in  the  literature.  The  chapter  introductions,  as  well 
as  the  annotated  citations  themselves,  arc  designed  especially  for 
administrators,  faculty,  and  other  college  practitioners  who  desire 
a  brief  summary  of  developments  in  the  literature  and  who  do  not 
have  the  time  for  in-depth  library  research.  Should  the  reader 
require  further  information,  the  final  chapter  provides  a  guide  to 
additional  resources. 

Scope  of  Coverage 

Included  in  the  bibliography  arc  more  than  680  books, 
monographs,  journal  articles,  and  research  reports.  These  items 
were  selected  from  three  sources:  (J)  the  documents  listed  since 
1966  in  ERIC's  Resources  in  Education;  (2)  the  journal  articles 
indexed  since  1969  in  ERIC's  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education;  and  (3)  the  published  monographs  and  books  in  the 
libraries  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (UCLA). 
The  UCLA  library  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  on  two- 
year  colleges  because  the  university  has  offered  doctoral-level 
graduate  work  in  community  college  education  since  the  mid 
1950s. 

Several  evaluative  criteria  were  used  to  select  items  for 
inclusion  in  the  bibliography: 

1.  The  usefulness  of  the  information  provided  by  the  work  for 
researchers  and  practitioners  in  the  field  (works  applicable 
only  to  isolated  institutional  situations  were  not  included) 
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2.  The  reception  of  the  work  by  ennumiuity  college  practitioners 
and  by  professors  of  community  college  education 

3.  The  durability  of  the  work  over  time 

•1.    The  quality  of  research  results  or  other  information  presented 
in  the  work 

5.  The  degree  to  which  the  work  advances  the  boundaries  of 
theory  and  practice  in  ihe  field 

6.  The  availability  of  the  work  through  ERIC  or  other  library 
channels 

Given  these  criteria,  certain  types  of  works  were  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  excluded  out  of  hand,  including  dissertations, 
speeches  presented  at  educational  conferences,  ERIC  documents 
thai  describe  educational  practices  or  research  at  individual 
institutions,  and  state  and  institutional  annual  reports.  Although 
valuable  in  their  own  right,  these  items  are  often  relatively  narrow 
in  focus  and  of  value  to  a  limited  and  possibly  scattered  audience. 
Furthermore,  it  was  simply  not  possible  for  us  to  review  and  do 
justice  to  the  thousands  of  institutional  research  reports  and 
dissertations  that  have  been  written  about  community  colleges. 

Another  limitation  of  this  bibliography  is  that  while 
almost  any  work  on  education  or  administration  is  of  potential 
value  to  community  college  practitioners,  we  included  only  those 
works  that  specifically  focus  on  community  colleges  themselves. 
Although  there  are  scores  of  works  on  management  and  planning 
techniques,  for  example,  that  could  feasibly  be  put  to  use  by  two- 
year  college  administrators,  we  included  only  those  works  dealing 
with  management  and  planning  at  the  community  college. 
Similarly,  works  dealing  with  teaching,  administration,  or  other 
topics  in  their  generic  sense— without  the  community  college  as  an 
institutional  focus— are  not  included  in  this  bibliography. 
Information  on  how  to  obtain  materials  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
bibliography  is  provided  in  Chapter  Thirteen. 

In  the  final  analysts,  the  compilation  of  a  selective 
bibliography  necessarily  involves  some  subjective  judgments,  and 
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we  acknowledge  thai  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  ilic*  works 
in  this  bibliography  iiiulonbiedly  reflect  our  biases. 

Overview  of  ihc  Contents 

The  first  of  thirteen  chapters  in  this  bibliography  provides 
a  brief  introduction  and  an  overview  of  coinnuiniiy  college 
education  and  administration  as  a  field  of  study.  This  introductory 
chapter  examines  how  the  field  came  to  be,  which  key  events  and 
people  have  sha|K*d  it.  where  the  field  is  today,  and  which  areas 
within  the  field  require  further  research.  The  final  chapter 
provides  a  guide  to  the  library  lesoinces  that  can  be  used  to  find 
further  information  on  two-year  colleges,  including  descriptions  of 
reference  tools  that  provide  access  to  appropriate  journal  articles. 
ERIC  documents,  dissertations,  and  published  statistical 
information. 

The  bibliographical  citations  themselves  are  published  in 
the  middle  chapters,  Chapters  Two  through  Twelve.  Chapter  Two 
lists  general  works  on  the  community  college,  such  as  Eells*s 
classic  The  Junior  College  (no.  15).  Chapters  Three  and  Four  list 
works  on  students  and  faculty,  respectively.  These  are  followed  by 
chapters  on  administrators  and  administration  (Chapter  Five), 
finance  (Chapter  Six),  instruction  and  instructional  support 
(Chapter  Seven),  occupational  education  (Chapter  Eight),  remedial 
education  (Chapter  Nine),  continuing  education  and  community 
services  (Chapter  Ten),  collegiate  education  (Chapter  Eleven),  and 
the  social  role  of  the  community  college  (Chapter  Twelve).  Thus, 
the  bibliography  documents  works  on  the  people  who  play  a  role 
itr  the  community  college  as  well  as  on  the  functions  of  the 
community  college  as  an  educational  institution. 

Each  chapter  is  divided  into  two  or  more  subsections. 
Within  each  subsection,  works  are  cited  alphabetically  by  author. 
Entries  for  each  of  the  cited  works  include  (1)  a  complete  bib- 
liographical  citation  and  (2)  an  annotation  of  up  to  130  words. 
The  annotation  summarizes  the  ty|>c  of  information  provided  by 
the  work,  the  main  point  or  points  that  the  author  is  trying  to 
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make,  and  (in  many  cases)  how  and  for  whom  the  work  is  useful. 
The  lcngih  of  the  annotation  is  not  an  indication  of  a  work's 
relative  importance  or  quality. 

The  scope  of  some  works  overlaps  two  or  more  chapieis.  A 
survey  report  involving  responses  from  both  students  and  faculty, 
for  example,  could  appropriately  be  included  in  both  Chapters 
Three  and  Four.  For  these  works,  the  full  entry— including  the 
annotation— is  included  in  only  one  of  the  appropriate  chapters;  a 
shorter  entry— without  an  annotation— is  provided  in  the  other 
chapter  or  chapters.  Each  shortened  entry  refers  the  reader  to  the 
full  annotation. 

Designation  of  Outstanding  Works 

Some  of  the  entries  in  the  bibliography  are  marked  with  a 
star  to  indicate  that  they  were  considered  groundbreaking  at  the 
time  of  their  publication  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time  or  have 
since  had  a  major  impact  on  community  college  education.  Such 
works  date  from  Koos's  first  comprehensive  textbook  on  the  junior 
college  in  the  1920s  (No.  22),  to  McCabe's  work  on  educational 
reforms  at  Miami-Dade  Community  College  (No.  629),  which  have 
served  as  models  for  similar  efforts  at  institutions  across  the 
country  in  the  1980s.  By  identifying  these  seminal  items,  our 
intention  is  to  provide  a  guide  for  those  readers  seeking  the  fifty  or 
so  works  that  have  been  the  most  influential  in  community  college 
education. 

Using  the  Bibliography 

There  are  two  ways  to  use  this  bibliography.  The  first  is 
simply  to  browse;  the  classified  arrangement  of  the  bibliography 
allows  the  reader  to  scan  the  literature  on  broad  topics  such  as 
students  or  career  education.  The  second  approach  is  to  use  the 
two  indexes:  the  subject  index  and  the  author  index.  I'.i  the 
subject  index,  the  numbered  entries  are  listed  under  much  more 
specific  categories  than  the  broad  classifications  found  in  the  table 
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of  contents.  The  author  index  includes  (he  names  of  authors  and 
the  names  oi  organizations  responsible  for  the  production  of 
reports. 
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The  literature  pertaining  to  community  junior  colleges 
dates  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  institution.  In  fact,  calls  for  an 
institution  standing  between  secondary  schools  and  universities 
had  been  made  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
fifty  years  before  the  first  junior  colleges  opened  their  doors.  At 
that  time,  some  university  leaders  sought  institutions  that  would 
relieve  the  universities  of  the  necessity  for  educating  freshmen  and 
sophomores  who  were  considered  too  young,  too  immature,  or  too 
uncommited  to  follow  a  scholarly  or  professionally  oriented  line  of 
study;  they  wanted  to  preserve  the  idea  of  the  university  for 
students  seriously  committed  to  higher  learning.  William  Raincy 
Harper  advocated  separating  universities  from  the  weaker  four- 
year  colleges,  suggesting  that  the  colleges  eliminate  junior-  and 
senior-year  studies  and  dedicate  themselves  to  postsecondary  work 
that  would  terminate  at  the  sophomore  year.  By  so  doing,  he  said, 
the  weaker  four-year  colleges  could  become  stronger  preuniversity 
institutions  (W.  R.  Harper.  The  Trend  in  Higher  Education  in 
America.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1905). 

The  idea  of  the  college  limiting  itself  to  freshman  and 
sophomore  studies  was  also  furthered  by  early-twentieth-century 
analysts,  such  as  Lange  (no.  23),  who  saw  the  common  school 
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extending  itself  past  the  lliih  Kindt*  in  accommodate  students 
through  age  eighteen  or  nineteen,  In  their  view,  high  school 
dim  ids  should  begin  offering  postgraduate  work  ihiii  would 
sirciiglheii  siudeni  preparation  lor  jobs  that  did  not  demand 
university  education,  They  also  saw  the  need  for  (our.se  work  thai 
would  carry  young  people  through  their  (ecus,  fining  1 1  it1  in  with 
skills  for  living  These  would  be  general  education  courses  in  the 
nature  of  finishing-school  work,  courses  that  would  prepare  youih 
for  civic  and  home  responsibilities.  Nome  economics  and  (  ivies 
would  be  die  centerpiece  of  such  institutions. 

Itoih  sets  of  ideas  were  articulated  by  authors  writing  in 
ibe  early  years  of  i lie  reunify;  both  stimulated  public  school 
districts  to  organize  postgraduate  studies  and  church  groups  to 
organize  junior  colleges.  These  writings  were  cited  by  legislators 
sponsoring  bills  that  authorized  or  funded  junior  college  exten- 
sions of  the  high  schools  and.  eventually,  separate  junior  college 
districts.  However,  a  literature  about  community  colleges  them- 
selves dates  only  from  around  1920,  when  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges  was  formed.  Prior  to  then,  most 
discussions  of  two-year  colleges  were  embedded  in  writings  about 
secondary  schools  and  universities;  after  junior  college  educators 
became  aware  of  themselves  as  a  grout),  ■I10  literature  became  more 
self-conscious.  In  the  mid  1920s,  Koos  (no.  22)  provided  the  first 
sizable  compendium  of  the  status  of  the  junior  college.  His 
analysis  was  followed  quickly  by  authors  describing  the  develop- 
ment of  these  institutions  in  those  states  that  were  early  to  accept 
the  idea.  By  1931,  Eclls  was  able  to  cite  numerous  studies  in  his 
general  work  (no.  15).  The  Junior  College  Journal,  published 
continuously  since  1930,  provided  an  ongoing  forum  for  those 
who  would  write  about  these  rapidly  expanding  institutions. 

The  literature  about  the  two-year  colleges  grew  along  with 
the  institutions.  Prior  to  1940,  the  number  of  institutions  increased 
rapidly  as  the  idea  of  the  junior  college  spread  throughout  ibe 
states.  Because  federal  policy  of  the  time  was  to  leave  the 
development  of  schools  and  colleges  to  the  states  and  to  private 
groups,  the  literature  tracks  the  development  of  junior  colleges 
across  the  land  from  slate  to  suae.  Those  pre- 1940  colleges  were 
many,  numbering  around  600,  but  small,  averaging  around  400 
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students  each.  They  followed  die  mode1!  set  down  by  (lie  ium«of« 
ilu»-( (Mitiny  writers,  offering  terminal  general  education  for  young 
people  who  would  go  no  further  with  their  formal  s<  I  tooling, 
prccollcgime  studies  for  the  few  who  would  attend  senior  iiifiiiiu* 
lions  Inn  who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  preferred  beginning  in  the 
junior  college,  and  a  small  number  oi  occupational  programs 
preparing  those*  who  would  enter  careers  for  which  baccalaureate 
or  higher  degrees  were  not  required.  The  journal  literature  and 
books  of  that  era  reflect  these  junior  college  purposes  and  describe 
the*  organization  and  operation  of  institutions  that  would  serve 
them.  The  same  set  of  purposes  was  also  recounted  in  the  .so-called 
feasibility  studies  that  promoted  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  iu  the  various  states. 

Rapid  growth  came  to  the  junior  colleges  in  the  latter 
1910s  and  extended  through  the  1960s.  In  that  era,  colleges  were 
organized  in  all  states,  and  individual  institutions  became  larger, 
The  idea  of  the  comprehensive  community  college  took  root.  The 
institutions  expanded  the  number  and  variety  of  their  occupa- 
tional programs  and,  accordingly,  attracted  students  desiring  entry 
to  the  job  market.  As  the  World  War  II  baby  boomers  reached 
maturity,  the  colleges  grew  larger  by  serving  as  institutions  to  take 
the  overflow,  the  students  For  whom  university  attendance  was  not 
an  option.  The  colleges  also  provided  the  first  two  years  of 
baccalaureate  studies  For  students  who  would  not  or  could  not 
enter  the  universities  as  freshmen  but  who  were  directed  toward 
eventual  transfer.  In  addition,  they  began  community  service 
activities,  providing  short  courses  and  ad  hoc  studies  for  people 
who  wanted  further  education  in  any  subject  imaginable. 

The  literature  of  that  era  reflects  this  expansion  of 
functions  and  exhibits  a  sense  of  worthiness  on  the  part  of 
community  college  leaders  and  advocates.  It  is  anchored  on  one 
end  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Higher 
Education.  The  1947  president's  commission  (no.  52)  recom- 
mended providing  college  opportunities  for  up  to  half  the 
population,  and  rhc  Carnegie  commission  in  1970  (no.  41)  urged 
maintaining  community  college  comprehensiveness  and  availabil- 
ity. The  colleges  had  gained  a  firm  foundation  in  the  scope  of 
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Ametican  education,  and  their  advocates  applaud  their  Kmwih, 
spiead,  and  m'i vi« t-s, 

Hy  1970,  thcic  were  ueaily  1,100  sue h  Institution*,  miviiik 
K„ri  million  Modems,  Him  some  changes  in  function  wctc  appear* 
i 1 1 M ►  'Hie  colleges  had  begun  enrolling  higher  percentages  of  path 
lime  iluui  full-i line*  students,  This  function  of  serving  students 
who  hold  jobs  oi  olhct  icspnnslhlliiles  preventing  \htw  from 
panic  ipating  in  full-time  study  was  applauded  hy  many  authors 
who  saw  it  as  a  natural  evolution,  Since  the  colleges  had  always 
heen  designed  for  people  oilier  than  those  who  would  ho  straight 
thiough  high  school  and  into  universities  on  their  way  toward  (he 
more  ptcsligious  professions  or  social  positions,  the  enrollment  of 
pail-timers  was  considered  evidence  of  the  community  collet's 
( nminiimciu  to  democratic  or  populist  ideals.  Here  wa:i  an 
iustituiiou  for  the  masses:  the  colleges  would  serve  everyone.  These 
same  sentiments  led  also  to  the  vociferous  c  laims  that  the  colleges 
serve  people  of  any  age  or  ability — atltilis  whoso  education  had 
heen  suspended  earlier  or  who  needed  additional  jobs  skills  or 
courses  for  their  personal  interest,  members  of  minority  groups 
and  others  whose  prior  academic:  achievements  did  not  qualify 
them  for  selected  institutions,  and  people  already  working  who 
desired  further  training  to  upgrade  themselves  in  their  careers. 

The  Developing  Literature  on  Two-Year  Colleges 

The  most  significant  factors  affecting  the  development  of 
the  literature  about  community  colleges  include  high  school 
graduation  rates,  the  universities'  posture,  the  press  of  under  repre- 
sented groups,  and  demands  of  professional  and  occupational 
groups.  High  school  graduation  rates  increased  steadily  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  to  the  latter  1960s.  Since  one  of  the  main 
outcomes  of  each  year  of  schooling  is  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
next  year,  the  increase  in  percentage  of  the  population  completing 
grade  12  gave  rise  to  increased  demands  to  enter  grade  13.  The 
percentage  of  ihe  college-age  population  enrolled  in  college  went 
from  1.6  in  the  year  1900  to  5.8  in  the  year  1910;  by  1980,  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  42.  And  whereas,  in  1950,  43  percent  of 
the  1.2  million  high  school  graduates  entered  college,  by  1978,  77 
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promt  ul  the  3,1  mi t llion  niaduatcs  emnllrd,  Siu< r  the  mmnumilv 
(nlltges  look  ii  lai^e  proportion  of  this  hirtrasr,  Ihr  pievailhiK 
position  came  in  br  thai  niowth  was  positive  iiiul  iliat  Ihr  tnllrge* 
imisi  (In  all  ihry  could  10  iiituu  t  lnncas|un  mimlm*.  Mnlskn  ami 
TilleiyS  Ami  A  ink  the  Anew  Unifiers  (no,  tjli)  and  Knorll\ 
Thwuuh  theOfien  than  (no,  7D)  air  examples  of  ihis  view, 

i  hr  second  majoi  lattnr,  ihr  liictcasr  in  Minimis  continu- 
ing ihrii  itiiivfMsiiy  education  bryond  die  licshman  and  sopho* 
moie  yrais,  lesnlted  in  a  continuing  dicnie  in  the  liiciuttuc,  with 
<lrs< i ipiioiiN  ami  pmumtinu  of  elfoiis  ai  pnstsec  nndaiy  education 
diflcieut  from  that  ranied  mi  at  the  traditional  colleges*  Although 
their  wrir  some  shoit*livcd  experiments  with  uppei 'division 
uiiiveisilir*  (institutions  that  (iist  admittrd  studrms  at  ihr  junior 
yrai)  in  Texas,  Moiidu,  and  Illinois,  thr  idra  o|  universities 
wiihont  heshmrn  and  sophomoies  did  not  spiead.  Heme,  thr 
community  college  developed  as  an  adjunctive  institution*  our 
that  could  ciunll  students  wishing  to  enter  tiaditioual  college 
pingiams  hut  whose  major  giowth  an\is  wete  in  uonuaditioual 
tun  it  iila.  Had  ihr  universities  gcueially  abandoned  the  lower 
division,  the  litrratutr  of  thr  community  college*  would  havr  brru 
inoir  directed  toward  issues  of  arth  ulatiug  auricula  between 
secondary  schools  and  universities.  As  it  is,  uithulaiiou  aud 
transfer  havr  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  thr  community 
college*  writers,  hut  a  significantly  greater  propottion  of  thr 
literal  ore  is  directed  toward  its  other-ihan-rollegiaic  functions. 
I larluc Iter's  The  Community  Dimension  of  the  Community 
College  (no.  8*11)  and  GIea/cr\s  The  Community  Cnllege;  Values. 
Vision,  and  Vitality  (no.  18)  are  examples  of  this  literature. 

The  press  of  umlerreprescnicd  groups  for  admission  is 
another  major  influence  on  the  literature.  Adults,  memhers  of 
minority  groups,  and  numerous  others  whom  the  university  could 
not  accommodate  have  been  described  by  authors  who  felt  that 
those  groups  deserved  a  chance  at  education  beyond  the  high 
school  and  that  the  community  college  was  the  most  readily 
available  point  of  entry  for  them.  Over  the  years,  proponents  of  the 
colleges  have  justified  aud  defended  them  by  pointing  to  the 
numbers  of  the  underrepresented  groups  that  they  serve.  And 
indeed,  by  the  end  of  the  1970s,  community  colleges  were  enrolling 
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neailv  10  |it*i«riii  nl  t filmic  miiiimi it v  snnhih  aiiendimt  c^ilkit^ 
in  flit*  United  Stale*.  Olives  Thr  Dilnnmn  m/  tlav\\  (mi.  UK) 
pic<ienic<|  data  on  the  ethnic  unmps  seised  anil  ( lu«lt(  n^rd  die 
college*  to  flu  moie  lor  ihi'Mi, 

On  npatinual  Hinu|n  have  iiu  nsinin^ly  demanded  moie 
mIuniUhk  of  those  applying  'm  admission  to  their  tank*,  Die  mot 
tit hm'*  nl  iIu'm-  demand*  me  thr  huieased  knowledKe  neiessaty  to 
pi  at  lit  e  io  many  tcchiiolofpen  and  the  indented  piolctsinnal  stains 
<>|  jobs  that  tequiie  nunc  ycat*  of  luiuuil  education,  A( ( Midin^ly, 
I  he  litciatme  Itnin  the  HMOs  on  is  tilled  with  ptogiam  dcMiiptions 
and  cxhnitaiions  lot  new  piu^iaius  in  ImndietU  of  occupational 
iiHMS,  1 1  ill  i  is  and  (Itede  nffeted  guideline*  lot  piogtam  develops 
iiieoi  io  theii  (Uirrn  lUluailitM  in  (loHr^s  (no.  717),  while 
l.omhaidi  ttaced  the  line  of  cateet  studies  in  gciicial  in  Ins 
ItfMirxrfur  i)\  ()i  i  U\n\\unu\\  Etlut  ation  (no.  70S). 

Categorizing  the  1  Jteraiute 

Who  wtitcs  on  die  community  college?  The  institutions 
have  not  heen  examined  hy  many  analysts.  Most  of  the  wiiieis  have 
heen  affiliated  with  ihe  colleges  as  administrator  or  piogram 
dhedots.  Some  university  prolessois,  never  mote  than  a  luindicd 
at  any  one  time  and  neatly  all  id  them  based  in  schools  id 
education,  have  directed  their  attention  to  community  colleges.  A 
small  number  of  sociologists,  economists,  and  political  analysts 
have  also  looked  at  the  colleges.  And  graduate  students  piepaiing 
for  taieets  in  community  colleges  have  coutt United. 

A  mote  useful  way  of  categorizing  the  litetatnie  is  by  the 
types  of  writings  that  have  dominated  it.  One  such  category  is 
(U'\t  nptivt\  1  lere  the  articles  range  from  explanations  of  the  system 
in  general  to  the  specifics  of  curricular,  managerial,  and  instruc- 
tional operations  at  single  institutions.  This  literature  is  written 
by  college-based  program  1'ooidiiiutor*.  administrators,  counselors, 
and  instructors.  It  tend*  to  he  uncritical  and  often  self- 
congratulatory.  It  appears  in  many  sections  in  this  bibliography, 
especially  in  the  chapter  on  instruction  and  instructional  support 
(Chapter  Seven). 
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AllllMMHh  \\W  lUMM'pl  ul  in\lllUlt*IWl  iftttin  U  Hi'M'l 

I»ni  wiiMy  adnpnil  in  muuuunm  iuIIuji  %  dun'    a  iIiumiI  nl 

lM«'|»||IMr  |»M|MM*I  ItV  tMMUUUUih  Mllli^'  lll^l iMlMO|till  M'MMIill 
llilrililiv  Mllill  ul  ihh  »i||rl|tU  In  lit*  MlldrUU  ivllil  illr  Ili'illK 

tkuinmaphii*.  Miuiin,  and  Inllnw^upy  Diuiun  ihe  phtl* 
iiiul  MHilK,  itiuitrtiMt*  insiinuinual  ii'mmhIi  ^tiuti«^  nuujund 
Riiiiln  iMinnl  hv  Mudniis  at  vnnummiiv  tulley*  am!  ihuse  at 
whim  jttMiluiinuv  Muir  vnrinly,  i nnuiuiiiils  suivr>s  i ntu|MtiUH 
lilt'  il<'|l|tw;i|)hj|*  ul  Minimis,  willi  1 1  ir*  i  lull  iff  in  Hit*  ill  I  In* 
pnpnlaiinu  ill  Utt r«'  hit- hriomr  punuiMrui  litsiiiuiiutiul  n- 
"'anliets  Iu\r  also  inntitleied  » lilt ii itKtl  iiiul  utauaK<'ttal  i>\ur*. 
Inn  musj  nl  the  itiMMMiitMi.il  lis* mm h  lileianiH'  ap|«\Us  in  ilit* 
thaptn  nu  Mutti-nis  (Chapici  Tluer). 

I  tliu iiliuual  fslitfimnih  with  inimiMiutiy  inline  upeia* 
iinu>  liiivr  lirni  irpoiml,  riripirulh  tlttiif  hy  tusu  in  mi s  m 
Kiaduair  Mulleins  |»u*p;tt ttlK  l«M  taircis  in  aihttittisiiaituu,  ihrse 
siiulirs  trial**  onr  gioup  of  students  in  anntlict  within  thr  iuuiijM 
ul  dilfrinti  insiiuiiiuu.il  m  nuihulai  pailruiv  l  iny  air  taiel) 
rxpriiiiirnlul,  with  all  ilu*  lotttiuls  ih.ii  the  wnul  implies'  nuue 
olii'ii  |h«*y  iiir  uaiuialiMu  invrstiKaiinns  iu  wli t« Ii  Minimis 
piti i ii  ipaihiK  in  unr  ut  annihri  iiisitui  (innal  piuKiam  air 
tnmpated  with  students  oulsitlc  that  pm^i.iiti.  Mum  n(  ihrsr 
studies  aie  luudut  ted  with  small  samples  ai  individual  institutions 
ami  air  iluts  nui  Itstrd  in  litis  hibliuKiaphy.  lufoiinauoii  nn  huw 
such  studies  ran  lie  uhiainrd  iluou^li  tin-  VAUC  daia  bast*  is 
pinvtilrd  in  Chapter  Thinecii. 

Miuh  ul  lltr  lilriaiutr  can  heM  he  drse  tihed  as  fxlunUUiun, 
Mnt\  writers  hum  many  areas  point  in  what  lltr  tuinmmiily 
tt>llrj»e>  should  he  dniui;  foi  adult  Mtulctits,  tucmhrts  uf  itiinniiiy 
Rinups,  handicapped  prisons,  and  vaiious  tuduMiial  nt  piolrs* 
siniial  pinups.  Invariably,  thr  writers  |x>iul  in  the  sncial,  poliutal. 
ut  humanistic  ^aitis  it)  be  made  by  lullrges  that  (litre I  mute  u( 
tlirir  reM)Uia*s  trnvaul  serving  tlirsr  various  constituencies.  They 
also  frequently  plead  fur  uioir  support  for  tlirir  favored  functions. 
Their  wuiks  ap|xar  ihroughmu,  but  es|>etially  in  ihr  chapters  on 
Minimis  (Chapter  Three)  and  lifelong  learning  (Chapter  Ten). 

There1  has  been  a  si/able  amount  of  wining  on  questions 
of  identity.  What  is  ihe  tonnnutiiiy  college?  What  should  it  be? 


fcry  Hr^iMmMM  ( 'Miiittitiiiit  C*iHrsr* 


Ml  |||»*^«-  aMlllMI*  Mh*  a  l|t|i|Ujtr  |KiMlltf,  I f  1 U I  llM 

IMlli'H^  l)»  ^  »M  Ml* Mr  Mm^MIMmM  itMil  appinMlinll  fill  kImi  llu  V 

.im  ituiii^  Tlit  ji  mMitiH*ihi»iri  in  ihrtliapiti*  mi  gnii'ml  umiU 
U;iMpiti  I Vu)  (IimI  Kni'mamr  awl  tMniMiitiMitMii  |ClM|>iri  I  \u ) 

J'lHja'MMI  WlVlt*  Mfltlpjt't  fMlMl||t|  |)M| ijilM  of        |jh  Mlll|t% 

wiili  miirh  ilrnuliiMK  Imw  aitii  win  ihhkmhi*  wnr  MiHaiuml, 

l|l|Mll|r|*  Ml  |MM|l|r  binnl,  liMliilllvll  (Mill  MMtMK<IMl  |MI|rtm, 
ilUll  III  lilMUll  liUMU.  illlll  pIMUMIIl  muii  nuirv  I  liu  litriaiuit*  I* 
tiiiMnnl;  a  in,jrw  n|  ilit-  pto^tam*  in  mir*  Mili  ar  mi  in  our*  *mm4  w 

Mli'tv  UMtlr  ill  lilt*  |-<i|l(r*|  ol  M'\jrtY*  til  »lMliMl  |MMMMIM>  ill  Ml  lit  I 

mlli^n  mi  \  U  i*  MMMt(iMMinl  in  i hi-  *lM|Hri»  priMiiiiiii;  im 
MiMiuihiMi'  iImiu'  mi  iaiiri  riliiMliiMt  (Oiapin  t  i%Ut),  irninlia- 

liuil  ((i|M|Hfl  Nitir),  illld  llir  Mlll^MIr*  flMUlilMI  (C;ll4|l|r|  |  kvnO 
MilllV  vMlllUMn  OMWillrl   f#*##l/4f /Ufjft/flfll.  i»MII*t  tliai 

Imw<  »Iimm  Mir  Ihm  iMf  nf  iiunur  miiieur  Ovrr  llir  *rar>,  On* 
aiUriu  m|  tullniivr  iMtHaiiiiiiK  (mi  llir  I»mmIm  in  lilt*  loiiiiutiiiii) 
miliar*  ill  niir  in  'Uinlliri  Mair  lia*  lieliktl  mum  Ii  wilting,  uiuM  <>( 
ii  %|**i  til>Mi'Mi  '**  in  i In4  Hlriu  o|  ur^uii.nttl  (Militant,  Nituilatlv,  a 
IimmIimk  <ii*u.  luiiiiMi  iuniM^r.  or  iiM)K^iitlm^  ♦  It  tiiK^  in  ailmiv 
muii*  tr*|U u ruiriuN  mi  imiiiuiinii.il  < ouiiul  \u-UU  a  Puny  nf 
>|HMilaiiMU  mii  luult  1 1>  imk  uimivo  ami  attiiiipaUnl  MiHit»nir%  \  \u\ 
IjtriaUitr  appeal*  itu imihImiiiI. 

Our  i»iirKMi>  iittM  t>r  ie*mrtl  Imi  ituhtttw  Amliuu  m( 
llior  p.i|Hi>  .lie  *n  coiivfiiuul  of  iltr  valur  nf  ihr  iMiiiiiiuiiiiy 
mllrtfr  llul  lliry  >rrk  im  r\|iMii  lltr  itlc*,i  10  nlhri  Main,  Mllin 
M.uiMiiv  Thru  /r.il  wvuw  (nun  ilirti  hrlirf  that  llir  loiumniiiiy 
MillrKt*  iin*wc*i\  ittimrttnu  qMrMinus  u(  site  cm  in  rtlm  atinn  ami 
riiliaiicr\  ihr  huiii.tsi  rapiial  nf  any  rr^iou  in  wliiih  flic  iiiMiiu- 
lions  air  lixainl,  Many  m!  t lit*  Hernial  \voik\  (duplet  Two)  lake 
ihii  |}nsiiioii,  ami  it  \s  alsM  ImiiikI  in  thrchapim  on  llir  vaiiniiN 
t in i ii iil.it  M|HraiiMiis.t>|Mt  iallv  lifrlou^  training  (duplet  Ten). 

Ctitin.xnt  nuompawrs  a  spiirsr  Inn  iniriisr  Kinup  nf 
wiiliiiK>.  l  lir  iunliois  nl  wotks  in  ilii>  rait^niy  ((iirMiuii  colk^r 
nfrti\,  usually  finin  an  rtnimuiic  nr  MMioln^ical  iK'i^H'ciivr.  Inn 
vuiirliuirs  fiom  ihr  st;iut|poi in  of  the  rcliualional  ouuouio 
ilirmsrlvr^.  Thru  wniks  rliiMcr  in  ihr  diapirr  tin  ihr  cnininuuiiy 
collrKr  Mxial  imIc  (Cihapiri  IVrlvr).  HMWrvrr.  llir  few  woik>  <if 
tiiiiiisiu  only  |xiiui  up  ihr  Urn  thai  ihr  cmIIc^s  havr  lairly  born 
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*o  l>4Uiji|r>l  jVl  h  M*M  MpUM*d  M**  ulh  MM*  Ml  hI  aMih*l> 
t|MH|  HMhiH  l|M  HI»HMIMMM*  »||H|  ItM  l|  H  MMUM'I*  IMU"  In  4  M 
IMUUlMttf  >Ml|»  Mil  411  TM*  |t«'<4|  l|l  |^mIm|«U  **Mu*  IH  l|u  |hl  o|  ,i 
*lilnMMIUr  lilrMHlif  Ml  iliMiiMM  ul  rth*t4U'MI  Ml  tiMKMl  »♦!»•• 
t|ti'  lollr^V  It  %  rill  sHMWtl  vM»i|  |i|l»MMHM»  <tl  gMMHh  Ihr  MM*! 

III  |*Mh  W>t*  ?  WY  IMMal  \w  fc»*w|  \  t*it  huW  |||r  »tudr|i|*  air 
t|ukj|ig  m  Mill  III  lilt*  |tWlh,  M  hnaMK    (  MMMta  whmI  ill* 

**  r\|ri*M\r  tint  wnnh  ■  t»t*  tn*i  vml  •  t*«-  fund*,  and  wr  will  pui 

Mm'HI  |U  ^hh|  ipr,"  11* Mi IM 41 U  all  U»r  MlrNlMM'  dnlWa  Immm 
Jtfuplr*  UM|$  fr|  \rtjfd  jf|lr|rH  jl|  |h||m 'MMHMti  M»r  ifMMMMuH,  Jjult 
ti|  M  Mkr*  4  nnMMl  \irw  NoindH^*.  il  fclkH  >  ir lit « |  iiilrUMl 
t  ||nit>  41  mlian*  im«  pmKMii)  ipulih 


Ihr  iilt^MMM'  ul  iiMMMUMMh  <td|riit*  bMtlhl  !***♦  MIMr  in«ar 

halaiurii  il  ihrtr  writ4  intur  MMital  aiial>*r*  A  </i(i/ogij«"  in  whith 

lt*ji*Wri*  |Mlliu|Mll*  UMUK  lltr  |*r|\|)rtlitn  III  Hit*  mm  iul  Mir  114  r> 

wmtlil  hr  4  wrhoinr  r\|MMWMii  of  thr  WfitiiiK*,  hutrail  til 
M>iii|Hlili\r  rxliurMlioiiv  ihu  tnuld  i*Ur»  a  (oMiui  lot  umwdrml 
opinion  Outturns  mrmuift  offn  a  troind  aira  u|  vv  tit  unit* 
r\|MihiiMi.  To  what  dr^itr  diM\  ihr  1  uiiikiuinil>  iol|r£r  nthaMir 
ihr  wrtl'UriiiK  nl  it*  tomiininii) )  of  ii*  Mudrnt*  mllr*  ti\r|>?  Vny 
Irw  tairfull)  i.uliiirtl  ri.tmitMUon*  ha*c  hrvn  ir|MMirtL  Rrlamc 
fifttUvrntu  i>  ,1  iltiitl  iui>\inK  «liniril%i«tit.  U'hai  irathiliK  irth* 
niqur,  wImi  iiMiMKriiirm  M>h\  what  pin^aiii  tliiurmitni*,  what 
cuifiiiiliuii  patfrni*  air  iiidm  rffmitr?  I.ililr  in  ihr  Itirtaittir 
would  Irail  onr  in  hrl^vr  ili;u  ilir*r  t|tusiiou%  *riinn^lv 
tun>itlrir\|  hy  atnlum  knowltnlgrablr  in  ihr  iigut%  of  rtliuaiioiul 
kmmicIi.  I,aM.  nioir  irliahlc*  tlaUx  and  drfintlintix  air  nrrtlnl.  Ii  i\ 
iliftti nil  10  rvaluaic  an>iliint;,  fmm  an  aii.uk  00  tolh-Kc  iniuoinn 
10  ilir  aw*iiion%  of  a  |un|x»nrni  fat  one  01  anoilirr  (  iiuiailai  (01  in. 
wiilmui  ioinprcliru>ivr  lm;ilt  Male,  and  national  ilaia  \nv  How 
many  »uul(*iih  nansftr?  How  many  oliiain  jol>\  in  ilir  field  fni 
which  liny  wort*  pirpattnl?  Tlir  data  arc  not  availaMt*.  Wliai  is  an 
"adult  Gillian"?  an  'Vffmivr  pioKrainM?  The  dcfiniiioiu  aic  a\ 
\\u\t\l  a\  ihr  rt  jMius. 
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Key  Resources  on  Community  Colleges 


A  more  precise  assessment  of  community  colleges  awaits 
commonly  accepted  definitions  and  uniformly  derived  data.  For 
now,  the  dominant  theme  in  the  literature  is  description.  Numer- 
ous reports  recount  the  demographics  of  students  and  faculty,  the 
role  of  administrators,  trustees,  and  state  agencies.  Instructional 
programs  are  described  and  curricular  changes  documented.  This 
literature  itself  is  educative;  people  in  one  institution  can  compare 
themselves  and  their  activities  with  those  operative  elsewhere.  This 
serves  the  function  of  bringing  together  the  practitioners  in 
colleges  across  the  nation,  of  sharing  ideas  among  colleagues.  It 
has  contributed  to  attitudes  of  collegeality  and  to  a  sense  of 
identity  among  the  staff  in  these  newly  evolved  colleges.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  answering  questions  of  institutional  efficacy. 
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General  Resources  on 
Two- Year  Colleges 

This  chapter  cites  those  works  lhai  auempi  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  ihe  two-year  college.  Included  are  citations  to 
previously  published  bibliographies  covering  the  broad  scope  of 
two-year  college  education  and  administration  (nos.  1-6),  textbooks 
and  studies  that  provide  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  two-year 
college  (nos.  7-39),  and  works  discussing  the  community  college 
mission  (nos.  40-56).  These  items  are  a  logical  starting  point  for 
those  studying  any  aspect  of  the  two-year  college. 

Bibliographies 

There  are  relatively  few  stand-alone  bibliographies  of  the 
community  college  literature  (nos.  1-6).  The  first  (no.  3)  was 
compiled  in  1930  by  Waller  Crosby  EelK  who,  throughout  the 
1930s  and  early  1940s,  was  the  outstanding  bibliographer  of  the 
field.  Eells's  1930  bibliography  lists  1,600  items  (mostly  published 
books  and  journal  articles)  covering  the  years  1887  through  1930. 
Supplements  to  this  bibliography  appeared  regularly  in  the  Junior 
College  Journal  from  its  inception  in  1930  through  the  April  1946 
edition.  These  supplements  list  an  additional  3,990  items  extend- 
ing the  coverage  of  the  original  bibliography  up  through  the  mid 
1940s.  Eells's  bibliographical  efforts,  then,  provide  an  invaluable 
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Key  Resources  on  Community  Colleges 


resource  for  persons  examining  the  junior  college  literature  prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II. 

The  remaining  five  bibliographies  cited  in  this  section  are 
considerably  less  extensive  and  provide  only  scattered  coverage  of 
the  literature.  For  further  bibliographical  listings,  the  reader 
should  turn  to  the  general  texts  and  studies  cited  on  the  following 
pages  (nos.  7-39).  Of  particular  note  and  usefulness  arc  the 
extensive  bibliographies  provided  by  McDowell  (1919,  no.  24), 
Proctor  (1927,  no.  31),  Eells  (1931,  no.  15),  Hillway  (1958,  no.  21), 
Cohen,  Brawer,  and  Lombardi  (1971,  no.  13),  Monroe  (1972,  no. 
27),  Palinchak  (1973,  no.  30),  and  Cohen  and  Brawer  (1982,  no.  12). 
Together,  these  works  can  be  used  to  chart  the  bibliography  of  the 
two-year  college  literature  from  the  early  1900s  through  the  early 
1980s. 

Comprehensive  Texts  api.  Sndies 

The  first  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  two-year 
college— McDowell's  The  Junior  College  (no.  24)— was  published 
in  1919.  Since  then,  several  general  monographs  and  textbooks 
have  been  published  that,  when  read  sequentially,  chronicle  the 
changing  role  of  the  junior  college  during  the  past  six  decades. 
Earlier  authors,  including  Lange  (no.  23)  and  Koos  (no.  22),  depict 
the  junior  college  as  an  upward  extension  of  secondary  education; 
they  make  little  or  no  mention  of  continuing  or  community 
education  functions.  Authors  of  the  post-World  War  II  era, 
however,  provide  extensive  analyses  of  continuing  education  and 
community  services;  Bogue  (no.  8)  and  Gleazer  (nos.  16  and  18)  are 
particularly  strong  advocates  of  these  college  roles.  Most  post- 
World  War  II  authors  also  examine  the  role  of  occupational 
education  in  the  two-year  institution,  as  well  as  the  status  of  the 
transfer  and  remedial  functions.  Thus,  the  general  works  cited  in 
this  chapter  reflect  the  development  of  two-year  colleges  from 
strictly  collegiate  institutions  providing  instruction  at  the  13th- 
and  14th-grade  levels  to  comprehensive  institutions  providing 
career,  compensatory,  and  community  education. 

The  reader  wishing  to  delve  further  into  the  history  and 
development  of  the  American  two-year  college  may  want  to 
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consul i  any  one  of  several  histories  ihui  have  been  written  about 
two-year  colleges  in  particular  states.  Such  histories,  not  listed  in 
this  bibliography,  appear  usually  as  dissertations  and  occasionally 
as  monographs  published  by  state  university  presses.  Many  of  these 
histories  are  cited  in  the  general  texts  and  studies  mentioned  above. 

Analyses  of  the  Community  College  Mission 

The  post-World  War  II  expansion  of  the  two-year  college 
mission  fostered  a  great  debate  surrounding  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  colleges.  The  thread  of  this  debate  can  be  followed  in  the  last 
seventeen  works  cited  in  this  chapter  (nos.  40-56).  On  the  one 
hand,  the  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (no.  52) 
and  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  (no.  41)  have 
urged  a  comprehensive  institutional  role  encompassing  collegiate, 
occupational,  and  community  studies.  Other  authors,  however, 
ha^e  questioned  the  ability  of  colleges  to  be  all  things  to  all  people 
i.  have  called  for  a  more  defined  mission  that  eschews  noncolle- 
giate  tasks  (Cohen  and  Brawer,  no.  43;  Frankel,  no.  48;  Cohen  and 
Associates,  no.  42;  and  Cohen  and  Lombardi,  no.  44).  This  debate 
is  a  major  theme  in  the  literature  and  continues  to  be  the  focus  of 
a  growing  body  of  research  encompassing  opinion  surveys  of  the 
general  public  and  of  community  college  practitioners  themselves 
(Gillo,  Landerholm,  and  Goldsmith,  no.  50;  Field  Research 
Corporation,  no.  47;  Cross,  no.  46;  Gallup  Organisation,  no.  49; 
and  Smith  and  Beck,  no.  53).  Further  studies  of  this  nature— not 
listed  in  this  bibliography— have  been  conducted  at  the  institu- 
tional level,  analyzing  how  faculty,  students,  and  others  at  single 
colleges  differ  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  appropriate  institutional 
role.  These  institutional  studies  are  available  through  the  ERIC 
data  base  (the  scope  and  use  of  which  are  discussed  in  Chapter 
Thirteen). 
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bibliographies 

1  Boss,  Richard,  and  Anderson,  Roberta  .).  Community/ 
Junior  College:  A  Bibliography.  Corvallis:  division  i»f 
Continuing  Education,  Oregon  State  System  of  Higliei 
Education,  1967.  179  pages.  (ED  020  724) 

This  unannotated  bibliography  of  junior  college  literalme  focuses 
on  the  period  from  19.r>f>  up  to  I9G7.  It  contains  citations  to  journal 
articles,  conference  proceedings,  research  reports,  books,  and  slate 
and  national  rcpo»  s,  dividing  the  literature  into  fifteen  broad 
subject  areas:  related  bibliographies;  general  works;  historical 
development;  purposes  and  characteristics;  administration  and 
organization;  financing;  curricula;  guidance;  the  student;  teachers 
and  teaching;  physical  plants;  accreditation;  libraries;  research; 
and  serials.  It  also  lists  films  and  filmstrips  pertaining  to  adult/ 
extension  education,  career  opportunities,  junior  colleges  in 
general,  and  vocational  education. 

2  Burnett,  Collins  W.  (ed.).  The  Community  Junior  College: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  with  Introductions  for  School 
Counselors.  Columbus:  College  of  Education,  Ohio  State 
University,  19G8.  122  pages. 

This  selective  annotated  bibliography  of  the  junior  college  journal 
literature  from  1961  to  1967  presents  eight  chapters,  each  contain- 
ing an  introduction,  a  few  book  references,  and  journal  citations 
with  short  (one-  or  two-sentence)  annotations.  Separate  sections  of 
the  bibliography  cover  (I)  community/junior  college  history;  (2) 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  junior  college;  (3)  functions  of 
the  junior  college;  (4)  organization  and  administration,  including 
legislation,  governance,  planning,  finance,  and  public  relations; 
(5)  the  teaching  and  learning  environment,  including  curriculum, 
instructional  media,  and  the  library;  (6)  student  personnel 
programs;  (7)  trends  and  developments  reflecting  changes  in 
philosophy,  curriculum,  and  the  development  of  colleges  within 
individual  states;  and  (8)  research  and  evaluation  activities 
centering  on  junior  college  education.  The  work  includes  over  700 
citations  from  twenty  professional  journals. 
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*3  Kolls,  Waller  Crosby,  hihliography  on  Junior  Colleges. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin  no.  2,  Washington,  D.C:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1930.  167  pages. 

This  work  provides  an  annotated  listing  of  I, GOO  published  and 
unpublished  works  covering  the  years  1887  through  1930.  It 
emphasizes  published  book  and  periodical  literature  but  also  lists 
master's  and  doctoral  dissertations  "as  far  as  they  rould  be 
secured"  (p.  vii).  It  includes  a  thorough  subject  and  author  index, 
thus  making  the  bibliography  an  excellent  guide  to  the  first  four 
decades  of  the  junior  college  literature.  (Note:  supplements  to  this 
bibliography  appeared  regularly  in  the  Junior  College  Journal 
from  1930  through  April  1946,  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
bibliography  up  through  the  World  War  II  years.) 

4  Monison,  Duncan  G.,  and  Martorana,  S.  V.  The  2-Year 
Community  College:  An  Annotated  List  of  Studies  and 
Surveys.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  no.  14.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1958.  33 
pages. 

This  publication  provides  an  annotated  bibliography  of  over  200 
research  studies  on  the  two-year  college  that  were  identified  in  a 
1957  survey  of  educators  and  researchers.  It  includes  references  to 
projects  completed  as  of  1953  and  to  those  identified  as  still  under 
way,  dividing  the  entries  into  the  following  categories:  regional 
studies;  institutional  research  studies;  research  on  instruction; 
relations  with  the  public  and  with  other  institutions;  organization 
and  finance;  student  personnel  services;  the  library;  advanced 
academic  study;  vocational  programs;  general  education;  and 
curriculum  design  and  evaluation.  The  work,  which  includes  only 
dissertations,  state  documents,  and  institutional  reports,  is  useful 
as  a  listing  of  the  fugitive  literature  produced  in  the  late  1940s  and 
early  1950s. 


*  This  symbol  signifies  classic  works  throughout  this  volume. 
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5  Rang,  Kmory  W.  (cel.).  77i<?  Community  Junior  College; 
An  Annotated  ftiblio&mphy*  New  York:  Teachers  College; 
Press,  1 906.  IH  pages. 

This  publication  lists  journal  articles,  monographs,  and  unpuh- 
I  is  lied  reports  dealing  with  the  history,  functions,  and  organization 
of  junior  colleges  as  of  the  mid  1960s.  It  includes  a  particularly 
good  listing  of  journal  articles  and  books  tracing  the  development 
of  the  junior  college  idea  in  American  education  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  It  also  cites  works  dealing  with  the  functions 
and  purposes  of  the  junior  colleges,  college  organization  and 
administration,  students,  college  programs,  administrators  and 
faculty,  junior  college  facilities,  and  institutional  research.  It  is 
useful  primarily  for  those  investigating  the  junior  college 
literature  of  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

6  Trent,  J.  W.,  and  others.  The  Study  of  Junior  Colleges. 
Vol  1:  Roles  and  Realities  of  Community  Colleges:  An 
Analysis  of  the  Literature,  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Evaluation,  University  of  California,  1972.  306 
pages.  (ED  077  507) 

This  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  junior  colleges 
draws  heavily  upon  materials  collected  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges  as  of  1972.  Topics  covered  in  the  review 
include  (1)  characteristics  of  junior  college  students  and  the  low 
achievers  among  them,  (2)  disadvantaged  students  and  the 
programs  designed  to  meet  their  needs,  (3)  student  attrition,  (4) 
career  education  and  the  remedial  component  of  that  curriculum, 
(5)  innovative  programs,  including  individualized  instruction  and 
technological  innovations,  (6)  counseling  services,  and  (7)  the  role 
and  characteristics  of  junior  college  faculty.  It  also  examines 
literature  on  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  administrators  and  on 
the  needs  of  communities.  It  serves  as  a  concise  review  of  the 
junior  college  literature  generated  in  the  late  1960s. 
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Comprehensive  Texts  and  Studies 

*7  Blocker,  Clyde  K.;  Phuumer,  Robert  11,;  and  Richardson, 
Richard  C„  Jr.  The  Two-Year  College:  A  Social  Synthesis. 
KiiRlewood  Cliffs,  N.J,:  Prentice-Hall,  196.0.  289  pages. 

This  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  functions  and  constituencies  of 
two-year  colleges  focuses  on  the  social  forces  that  are  shaping  their 
development.  It  examines  the  two-year  college  as  a  product  of 
American  culture  and  then  discusses  the  different  types  of  two-year 
colleges  in  existence,  the  socioeconomic  forces  that  affect  the 
college;,  and  the  control  and  financing  of  the  institutions.  It  also 
presei  separate  chapters  on  two-year  college  students,  facuhy- 
collej  relationships,  administrative  structures  and  functions, 
curriculum  and  instruction,  and  student  personnel  services  and 
concludes  with  suggestions  for  the  colleges'  future  development.  It 
serves  as  a  concise  synthesis  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
factors  shaping  the  growth  and  identity  of  the  community  college 
in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

*8  Boguc,  Jesse  P.  The  Community  College.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1950.  390  pages. 

This  work  analyzes  the  status  of  two-year  colleges  as  of  1950, 
emphasizing  their  expanding  role  as  comprehensive,  community- 
based  institutions.  It  examines  the  educational  and  social  forces 
giving  impetus  to  the  junior  college  movement  during  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  and  discusses  the  varied  missions 
assigned  to  the  colleges  in  the  immediate  post- World  War  II  era. 
Individual  chapters  discuss  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  colleges  and  their  role  in  general,  technical,  and  adult 
education.  The  work  provides  the  present-day  reader  with  insights 
into  the  hopes  that  educational  leaders  had  for  the  community 
colleges  in  the  late  1940s  and  the  origins  of  the  colleges'  expanded 
role  in  areas  beyond  traditional  13th-  anc  14th-grade  education. 
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9  Brick,  Michael.  Forum  and  Focus  for  the  Junior  College 
Movement:  The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
New  York:  Teachers  College  Press,        222  panes. 

This  publication  tract's  the  development  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges  from  its  inception  in  1920  through  its 
forty-second  annual  meeting  in  1962.  It  recounts  the  leadership 
role  played  by  the  association,  especially  in  establishing  a  code  of 
ethics  for  the  colleges  and  in  communicating  information  to  assist 
them  in  forming  their  own  identity  as  institutions  not  wholly  a 
part  of  American  secondary  or  higher  education.  It  also  discusses 
association  activities  on  behalf  of  federal  education  legislation  and 
reviews  convention  agendas  and  association-sponsored  projects 
related  to  curriculum,  faculty,  students,  and  administration, 
illustrating  the  major  role  played  by  the  association  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  junior  college  movement. 

10  Bushuell,  David  S.  Organizing  for  Change:  Ncxv  Priorities 
for  Community  Colleges.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1973. 
237  pages. 

Thir  work  reports  the  findings  and  implications  of  Project  Focus, 
a  comprehensive  national  study  of  community  colleges  undertaken 
in  the  early  1970s.  It  draws  upon  a  national  survey  of  community 
college  constituencies  and  a  review  of  the  literature  to  assess  (1)  the 
characteristics  of  students,  faculty,  and  administrators,  (2)  their 
percepiions  of  institutional  goals  and  priorities,  (3)  change 
strategies  to  align  desired  goals  with  actual  practices,  (4)  barriers  to 
change,  and  (5)  social  and  demographic  forces  influencing  the 
future  direction  of  community  colleges.  It  provides  a  comprehen- 
sive look  at  community  colleges  as  of  1970  and  a  good  examina- 
tion of  the  factors  that  made  the  1970s  a  decade  of  consolidation 
and  stability. 
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XI  Cohen,  Anlmr  M,  Dateline  70;  Heretical  Concepts  for  the 
Community  College*  Hevetly  Hills,  Calif.:  Cleneoe  Press, 
UMKhSS-l  pages. 

The  author  argues  the  community  college  should  embrace  a 
definrd-outcomcs  approach  (o  curriculum  and  institution  and  thai 
colleges  should  he  valued  only  insofar  as  (hey  produc  e  demonstra- 
ble increases  in  student  learning.  He  presents  a  paradigmatic 
picture  of  a  community  college  built  around  this  philosophy, 
stressing  the  need  for  (I)  core  general  education  courses  with 
specified  behavioral  objectives;  (2)  the  division  of  courses  into 
short-term  units  that  allow  the  student  to  stop  in  or  stop  out;  (3) 
the  employment  of  different  instructional  techniques  to  match 
varying  student  learning  styles;  and  (•!)  the  development  of  faculty 
as  recognized  professionals  in  student  learning,  He  contrasts  these 
ideals  with  actual  instructional  and  administrative  practices, 
noting  that,  as  ibe  colleges  grow  older,  they  become  cuds  unto 
themselves,  with  liule  regard  for  the  effects  on  students  and  the 
community,  and  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  how  defined 
instructional  objectives  can  be  utilized  to  effect  institutional 
accountability. 

*12  Cohen,  Arthur  M,  and  Brawer,  Florence  B.  The  American 
Community  College.  San  Francisco:  Joxsey-Bass,  1982.  'H5 
pages. 

This  work  presents  a  comprehensive  overview  of  community 
college  education  in  the  United  States  as  of  the  early  1980s.  The 
authors  discuss  the  expanding  community  college  mission, 
increases  in  the  number  and  diversity  of  students,  strategics  used  by 
faculty  to  c3pe  with  these  changes,  and  issues  related  to  gover- 
nance, administration,  finance,  instruction,  and  student  services* 
They  also  explore  curricular  issues  and  present  separate  analyses  of 
career  education,  compensatory  education,  community  education, 
collegiate  education,  and  general  education.  They  conclude  with  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  social  role  of  the  community  college  as  it 
has  been  viewed  in  the  literature.  This  work  serves  primarily  as  an 
evaluative  textbook  that  introduces  the  reader  to  the  issues  and 
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ronlioveisies  smrnunding  tin*  community  colhw  dniing  ttio  past 
twenty  year*. 

\l\  Cohen,  AmIuii  M;  Itiuwer,  Florence  II;  ami  l.ombaidi, 
John,  .*/  (,'oM>tf«"f  \'<nmhle.  San  Kiaucisro;  Jnssry.Hass, 
IU7I.  SSH  pages, 

This  woik  revi'W*  a  substantive  hotly  of  litciatme  undn  tluee 
headings:  ins*1  n.il  peisouality,  people,  ;itul  <uiii<uhiiu  and 
instruction,  ii  (♦ullenges  1 1 .uli t ioiut I  concepts  in  curriculum, 
noting  that,  because  most  students  do  not  lake  ionises  in  sequence, 
different  ways  of  conceptualizing  auricula  should  he  adopted, 
Separate  c  hapters  tieat  vocational  education  and  blaek  studies,  The 
hook  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the  unstated  functions  of  the 
community  college,  including  those  related  to  sotting  and 
(Vilifying,  custodial  overseeing  of  students,  and  soc  ial  equality.  It 
includes  a  bibliography  of  seveial  hunched  items. 

14  Decgan,  William  L;  Tillery,  Dale;  and  Associates.  Itenew* 
ing  the  American  Community  College:  Priorities  and 
Strategies  for  liff'ctive  Leadership,  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1985.  3-10  pages. 

This  book  presents  thirteen  essays  by  well-known  community 
college  experts  who  examine  Factors  that  will  be  central  to  the 
future  development  of  the  American  community  college.  It  starts 
with  a  discussion  of  the  various  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the 
community  college  and  an  examination  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  determining  future  missions  and  priorities  and  continues 
with  additional  chapters  on  student  characteristics,  faculty 
leadership,  effective  programs  for  developmental  education, 
revitalizing  student  services,  institutional  commitment  to  com- 
munity services,  establishing  linkages  with  other  education 
providers,  and  problems  related  to  governance,  state  and  local 
collaboration,  institutional  finance,  and  strategic  planning.  The 
book  serves  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  controversies  facing 
contemporary  community  college  practitioners. 
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*15    l>IU,  Wiilin  (\.  The  Junioi  (Utflene.  Hi^iou:  I  ImiihIihmi 
Mifflin,  IMI.H3H  pages. 

This  coiupieheusive  lew  on  iln  junior  college  as  ot  |{M0  discusses 
(I)  junior  college  development,  teviewiug  cluiii  on  iniuihei*, 
rmnlliiieui*,  and  tuiiuiilum;  (I!)  die  kiciwiIi  ol  ihf  California 
junior  colleges  and  developments  in  oilu-r  states;  (H)  ts^ut-s  lelaiiug 
in  standards  and  a<<  initiation;  and  (I)  the  junior  c *»Ik^f  iole  in 
iiineasliig  access  in  higher  education,  pioviding  transfer  ediica* 
lion,  providing  tri initial  education,  and  pioviding  Htiulrut 
guidance  services,  It  also  outlines  issues  and  daia  iclatiug  to 
organization  and  uclmiuisiiaiiou,  governance,  administrative 
peisonnel,  instructional  Mnff,  i  hysital  facilities,  dn*  lilnaiy.  \hv 
c iinic ilium,  finance,  Man*  legislation,  standardized  tests,  and 
student  activities,  wild  inuneiom  citations  foi  fuulier  leading. 
I  his  is  one  of  ilic  ( lassie  t^xts  on  ilit4  early  junior  college. 

10    Clca/er,  Kdumitcl  J„  Ji.  This  Is  the  Community  Collf^c. 
Iloslnu:  Houghton  Mifflin,  l%8.  Iftl  pages. 

This  work  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  die  public  commun- 
ity college  of  the  1960s  and  presents  the  rationale  for  higher 
education  in  a  community  route*!,  h  defines  the  assignment  of  the 
community  college  in  expanding  access  to  higher  education, 
reviews  die  role  of  occupational  education  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  students  who  do  noi  transfer,  and  discusses  the  expanded  role 
of  the  community  college  in  serving  as  a  center  for  continuing 
education  and  community  service.  It  outlines  the  functions  of 
various  college  staff  members,  including  trustees,  administrators, 
and  staff.  The  work  not  only  serves  as  an  introductory  textbook  on 
die  community  college  bm  also  provides  insights  into  how  the 
author — a  long-time  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges— viewed  community  college.* 
during  the  growth  era  of  the  1900s. 
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17    (iUm/ci,  J  dmund  J  ,  Jt  /Vn/Vcf  t<n  u\ vl  ftwustStmlvof 
VonimufiH\  t^ollw  !SVw  Yo|k:  MiCiMW'MiM, 


I  hi*  honk,  wliiih  icpoih  inipiessioits  p«tiiiri|  Iumm  mum  oi 
student*  »uul  stall  M  \\\\\vi\  s\\  inheres  and  \i>hs  in  thins  tollers, 
lotuses  dm  lltf  him  linn  ami  mission  nl  the  |\vm<vimi  inllrge, 
iolli*i{i*  inks  in  luiiiiiuiuiiv  development,  mopciaiMm  with  nthn 
inmmuiiiiy  agi'mic*.  lifelong  learning,  legislative  |»i»lifit*%. 
limine  e,  iiiMinMioii.il  i imtiol,  »« n« I  hadetship,  h  is  useful  n\  a 
i c( lrc i ton  nl  ihe  pcisnual  imptesMons  gained  hy  a  longtime 
national  *pnkespeisnu  fur  coinmunUy  colleges,  though  mi  aucmpi 
is  made  hy  ihr  authui  in  lie  lu\  comments  in  ihe  hiMoiy  of 
community  colleges,  tlirm irs  of  education,  or  a  genet  a  I  body  of 
knowledge  about  education, 

18  (#lr;i/n,  Kchnund  J,,  Jr.  The  (Inmmunity  Colt?i*r:  Valitfs, 
Vision*  and  Vitality.  Washington.  0,(1,;  Ameitcaii  A*so<i« 
aiion  of  Community  ami  junior  Collars,  J  UNO,  \\)()  page*. 

The  author  of  this  woik  atKitr\  that  the  put  pose  of  ihe  community 
college  should  he  Mto  encourage  ami  fac  iliiair  lifelong  learning, 
with  i oiiiinintity  as  process  and  pindmt"  (p.  !(>).  He  show's  how 
(  hanging  student  |>opulaiions  aiul  the  need  lo  ptovide  mi  vices  dial 
do  not  fit  tiaditioual  ttausfer  and  occupational  piogtain  calegoiics 
tequitc  that  colleges  oigani/c  themselves  as  agencies  of  community 
development.  He  demonstrates  how  colleges  can  improve  local 
government,  provide  technical  assistance  to  social  scivicc  agencies, 
ami  help  solve  community  problems;  questions  whether  local 
flexibility  can  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  a  trend  toward  state- 
level  financing;  and  argues  that  a  specially  trained  staff  is 
necessary  to  operate  a  college  dedicated  to  lifelong  education. 


pages 
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IP    (iudliey,  ri«Miinf  IV.  itiul  llolmsiomi,  I-'mkmi  1  Study  o/ 

Vhuw  /,  WiltlliHKHlll.  llUMMU  ill  Soiiiil  Siieme 

H wiin  h.  I»70,  M7  imk^  (ri>«M  718) 

tin*  |iulili<Miimi  pio\ide*  fin  in<dcpth  i uiii|»ai;iit\c'  analysis  ol  il it* 
student*,  t»it  ttliv.  illltl  Kl^lllll.Ur*  iM  ftittt  iypr>  of  iwu  ytMi  Millers: 
Iiunti It  campus*'*  n(  onivruitir%  juuioi  c otlr*K<**  nffriiiiH  nankin 
ami  imniiutl  on  optional  proclaim,  technical  institute*,  ami 
volitional  trnifi*.  Ii  ihaw*  upon  suiveys  of  colleger  in  sfvrn  Man** 
to  tompair  (I)  student*,  in  tfims  of  deiungiaphic  cltaMdrtitfh  t, 
educational  rx|Xiirmrft<  uiul  occupational  goals;  (2)  gtaduairt,  in 
mms  of  |>ci suiu I  c Irr iMlt educational  ami  employment 
status,  and  aspiiatiuus;  and  (.1)  faculty,  in  teims  of  tlrmngiaphit 
t Iwtat letUtics,  employment  experiences,  ami  attitudes  towaid 
school  seiviten  ami  polity,  It  in  useful  in  umleiMaudiug  the 
dilfctiug  milieus  of  the  various  types  of  twn.yrat  (oIIckc*  iluu  have 
been  established  in  *  tic*  United  Slates. 

♦20  llcoiy.  Nelson  It.  (ed.).  The  PuMk  Junior  Collar,  hoy- 
(Kill  yearbook  of  1 1  it*  National  Society  for  die  Simly  of 
Medication.  Pan  I.  Chicago:  Naiioiial  Society  for  llu*  Smtly 
of  Kclucatinu,  l!)5li.  317  pages. 

rifiecu  essays  by  pietlomiiiaui  cducamts  on  (he  status  of  public 
junior  college*  as  of  the  mid  1 950s  include  discussions  of  the 
|nrsonal  and  societal  needs  that  led  to  the  growth  of  public  two- 
year  colleges  after  World  War  II;  the  objectives  and  scope  of  college 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  transfer  studies,  vocational  education, 
general  education,  and  community  services;  program  development 
and  improvement;  student  |>crsouuel  services;  preservice  and  in- 
service  faculty  training;  the  influence  of  legislators  and  accrediting 
agencies  on  the  colleges;  financial  problems;  and  guiding  princi- 
ples in  the  establishment  of  new  colleges.  The  work  provides  the 
reader  with  insights  into  how  educational  leaders  of  the  time 
(including  Paul  Dressel,  H.  La  mar  Johnson.  James  Thornton. 
James  Reynolds,  Leland  Medsker,  and  Grace  iSird)  viewed  the 
emergence  of  the  public  junior  college. 
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21  Hillway,  Tyrus.  The  American  Two-Year  College.  New 
York;  Harper  &  Row,  1958.  276  pages. 

This  work  summarizes,  in  textbook  form,  the  milestones  of  two- 
year  college  development  up  through  the  mid  1950s  and  the 
evolution  of  the  colleges'  major  functions.  It  includes  individual 
chapters  on  the  goals  of  the  two-year  college;  student  characteris- 
tics, organizations,  and  athletics;  curricular  components;  legal 
status  and  accreditation;  and  teachers  and  administrators.  It 
provides  the  reader  with  a  brief  and  concise  analysis  of  the  status 
of  two-year  colleges  in  the  aftermath  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  (no.  52). 

*22    Koos,  Leonard  V.  The  Junior-College  Movement.  Boston: 
Ginn,  1925.  436  pages. 

This  comprehensive  examination  of  the  community  college 
movement  as  of  the  1920s  by  one  of  its  earliest  proponents 
discusses  the  types  of  junior  colleges,  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  their  democratizing  role.  It  details  the  training,  expe- 
rience, teaching  load,  and  remuneration  of  instructors  and 
examines  trends  related  to  older  students,  enrollment  increases, 
and  changes  in  students'  occupational  goals.  It  explores  the 
problem  of  overlapping  course  work  between  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  proposes  solutions  on  where  to  locate  junior  colleges 
and  how  to  provide  an  appropriate  financial  base.  This  book 
serves  as  a  historical  overview  of  the  early  junior  college 
movement. 

23  Lange,  Ale*is  Frederick.  The  Lange  Book:  The  Collected 
Writings  of  ^reat  Educational  Philosopher.  (Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain,  ed.)  San  Francisco:  Trade,  1927.  302  pages. 

This  publication  reproduces  the  collected  writings  of  Alexis 
Frederick  Lange,  long-time  dean  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  one  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  state.  It  includes  four 
essays  (pp.  87-128)  devoted  to  the  mission  of  the  junior  college  and 
its  place  within  the  American  system  of  education.  The  work 
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provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  Lunge's  vision  of  the  junior 
college  as  the  capstone  of  public  secondary  education  rather  than 
as  a  junior  partner  to  colleges  and  universities  ami  helps  in 
understanding  why  many  early  juni  *  colleges  were  established  as 
appendages  to  local  high  schni  L  rather  than  independent 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

24  McDowell,  F.  M.  The  Junior  College.  Bureau  ol  Educa- 
tion Bulletin  no.  35.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1919.  139  pages. 

Drawing  upon  national  surveys  and  an  extensive  literature  review 
to  examine  the  early  history  of  junior  colleges  and  to  detail  their 
status  as  of  1919,  this  publication  reviews  the  several  influences 
leading  to  the  development  of  the  junior  college  idea,  including  (1) 
influences  originating  in  the  university,  (2)  the  transformation  of 
state  normal  schools  >  colleges  or  junior  colleges,  (3)  the  demand 
for  an  extended  period  of  secondary  education,  and  (4)  the 
movement  to  convert  the  large  numbers  of  small  and  financially 
strapped  four-year  institutions  into  two-year  colleges.  It  also 
presents  a  statistical  profile  of  the  junior  colleges  in  operation  at 
the  time  and  surveys  methods  used  to  accredit  these  institutions. 
This  is  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  junior  college  to 
appear  in  the  literaiure. 

*25     Medsker,  he  land  L.  The  Junior  College:  Progress  and 
Prospect.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1960.  367  pages. 

kepo.  ting  th-1  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of  the  two-year  college 
that  was  conducted  in  1960,  the  author  outlines  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  junior  college,  characteristics  of  students,  and 
the  makeup  of  the  instructional  program.  He  discusses  the  transfer 
and  terminal  functions,  including  data  on  the  academic  perfor- 
mance a^d  retention  of  transfer  students  in  selected  states;  details 
faculty  attitudes  regarding  the  purposes  and  organizational 
characteristics  of  two-year  colleges:  provides  information  from  a 
numbe*  of  states  on  problems  of  development  and  finance;  and 
describes  costs,  state  responsibilities,  and  standards  that  will  affect 
the  future  role  of  the  two-year  college.  This  book  serves  primarily 
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as  a  historical  resource  that  places  the  junior  college  movement  in 
relation  to  other  segments  of  higher  education  as  of  the  end  of  ihe 
1950s. 

26  Medsker,  Leland  L.,  and  Tillery,  Dale.  Breaking  the  Access 
Barriers:  A  Profile  of  Two-year  Colleges,  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  Scries.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1971.  183  pages. 

This  review  of  available  junior  college  data  as  of  1970  analyzes 
major  concerns  and  recommends  directions  for  future  develop- 
ment. Individual  chapters  cover  (1)  the  growth  of  two-year  colleges 
through  the  1960s,  enrollment  projections,  and  the  demand  for 
new  colleges;  (2)  student  characteristics,  including  differences 
between  two-year  and  four-year  college  students  and  the  contrasts 
between  students  in  vocational  and  academic  programs;  (3)  the 
components  of  the  comprehensive  community  college  mission;  (4) 
college  responses  to  urban  problems;  (5)  faculty  characteristics, 
attitudes,  work  load,  compensation,  and  training;  (6)  state  control, 
internal  governance,  and  financial  support;  and  (7)  special 
problems  of  the  private  junior  college.  The  work  concludes  with 
policy  recommendations  concerning  mission  identification,  the 
role  of  two-year  colleges  in  higher  education,  state  governance, 
rnancial  support,  student  financial  aid,  and  faculty  development. 

17  Monroe,  Charles  R.  Profile  of  the  Community  College:  A 
Handbook.  San  Franci  scor  Jossey-Bass,  1972.  435  pagesi 

This  review  of  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  community 
college  examines,  in  textbook  fashion,  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  colleges;  their  commitment  to  open  admissions  and  the 
comprehensive  curriculum;  the  general,  transfer,  and  occupational 
components  of  the  curriculum;  and  student  and  faculty  character- 
istics. It  combines  findings  from  an  extensive  review  of  the 
literature  with  personal  insights  gleaned  from  the  author's  long 
career  in  community  college  education. 
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28  O'Connel I,  Thomas  E.  Community  Colleges:  A  President's 
View.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1968.  172  pages. 

This  publication  evaluates  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
community  college  as  of  the  mid  1960s.  It  examines  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  community  college  faculty  and  students,  provides 
insight  on  how  to  start  community  colleges,  and  describes  the 
transfer,  career,  and  adult  programs  provided  by  most  public  two- 
year  institutions.  It  also  discusses  how  the  multipurpose  commu- 
nity college  has  changed  the  traditional  meaning  of  college  and 
elaborates  on  quantity  versus  quality  in  higher  education  and  on 
the  differences  between  two-year  institutions  and  universities.  The 
book  provides — from  a  founding  president's  point  of  view — an 
analysis  of  the  issues  facing  community  college  leaders  in  the 
boom  years  of  the  early  1960s, 

29  Ogilvie,  W.  K.,  and  Raines,  M.  R.  (eds.).  Perspectives  on 
the  Community -Junior  College:  Selected  Readings.  East 
Norwalk,  Conn.:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1971.  635 
pages. 

Ninety-three  essays  on  the  community  college  by  a  variety  of 
individuals  and  agencies  cover  such  topics  as  the  purpose  and 
mission  of  the  community  college,  its  historical  background,  the 
social  context  within  which  the  colleges  operate,  student  character- 
istics, student  services,  curricular  functions,  community  services, 
faculty  characteristics  and  role,  and  organizational  structure  and 
control.  Contributors  include  Leland  Medsker,  Joseph  Cosand, 
John  Gardner,  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  James  Wattenbargcr,  Edmund 
Gleazer,  Leonard  Koos,  Raymond  Schultz,  Dorothy  Knoell,  Dale 
Tillery,  John  Lombardi,  and  other  well-known  community  college 
experts.  The  book  provides  a  wide-ranging  interpretive  and 
evaluative  look  at  community  colleges  as  of  1970. 

30  Palinchak,  Robert.  The  Evolution  of  the  Community 
College.  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  Press,  1973.  364  pages. 

Drawing  upon  a  750-item  bibliography  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive text  on  the  history  of  the  community  college,  its  students,  and 
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its  faculty,  this  publication  considers  (I)  the  evolution  of  the 
institution  and  its  curriculum,  (2)  the  identity  and  missions  of  the 
colleges,  and  (S)  student  and  faculty  characteristics.  The  author 
notes  that  traditional  colleges  could  not  resolve  problems  of  mass 
higher  education  in  a  technological  society  and  that  it  remains  for 
the  community  colleges  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  do  so.  This 
work  provides  historians  of  the  community  college  with  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  identity  of  the 
community  college  in  American  higher  education. 

31  Proctor,  William  Martin  (ed.).  The  Junior  College:  Its 
Organization  and  Administration.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1927.  226  pages. 

A  series  of  thirteen  essays  (many  of  them  written  by  California 
junior  college  presidents)  examines  the  status  of  the  junior  college 
as  of  the  mid  1920s  and  provides  insights  into  what  educational 
leaders  of  the  time  hoped  the  junior  college  would  accomplish. 
The  work  includes  discussions  of  the  history  of  the  junior  college 
movement;  the  junior  college  curriculum,  faculty,  and  organiza- 
tion; the  administrative  problems  of  small  and  large  junior 
colleges;  the  place  of  the  junior  college  in  the  American  educa- 
tional system;  and  the  academic  achievement  of  junior  college 
transfers  at  Stanford  University.  It  concludes  with  a  ninety-item 
bibliography  compiled  by  Walter  Crosby  Eells. 

32  Seashore,  Carl  E.  The  Junior  College  Movement.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1940.  160  pages. 

This  publication  critically  analyzes  the  status  of  the  junior  college 
movement  as  of  1940,  arguing  that  two-year  institutions  should 
emphasize  terminal  rather  than  transfer  education.  The  author 
maintains  that  only  about  80  percent  of  junior  college  students 
have  the  ability  or  inclination  to  do  university  work  and  that 
efforts  to  increase  baccalaureate  attainment  rates  will  lead  many 
students  to  disillusionment  and  disappointment.  The  book 
provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  the  school  of  thought  that 
saw  the  junior  college  as  an  institution  serving  the  needs  of  those 
"average"  students  who  allegedly  fall  in  the  middle  of  an  ability 
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continuum  ranging  from  the  loss  able  students  who  nun  relatively 
unskilled  trade  occupations  to  students  whose  academic  talent 
affords  entrance  to  the  university, 

33  Slarrak,  James  A.,  and  Hughes,  Raymond  M.  The  Com- 
munity  College  in  the  United  States.  Ames:  Iowa  Slate 
College  Press,  1951,  IM  pages. 

The  authors  detail  a  proposed  system  of  community  colleges  lor 
the  state  of  Iowa,  analyzing  factors  contributing  to  the  need  for 
community  colleges  and  outlining  standards  relating  to  location, 
size,  accessibility,  financial  support,  organization  and  administra- 
tion, student  body,  curriculum,  cooperative  education,  and 
guidance  and  personnel  services,  concluding  with  a  proposed  bill 
for  the  establishment  of  community  colleges  in  Iowa.  This  work 
serves  as  a  good  example  of  the  planning  processes  that  led  to  the 
expansion  of  community  colleges  in  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

34  Thornton,  J.  W.,  Jr.  The  Community  Junior  College. 
New  York:  Wiley,  1972.  304  pages. 

An  introductory  textbook  for  staff  members  in  preservice  and  in- 
service  programs,  this  work  covers  all  aspects  of  community 
college  operations,  with  sections  on  history,  curriculum,  organiza- 
tion, support,  and  administrative  responsibility.  It  makes  the  case 
for  public  support  for  higher  education,  placing  community 
colleges  within  higher  education  and  justifying  these  institutions 
as  a  natural  extension  of  the  free,  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  in  America.  It  provides  a  particularly  strong 
emphasis  on  the  history  of  the  two-year  college  and  its  curriculum. 
The  book  is  useful  as  a  reflection  of  community  colleges  as  they 
were  viewed  during  their  period  of  greatest  expansion  in  the  1960s. 
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35  rl  'iu,  James  W,,  and  others.  The  Study  of  Junior  Col* 
lent  Vol.  2:  Diverse  Dimensions  of  Community  Colleges: 
Case  b  'dies  of  15  Institutions.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the 
Study  ot  Evaluation,  University  of  California,  1972.  222 
pjiges.  (KD  077  508) 

This  work  presents  case  studies  of  fifteen  junior  college's  that  vary 
in  terms  of  location,  type  of  community  served,  age  of  institution, 
enrollment  size,  type  of  governance,  ethnic  composition,  auricular 
program  emphasis,  and  other  variables.  It  draws  upon  data  from 
surveys  and  interviews  conducted  at  these  institutions  to  assess 
student,  faculty,  and  counselor  characteristics  and  to  examine 
administrator  opinions  concerning  the  goals  of  education,  major 
institutional  problems,  community  relations,  counseling  services, 
and  college  relations  with  governmental  agencies.  It  provides 
researchers  with  an  in-depth  view  of  community  colleges  as  they 
existed  in  1970  and  with  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  concerns  of 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators. 

36  Vaughan,  George  B.  The  Community  College  in  America; 
A  Short  History.  (Rev.  ed.)  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1985.  33 
pages.  (ED  255  267) 

The  author  briefly  chronicles  the  events  shaping  the  development 
of  the  American  community  college.  He  traces  the  roots  of  the 
community  college  movement  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  then 
outlines  milestones  relevant  to  the  establishment  of  the  compre- 
hensive mission  in  the  post-World  War  II  era  and  to  the  growth  of 
community  college  education  in  the  boom  years  of  the  1960s.  He 
concludes  with  an  outline  of  factors  that  characterize  the  contem- 
porary community  college  scene  in  terms  of  leadership,  gover- 
nance, services,  and  mission.  This  work  serves  as  a  historical 
sketch  that  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other,  more  compre- 
hensive works  on  the  community  college. 
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37  Vuughan,  Gvovf  1  11.,  and  Associates.  Issues  for  Commuui* 
ty  College  Lenders  h:  a  New  Era.  San  hmnisco:  Josscy- 
Uass,  1983.  275  pages, 

Twelve  essays  explore  problems  faced  by  community  colleges  in 
lerms  of  .students,  currieular  fmw  lions,  and  iustiiutional  manage- 
ment, with  discussions  of  the  conflict  between  traditional  transfer 
education  and  growing  demands  for  adult  continuing  education, 
educational  access  for  the  poor,  the  rollcgc  role  in  moving  women 
into  the  mainstream  of  society,  underlying  assumptions  and 
practices  of  remedial  education,  and  the  revilali/ation  of  general 
education,  The  authors  also  examine  the  community  college  role 
in  baccalaureate  education,  model  student  services  programs, 
educational  leadership  in  the  community  college,  faculty  and  staff 
commitment  to  the  college,  and  college  links  with  business  and 
industry.  The  book  provides  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
challenges  facing  community  colleges  in  the  1980s. 

38  Whitney,  Frcde*  vV  Lainson.  The  Junior  College  in 
America.  Colorado  Teachers  College  Education  Series,  no. 
5.  Greeley:  Colo: -do  State  Teachers  College,  1928.  258 
pages. 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
junior  colleges  undertaken  in  the  late  1920s  to  provide  information 
for  Colorado  educators  who  were  considering  the  development  of 
state-subsidized  two-year  institutions.  It  draws  upon  a  national 
survey  of  colleges,  a  review  of  extant  state  laws  on  junior  colleges, 
an  examination  of  junior  college  standards  from  twenty-four 
states,  and  an  analysis  of  fifty  junior  college  catalogues.  Separate 
chapters  cover  ( 1 )  the  number  and  types  of  existing  junior  colleges, 
(2)  the  objectives  of  junior  colleges,  (3)  the  legal  authorization  and 
definition  of  junior  colleges,  (4)  entrance  requirements  and 
curricula,  (5)  costs  and  sources  of  revenue,  (6)  college  standards 
and  accreditation,  and  (7)  criteria  for  the  organization  of  new 
public  junior  colleges.  The  book  is  useful  primarily  as  an 
exhaustive  statistical  abstract  of  data  available  on  junior  colleges 
in  the  1920s. 
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39  Yanington,  Roger  (od.).  Junior  Collars:  50  States/ 50 
Yenrs.  Washington,  IXC:  American  Assoc  iatiou  of  Junior 
Collets,        500  pages.  (KD  WM  51<l) 

This  collection  of  essays  recounts  the  historical  development  of 
two-year  colleges  in  each  of  twenty-eight  states— Missouri, 
Maryland,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Washington,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Texas, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  New  York,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Hawaii, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi— and  presents  synopses  of 
the  history  of  two-year  colleges  in  each  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  states.  It  provides  historians  of  the  two-year  college  with 
insights  into  the  factors  leading  to  the  growth  of  junior  colleges  in 
the  1960s, 

Analyses  of  the  Community  College  Mission 

40  Boyer,  Ernest  L.  "The  Future  of  Two- Year  Col  leges/1 
International  Association  of  Universities  Bulletin,  1973,  21 
(2),  104-108. 

The  author  argues  that  the  traditional  transfer  and  vocational 
curricula  of  the  community  college  do  not  meet  emerging 
educational  needs,  noting  that  (1 )  lifelong  learning  is  replacing  the 
traditional  pattern  of  completing  all  formal  studies  before 
employment;  (2)  youth  arc  stopping  in  and  out  of  college  rather 
than  completing  four  consecutive  years;  and  (3)  there  is  an 
increased  questioning  of  the  premise  that  a  baccalaureate  degree 
should  be  required  for  employment,  He  suggests,  therefore,  that 
colleges  abandon  their  emphasis  on  curricula  that  prepare  students 
only  for  immediate  employment  or  further  study  and  urges  the 
provision  of  a  "new  transition  degree  programme"  that  would 
allow  the  majority  of  college-age  youth  to  begin  work  at  an  earlier 
age  while  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to  continue  their  studies 
later  on. 
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*41  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  F.ducation.  The  Often- 
Door  Colleges;  Policies  for  Community  Collets*  A 
Special  liefwrt  and  lieeommmdatiotts  hy  (he  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education*  New  Yoik:  McGraw- 
Hill,  ID70.  71  pages, 

This  publication  briefly  traces  the  historical  roots  of  the  ionium* 
nity  college  and  recommends  policies  for  its  future  development.  It 
discusses  the  need  for  new  community  colleges  and  urge*  tliat  they 
remain  comprehensive  rather  than  specialized.  It  maintains  that 
graduates  should  be  given  full  transfer  rights,  that  occupational 
programs  should  be  upgraded  to  meet  changing  manpower  needs, 
that  open  access  should  be  preserved,  and  that  little  or  no  tuition 
should  be  charged.  The  work  emphasizes  the  need  for  more 
occupational  guidance,  greater  commitment  to  enriching  the 
cultural  life  of  college  service  districts,  and  closer  college- 
community  relations  and  discusses  optimal  institutional  size  and 
the  need  for  federal  start-up  grants  for  additional  colleges.  This  is 
a  historically  important  synopsis  of  the  views  of  the  Carnegie 
commission  on  the  community  college  role  in  higher  education. 

42  Cohen,  Arthur  M,  and  Associates*  College  Responses  to 
Community  Demands:  The  Community  College  in  Chal- 
lenging Times.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1975.  190 
pages. 

This  book  examines  community  college  responses  to  new  social 
forces  in  the  1970s  and  discusses  the  resultant  expansion  of 
institutional  mission  into  the  area  of  community  development.  It 
reviews  institutional  adjustments  to  external  pressures  emanating 
from  increased  state  control,  collective  bargaining,  governmental 
pressures  to  impose  higher  tuition,  and  affirmative  action 
requirements;  describes  three  college  responses  to  shifting  enroll- 
ment patterns:  reductions  in  force,  the  expansion  of  the  communi- 
ty services  function,  and  the  development  of  experimental  colleges; 
and  reviews  research  on  faculty  characteristics,  job  satisfaction,  and 
performance  evaluation.  The  book  concludes  that  continued 
expansion  of  the  college  mission  leads  to  diminishing  returns  and 
to  a  lack  of  institutional  flexibility. 
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43  Cohen,  Arthur  M„  mid  Hrawn.  I'loirme  II.  "The  Coup 
niunity  College  in  Search  of  Identity."  f.7j<j'iw,  1071 -72,  1 
(H),  SS-ft!), 

This  article  argues  that,  in  the  struggle  lo  gain  financial  snppoi I, 
community  colleges  have  been  quick  to  seize  upon  cvciy  appamut 
new  function  unci  offer  lo  fulfill  ii,  It  notes  dint  these  func  tions 
have  included  scuvniug  out  low-ability  students  ftoiii  collegiate 
studies;  (mining  students  for  jobs;  and  seiving  a  custodial  (unction 
for  youth,  The  authors  maintain  lliat  the  community  college 
(imnot  possibly  succeed  in  fulfilling  all  thitt  has  been  expected  of 
it  and  urge  community  i  ollegc  leaders  to  identify  and  focus  on 
specific  goals.  Tbey  surest  that  the  colleges  should  center  their 
efforts  on  improving  classroom  instruction  and  leave  other  tasks  to 
other  agencies.  The  article  provides  the  reader  with  insights  into 
the  dilemma  faced  |>y  community  colleges,  which— in  the  absence 
of  a  long  tradition  in  higher  education— need  to  forgr  an 
institutional  identity. 

44  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Lombard!,  John.  "Can  the  Com- 
munity Colleges  Survive  Success?'1  Change,  l!)79,  //  (8), 
21-72. 

This  article  summarizes  trends  in  the  1970s  that  led  to  the 
expansion  of  career,  compensatory,  and  community  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  transfer  function.  The  authors  argue  that  the 
community  colleges'  power  to  attract  non traditional  students  was 
r.ot  matched  by  tbe  ability  to  organize  and  sustain  new  programs, 
and  they  also  suggest  that  tbe  public  will  be  reluctant  to  support 
a  community  college  whose  leaders  imply  that  its  greatest  value 
lies  in  providing  marginally  educative  pursuits  and  in  acting  as  an 
agency  for  transfer  payments.  Tbe  article  provides  historians  of  the 
community  college  with  a  critical  analysis  of  the  expansion  of  the 
community  college  mission  into  areas  outside  the  traditional  scope 
of  baccalaureate  education. 
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45  Cnsiuid,  Joseph  IV  "The  Community  College  and  lis 
Critic*  in  the  IDHOs."  Adll  Itrfmtls,  l!W0,  22  (l)>  17. 

Thenuihoi outlines  nuriculai  and  other  facioi*  thai  will  idled  the 
institutional  iuu^i  iiy  of  community  col  lews  in  the  UMMK.  lie 
discusses  the  couiimiinK  l,mI  1°  <M'll<'  l,lc*  eolhw  mission  and  to 
n ud  a  middle  ground  between  those  who  uv  the  college  as  a  soc  ial 
welfare  institution  providing  an  ana>  ul  tonnmmity  development 
services  ;md  those  who  would  confine  lite  college  to  traditional 
academics  and  examines  further  the  implications  of  die  increased 
competition  for  students,  the  need  to  maintain  high-ciuality 
academic  programs  while  at  the  same  time  snvitiK  uontraditional 
students,  the  problems  posed  by  pan-time  faculty,  and  the 
challenge  posed  by  gtowing  numbers  of  academically  deficient 
students,  This  article  provides  a  succinct  overview  of  the  fat  tors 
affecting  the  image  of  community  colleges  as  quality  educational 
institutions. 

46  Cross,  K.  Patricia,  "Community  Colleges  on  the  Plateau." 
Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1981,  52(2),  113-123, 

The  author  assesses  the  opinions  of  various  college  constituencies 
about  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the  community  college,  basing 
her  findings  on  a  study  in  which  faculty,  administrators,  trustees, 
students,  and  local  citizens  at  eighteen  geographically  dispersed 
community  colleges  were  asked  to  fill  out  the  Community  College 
Goals  Inventory,  an  instrument  that  requires  respondents  to  rank 
order  institutional  goal  statements  in  terms  of  "what  is'1  and 
'what  should  be,"  She  notes  that  faculty  and  administrators  feel 
that  the  goal  of  increased  educational  access  has  been  accom- 
plished and  that  institutional  efforts  should  place  greater  emphasis 
on  teaching  those  who  are  already  admitted.  She  concludes  that  the 
egalitarian  ideals  that  coalesced  the  community  college  movement 
of  the  1960s  are  gone  and  that  new  ones  have  yet  to  be  developed. 
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♦17  I'iHd  Ke«*ai<h  (Imputation,  A  Sumy  o/ (wi/i/ommi  I'uhlir 
Aldtuihs  Tiwqnt  th*  Calilnruitt  (Uwimwiitx  (Uilhun, 
San  1'iain  hio:  I'iHd  KruMiili  Cnipouition.  l!>7!>.  I  lift 
psiK^%.  (Kl>  I!)  I  IMi) 

This  publication  sn iiimai t/t*s  ( hiU iuk>  H  ^  public  opinion  smvey 
cnniniisMoucd  by  the  California  c (Muitiiuiiiy  tollers  dwiiiK  bill 
l!)7!>  Ki  assess  popular  altitudes  lowaid  the  collets  and  to 
deicimiiic  the  nerd  foi  adult  vocational  education,  The4  wcuk 
examine*  (|)  ilu*  late  cd  cnnuminiiy  collect'  attendance  among 
adults  and  their  reasons  for  enrolling.  (12)  opinion*  coiiccmiiiK  the 
illative  impni  lance  of  community  college  functions  and  the 
effec  tiveness  with  whic  h  the  colleges  perform  those  func  tions,  (S) 
evaluations  of  die  effectiveness  with  which  colleges  use  puhlie 
funds,  (4)  ratings  of  the  collets'  instruc tional  cpiality,  (5)  the 
extent  of  public  support  for  cliar^iiif;  tuition,  and  <(i)  the  perceived 
need  for  adult  vocational  education  and  the  extent  to  which 
collies  were  seen  as  appiopriate  places  to  ptovidc  this  education. 
It  provides  an  in-de|>lli  analysis  of  how  California  eiii/ens  view 
their  two-year  colleges. 

48  I'rankel,  Joanne.  The  Do  Everything  College,  Topical 
Paper  no.  4X.  i.os  Angeles:  KMC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1971.  12  pages.  (KDOi)I  8M) 

This  publication  documents  the  growth  of  the  comprehensive 
community  services  role  of  die  community  college,  tracing  the 
development  of  the  two-year  college  from  an  institution  providing 
vocational  and  lower-division  academic  education  to  one  meeting 
the  needs  of  diverse  community  groups.  It  describes  expanding 
community  college  programs  for  new  students,  including  the  aged, 
young  children,  members  of  the  armed  forces,  prison  inmates,  drug 
abusers,  people  living  in  rural  areas,  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  concludes  that  community  colleges  should  establish 
clear  and  compatible  purposes  and  not  overextend  their  efforts. 
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4t)   Gallnp  Oi^iuw.uion,  ♦!  (Uilluh  Siwh  o/  f/je  /#»if#i{^  n/  iw/ 

/«*/.  Pilmrlun,  N.J.!  G.ilhip  OiKiiili/athMi, 
limi.lWiWHn,  (KDLMS-IW) 

This  | »ublU itUcin  ilciiiiN  lesponse*  of  a  nationally  irpieseniative 
sample  o(  L.VIO  ;i<lt ills  who  wne  sinvryed  hi  IW\  i<»  dririniiiir  (I) 
why  adults  wliu  wne  noi  in  *i  honl  hukIii  I'fUnn  to  the  <  luvaoom, 
(tJ)  the  type  of  school  they  would  Ik*  likely  in  attend  iiiul  wliu 
would  |>;iy  (m  iheii  education,  (3)  opinions  coiucininK  Hie  quality 
and  rojil  of  ;i  community  college  education,  ;iii<1  (I)  public 
pen  ep  lions  of  the  pihuaiy  functions  of  ilu*  community  (olh*K<*. 
The  i  espouses  leveal,  miiiouk  cmIk*i  findings,  t !i;il  27  percent  of  the 
lespoudeuts  would  annul  a  community  <ollrf;c*  if  iliry  wm*  lo 
letinn  to  school;  18  peuent  saw  tiausfci  chIiic ;ii ion  as  the  college's 
primary  function,  while  only  22  percent  indicated  vocational 
education,  ami  10  percent  indicated  connnuuiiy  sei  vices,  The  study 
provides  an  indication  of  (he  liadilion.il  academic  role  thai  the 
public  leek  community  collets  should  play. 

50  Gillo,  Martin  W.;  Landcrlrnhn,  Merle;  and  Goldsmith. 
David  N.  "Goal*  and  Kducalional  Trends  in  Community 
Colleges."  Journal  of  Higher  Etluaxtum,  1971,  (7),  l<)l- 
SOS. 

Reporting  the  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  in  the  state  of 
Washington  to  compare  the  |>erceived  goal  priorities  of  faculty, 
administrators,  and  hoard  members  at  the  state's  twenty-six 
community  colleges,  this  article  reveals  that  there  was  close  and 
consistent  agreement  among  the  three  groups  in  placing  highest 
emphasis  on  vocational  programming  for  a  limited  number  of 
students  and  favoring  a  de-emphasizing  of  academic  transfer 
programs  and  open-door  policies.  Using  the  survey  findings,  the 
authors  conclude  that  community  colleges  are  moving  toward  a 
specialized  identity  that  is  in  conflict  with  the  more  comprehensive 
role  favored  by  legislatures,  universities,  and  communities. 
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51  Kerr,  Clark.  "Changes  and  Challenges  Ahead  for  Com- 
munity Colleges."  Community  and  Junior  College  Jour- 
nal, 1980,  50(8),  4-10. 

The  author  comments  on  the  continually  changing  role  of 
community  colleges  as  they  assist  American  society  in  numerous 
ways,  including  preparing  people  for  higher  levels  of  occupational 
skills,  generating  better  ideas  and  scientific  research,  involving 
people  in  intellectual  and  cultural  pursuits,  and  enhancing  the 
creative  and  performing  arts.  He  considers  that,  although  the 
academic  function  in  community  colleges  may  decline,  programs 
in  general  education,  occupational  studies,  life  skills,  cultural  and 
recreational  activities,  counseling,  community  services,  and  other 
noncollegiate  areas  will  increase,  and  he  urges  the  further 
dc.elopment  of  youth  service  programs  that  assist  people  in 
making  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

*52  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Higher 
Education  for  American  Democracy.  Vol.  3:  Organizing 
Higher  Education.  Washington,  D.C.:  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education,  1947.  74  pages. 

This  work  examines  the  organizational  structure  of  the  American 
higher  education  system,  noting  the  respective  roles  of  community 
colleges,  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  teachers'  colleges,  universi- 
ties and  professional  schools,  and  proprietary  institutions.  The 
commission  urges  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  two-year 
colleges  as  a  means  of  satisfying  increased  demand  for  expanded 
educational  opportunity  at  the  13th-  and  14th-grade  levels  and 
suggests  that  the  term  community  college  be  applied  to  these 
institutions  and  that  they  should  serve  a  variety  of  instructional 
purposes,  including  transfer,  adult,  and  vocational  education.  This 
publication  constitutes  a  milestone  in  the  transformation  of  two- 
year  institutions  from  collegiate-oriented  junior  colleges  to 
comprehensive  community  colleges. 
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53  Smith,  Milton  L.,  and  Beck,  John  J.  "Image  of  the 
Community  College  During  the  1970s:  A  Study  of  Percep- 
tions," Community/  Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research 
and  Practice,  1984,  8  (1-4),  233-241. 

This  article  describes  the  changing  image  of  the  community 
college  as  perceived  by  college  presidents,  public  school  superin- 
tendents, state  administrators,  professors  of  community  college 
education,  and  other  educational  leaders  who  participated  in  a 
national  survey.  It  examines  the  respondents'  perceptions  as  they 
relate  to  (I)  the  quality  of  teaching  and  ihe  effect  of  growing 
numbers  of  part-time  faculty,  (2)  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
student  body,  (3)  the  expansion  of  community  colleges  and 
changes  in  college  administration,  (4)  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  various  college  programs,  and  (5)  factors  precipitat- 
ing change.  Among  the  findings  are  that  the  perceived  importance 
of  thi*  transfer  function  has  declined,  that  the  student  body  has 
become  more  diverse,  and  that  the  need  to  provide  accessible, 
community-oriented  programs  was  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
change  agent. 

*54  Vaughan,  George  B.  (ed.).  Questioning  the  Community 
College  Role,  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges, 
no.  32.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1980.  117  pages.  (ED 
195318) 

This  sourcebook  presents  nine  articlt*  that  question  the  communi- 
ty college's  fulfillment  of  its  educational  and  social  roles, 
including  discussions  of  the  prominent  writings  of  community 
college  critics;  the  "cooling-out"  function;  the  negative  social 
impacts  often  attributed  to  the  community  college;  "elite" 
community  college  students  who  transfer  to  and  graduate  from 
selective  senior  institutions;  the  impact  of  funding  patterns  on  the 
college  mission;  the  relationship  between  social  stratification  and 
education;  and  the  influence  of  older,  nontraditional  students  on 
community  colleges.  The  book  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  social 
analyses  of  prominent  community  college  observers,  including 
Burton  Clark,  David  Riesman,  David  Breneman,  Susan  Nelson, 
and  Steven  Zwerling. 
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55  Young,  Robert  B.  'The  Identity  Crisis  of  the  Community 
College:  A  Dilemma  in  Dialectic*'  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1977,  48$),  333-342. 

This  article  examines  the  identity  of  the  community  college 
through  a  dialectical  analysis  of  two  institutional  models:  the 
egalitarian  model  and  the  elitist  model.  The  author  describes  the 
egalitarian  college  as  one  that  is  responsive  to  the  local  communi- 
ty, tied  to  the  public  secondary  education  system,  and  committed 
to  the  goals  ot  accessibility  and  curricular  comprehensiveness, 
whereas  the  elitist  model  posits  a  miniature  university  in  which 
the  transfer  curriculum  dominates  and  all  but  the  most  able 
students  arc  weeded  out.  He  concludes  that  community  colleges 
actually  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  models:  the  open  door 
provides  access  for  all  (an  egalitarian  function),  but  only  a 
homogeneous  group  of  more  academically  able  students  persists 
through  the  program. 

56  Zigerell,  James  J.  "The  Community  College  in  Search  of 
an  Identity."  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1970,  41  (9), 
701-712. 

Maintaining  that  the  community  college  is  still  in  the  throes  of  an 
identity  crisis  that  affects  teachers,  students,  and  the  curriculum, 
the  author  of  this  article  points  out  that  part  of  the  crisis  stems 
from  the  community  college's  awkward  position  in  American 
education,  sandwiched  between  high  school  and  university.  He 
identifies  the  main  problem,  however,  as  the  commitment  of 
community  colleges  to  vocational-technical  education,  a  vague 
term  that  refers  to  a  curricular  grab  bag,  and  argues  that  certain 
kinds  of  vocational  training  should  be  conducted  on  the  job  or 
should  be  carried  out  by  other  agencies  and  that  general  ci  liberal 
education  should  still  remain  the  prime  goal  of  the  community 
college.  He  concludes  that  community  colleges  should  be  con- 
cerned with  careers  rather  than  jobs;  that  is,  with  providing  a  life- 
enhancing  education  through  instructional  innovations. 
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Two-year  colleges  are  the  point  of  entry  for  millions  of 
students  in  higher  education.  The  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  reports  that  4,836,819  students 
were  enrolled  in  two-year  college  credit  programs  during  fall  1984 
and  that  an  additional  3,723,629  students  enrolled  in  noncredit 
programs  during  1983-84.  These  students  vary  greatly  in  terms  of 
age,  ability,  aspirations,  socioeconomic  status,  and  reasons  for 
attending  college.  The  works  cited  in  this  chapter  of  the  biblio- 
graphy report  on  student  characteristics  and  abilities  (nos.  57-97), 
student  outcomes  and  achievement  (nos.  98-133),  enrollment 
trends  and  influences  (nos.  134-150),  minorities  and  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  (nos.  151-168),  and  the  special  needs  of 
nontraditional  students  (nos.  16D-188). 

Student  Characteristics  and  Abilities 

Most  student  research  focuses  on  descriptive  analyses  of 
those  served  by  two-year  colleges.  Of  particular  note  are  those 
studies  based  on  large  national  or  state  samples,  including: 

•  Baird,  Richards,  and  Shevel  (no.  62),  who  analyze  the  college 
experiences  of  4,009  second-year  students  at  a  sample  of  twenty- 
nine  colleges; 

•  Garbin  and  Vaughn  (no.  74),  who  profile  the  characteiistics  of 
5,000  vocational  students  at  sixty  institutions; 
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The  Massachusetts  Stale  Transfer  Articulation  Committee  (no. 
83),  which  surveyed  approximately  15,000  students  unending 
public  and  private  two-year  colleges  in  spring  1972; 
Knoell  and  others  (no.  79),  who  assessed  the  backgrounds, 
characteristics,  goals,  and  outcomes  of  students  at  thirty-two 
California  community  colleges; 

Laming  and  Hanson  (no.  81),  who  drew  upon  a  longitudinal 
study  involving  thousands  of  community  college  students  to 
examine  the  differing  characteristics  of  students  in  four  age 
groups; 

Adams  and  Roesler  (no.  57),  who  profiled  the  first-time 
students  entering  the  Virginia  community  colleges; 
Nickens  (no.  88),  who  surveyed  4,631  community  services 
students  in  Florida; 

Templin,  Daniel,  and  Sbearon  (no.  95),  who  contrasted  the 
characteristics  of  North  Carolina  community  college  students 
with  the  slate's  population  as  a  whole; 

Alden  and  Siefertb  (no.  58),  who  assessed  the  role  of  race  and 
sex  stereotyping  in  the  career  decision-making  processes  of 
1,488  Illinois  community  college  students; 
Dennison,  Forrester,  and  Jones  (1982;  no.  70),  who  studied 
7,997  students  in  university  transfer  programs  at  British 
Columbia  community  colleges; 

Morante  and  others  (no.  86),  who  assessed  the  basic  skill 
competencies  of  first-time  students  in  the  New  Jersey  commun- 
ity colleges; 

Sheldon  (no.  93),  who  conducted  a  longitudinal  analysis  of 
6,500  students  entering  the  California  community  colleges; 
Dennison,  Forrester,  and  Jones  (1983;  no.  71),  who  surveyed 
8,500  students  entering  vocational  programs  in  British 
Columbia; 

Riley  (no.  92),  who  assessed  the  liberal  arts  knowledge  of  8,026 
students  in  four  urban  community  college  districts;  and 
Astin,  Green,  Korn,  and  Maier  (no.  61),  who  examined  the 
characteristics  and  aspirations  of  first-time,  full-time  freshmen 
entering  a  national  sample  of  two-year  colleges. 
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These  studies  reveal  the  wide  range  of  socioeconomic,  demogra- 
phic, and  psychological  characteristics  of  two-year  college  students 
and  the  varied  educational  objectives  that  students  bring  with 
them  to  the  college.  Some  of  them  also  point  up  the  limitations  of 
using  college-inspired  definitions  to  describe  the  students.  For 
example,  Dennison,  Forrester,  and  Jones  (no.  70)  note  the  large 
numbers  of  students  who  enroll  in  transfer  programs  to  pursue  a 
personal,  intellectual  interest  and  who  have  no  intention  of 
transferring.  Similarly,  Riley  (no.  92)  found  that  only  27  percent  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  transfer  courses  in  four  urban  community 
college  districts  actually  intended  to  transfer;  many  were  enrolled 
for  personal  interest  or  for  job-related  reasons.  As  for  students 
enrolled  in  occupational  programs,  Sheldon  (no.  93)  found  that 
only  a  minority  actually  intended  to  complete  a  certificate  or 
associate  degree;  some  students  were  enrolled  intermittently  to 
upgrade  present  job  skills  or  to  maintain  professional  licenses. 
Surveys  of  student  educational  intent,  then,  have  made  it  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  traditional  measures  of  success  (for  example, 
degree  attainment  and  transfer)  are  inappropriate  for  understand- 
ing the  behavior  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  two-year  college 
clientele. 

Student  Outcomes  and  Achievement 

College  leaders  nonetheless  recognize  that  it  is  imperative 
t^  assess  student  outcomes  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  college  in 
n.  nig  stated  or  implicit  aims.  The  establishment  of  a  transfer 
curriculum  presupposes  the  goal  of  transfer  and  subsequent 
baccalaureate  degree  attainment.  Similarly,  the  occupational 
curriculum  incorporates  the  goal  of  student  employment  in 
training-related  jobs.  College  mission  statements— usually  printed 
in  college  brochures  and  catalogues— also  imply  less  tangible  goals 
related  to  the  affective  development  of  students  as  good  citizens 
and  educated  persons. 

The  items  cited  in  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  (nos.  98- 
133)  chronicle  the  efforts  of  educational  researchers  to  assess  these 
outcomes.  Only  one  of  these  works  (Alfred,  no.  99)  focuses  on 
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affective  outcomes  in  terms  of  college  impacts  on  student  attitudes 
and  behaviors.  Most  of  the  other  works  utilize  follow-up  research 
designs  to  examine  the  employment  success  of  former  students  and 
the  academic  success  of  those  students  who  have?  trail**!" 
four-year  colleges  or  universities.  Of  particular  note  air  u.  » 
scale  follow-up  studies  conducted  in  Florida  (nos.  109,  lit,  \2 I, 
123),  Illinois  (nos.  101,  102,  103,  113,  114,  118,  119,  122),  New 
Jersey  (no.  121),  Arizona  (no.  128),  Maryland  (no.  129),  North 
Carolina  (no.  100),  Oregon  (no.  I2C),  and  British  Columbia  (no. 
108).  These  studies  are  among  the  largest  longitudinal  examina- 
tions of  two-year  college  students.  In  one  study  (no.  114),  for 
example,  the  Illinois  Community  College  Hoard  assessed— over  a 
four-year  period — the  objectives,  educational  experiences,  and 
employment  succe  of  27,663  first-time  freshmen  who  enrolled  in 
occupational  programs  at  the  Illinois  community  colleges  during 
fall  1974. 

These  follow-up  studies,  however,  vary  greatly  in  terms  of 
methodology  and,  thus,  reliability.  Many  researchers,  for  example, 
survey  only  graduates  (those  who  have  earned  an  associate  degree) 
and  ignore  the  large  number  of  students  who  leave  college  without 
fulfilling  graduation  requirements.  Low  response  rates  arc  a 
particularly  pervasive  problem,  and,  in  addition,  many  researchers 
do  not  control  for  student  input  variables,  such  as  academic  ability 
or  prior  employment  experience.  Student  follow-up  studies,  then, 
must  be  viewed  in  light  of  their  considerable  limitations,  most  of 
which  the  authors  readily  admit  to. 

What  can  be  concluded  from  these  studies?  The  findings 
are  mixed.  Most  of  the  statewide  follow-up  studies  c^.ed  above 
conclude  that  the  community  colleges  do  a  good  job  in  preparing 
students  for  employment  or  transfer.  Despite  the  obvious  lack  of 
criteria  indicating  how  many  community  college  students  should 
transfer  or  obtain  training-related  employment,  these  studies 
document  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  former  students  are  doing 
well  at  the  university  or  on  the  job.  Other  researchers  are  less 
sanguine.  Astin  (no.  104)  and  Clowes  and  Levin  (no.  107)  provide 
evidence  that  high  school  graduates  who  start  their  baccalaureate 
education  at  community  colleges  have  a  lower  probability  of 
obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree  than  students  who  start  out  at 
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four-year  colliers  or  universities.  Wilms  and  1  lansoll  (no.  132) 
iiulic ate  that  the  success  of  vocational  students  in  obtaining 
1  ra in i i IK- rcla uxl  employment  varies  by  field  of  study  and  (hat  larRc? 
proportions  of  students  arc  not  .successful  at  all. 

Enrollment  Trends  and  Influences 

The  third  section  of  this  chapter  presents  a  selection  of  the 
relatively  few  authors  who  analyze  changing  trends  and  patterns  in 
community  college  enrollment.  Several  themes  emerge  in  the 
studies,  including: 

•  the  effect  of  college  accessibility  on  enrollment  (nos.  134,  135, 
147); 

•  the  "reverse  transfer"  phenomenon  caused  by  growing 
numbers  of  students  transferring  from  four-year  to  two-year 
institutions  (nos.  138,  140,  141); 

•  declining  enrollment  in  transfer  programs  and  an  upsurge  of 
enrollments  in  vocational  curricula  (nos.  136,  142,  143,  144); 

•  the  tendency  of  students  to  "stop  out"  and  "stop  in"  on  an 
intermittent  basis  (no.  150);  and 

•  growing  student  consumerism  (nos.  137,  148). 

These  studies  document,  among  other  trends,  the  growing 
emphasis  of  vocationalism  in  two-year  colleges  and  the  growing 
tendency  of  students  to  attend  on  an  intermittent,  part-time  basis. 

Minorities  and  the  Economically  Disadvantaged 

A  large  proportion  of  all  minority  students  in  higher 
education  arc  enrolled  in  the  nation's  two-year  colleges.  Of  the 
works  cited  in  this  section  of  the  chapter  (nos.  151-168),  three  are 
landmark  efforts  in  describing  the  special  needs  of  these  students: 
(1)  Knoell's  (no.  157)  1970  national  study  of  black  youth;  (2) 
Morrison  and  Ferrante's  (no.  161)  survey  of  special  programs  for 
minority  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students;  and  (3) 
Olivas's  (no.  162)  exhaustive  review  of  available  data  on  the  status 
of  black,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  Native  American  students.  Each 
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pMvick'K  evidence  that  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  higher 
education  thinugh  enrollment  in  a  community  college— though 
significant  in  and  of  itself— lias  not  greatly  reduced  educational 
inequities  between  the  races.  Olivas  maintains  that,  because 
minorities  are  oven  ('presented  in  two-year  colleges  mid  because 
public  two-year  colleges  spend  less  money  per  student  than  senior 
institutions,  the  educational  system  is  in  fact  inequitable,  This 
theme  has  been  taken  up  niore  forcefully  by  several  sociologists 
whi..,e  works  (listed  in  Chapter  Twelve)  posit  that  the  community 
college  helps  perpetuate  an  inequitable  class  structure.  The 
counterargument,  though,  is  tlut  the  community  colleges  have 
provided  access  to  many  students  who  might  not  otherwise  have 
gone  to  college  anywhere. 

The  Special  Needs  of  Nontraditional  Students 

The  term  nontraditional  student  has  become  a  catchall 
phrase  for  several  groups  of  students  who,  like  minorities,  have 
been  underreprescnted  at  two-year  colleges.  The  literature  focusing 
on  such  students  includes  works  on  elderly  students  (nos.  177,  183), 
female  students  (nos.  179,  130,  186,  187),  and  adults  beyond  the 
traditional  college-going  age  (nos,  175,  182,  18'1).  Some  also 
include  foreign  students  in  this  category  (nos.  169,  172,  17G,  178, 
185).  Most  authors  stress  the  need  to  provide  special  services  that 
will  allow  nontraditional  students  to  take  full  advantage  of  college 
offerings.  Large-scale  efforts,  for  example,  have  been  undertaken  to 
recruit  women  in  technical  vocational  programs  (such  as  electron- 
ics) that  are  dominated  by  men  (nos.  180,  181).  Few  of  the  authors, 
however,  provide  any  evidence  pertaining  to  the  effectiveness  of 
such  efforts. 

Sources  of  Further  Information 

The  researcher  looking  for  further  information  on  com- 
munity college  students  should  consult  the  general  texts  cited  in 
Chapter  Two  of  this  bibliography.  Those  texts  providing  extensive 
sections  on  the  two-year  college  student  include  Henry  (no.  20), 
Hillway  (no.  21),  Mcdskcr  (no.  25),  Blocker,  Plummer,  and 
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Hichaidson  (no.  7).  Godfrey  and  Ilohnsunm  (no.  ID),  Cohen, 
Ihawer,  and  Lombard!  (no.  IS),  Mcdskn  and  Ttllrry  (no. 
Ogilvic  nnd  Raines  (no  2!)),  Monroe  (no,  27),  Ihishncll  (no,  10), 
Palint liak  (no.  80),  and  Cohen  nnd  Drawn1  (no.  12).  The  Milling 
raphics  provided  by  die  authors  also  serve  as  excellent  sources  ol 
further  information. 

A  second  rrsomce  is.  of  coup-,  die  KRIC!  datn  base,  which 
includes  a  wealth  of  relevant  documents.  The  reseauhcr  (in  ning  to 
KRIC  will  find,  anions  <*u..  r  items.  the  following:  state  and 
national  compilations  of  statistical  data  on  *wo<year  college 
indents  (including  enrollment  and  demographic  data);  numerous 
!»»:  Hit  follow  up  studies  conducts'  by  individual  colleges;  and 
repoits  describing  the  efforts  of  individual  colleges  to  provide  for 
the  special  needs  of  nontraditional  students.  Numerous  disst'i ta- 
tions  have  also  been  written  on  two-year  college  students;  these  can 
be  located  through  Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  Chapter 
Thirteen  provides  further  information  on  how  to  find  statistical 
data,  KRIC  documents,  and  dissertations  on  topics  related  to  two- 
year  college  education  and  administration. 
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57  Adams,  June  J.,  and  Roeslcr,  Elmo  D.  A  Profile  of  First- 
Time  Students  at  Virginia  Community  Colleges,  1975-76, 
Richmond:  Virginia  State  Department  of  Community 
Colleges,  1977.  58  pages.  (ED  153  691) 

This  publication  provides  data  on  the  demographic,  socioeco- 
nomic, and  academic  characteristics  of  the  first-time  students 
entering  the  Virginia  community  colleges  in  1973-74,  1974-75,  and 
1975-76.  Trends  noted  over  the  th*ec-year  period  studied  include 
die  growth  in  the  proportion  of  female  students,  the  increased 
number  of  black  students,  the  increased  median  age  of  students, 
the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  students  who  plan  to  earn  a 
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bachelor's  degnv,  and  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students 
who  have  no  degree  aspirations  at  all,  The  aniliois  point  out, 
however,  thai  these  changes  are  relatively  slight  and  that  the 
overall  characteristics  of  first-lime  students  remained  stable.  The 
wotk  is  useful  as  a  descriptive  analysis  of  Virginia  community 
college  entrants  during  the  mid  l!)7()s, 

58  Aldeu,  Klaiue  l\,  and  Sicfcrth,  Bcrniccc  U.  "Sex  and  Rate 
as  Career  Clio  ice  Determinants  in  the  Technologies.*1 
Journal  of  Studies  in  Technical  Careers,  1980,  2  (3),  575- 
588, 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  student  survey  conducted  to  assess 
the  role  of  sex  and  race  stereotyping  in  the  career  decision-making 
process  of  young  adults.  It  details  the  responses  of  1, 188  students  at 
sixteen  Illinois  community  colleges  who  were  asked  (I)  to  indicate 
the  race  and  sex  of  acquaintances  trained  or  working  in  the  career 
field  of  their  choice;  (2)  to  classify  each  of  thirty  occupations  as 
appropriate  for  men,  women,  or  both;  and  (3)  lo  classify  those 
same  occupations  as  appropriate  for  whites,  minorities,  or  both. 
Among  the  findings  is  that  women  and  minority  respondents 
shared  and  supported  traditional  sex-role  and  racial  occupational 
biases.  The  authors  call  for  "a  campaign  of  career  information 
addressed  to  those  persons  perceived  by  students  as  most  influen- 
tial in  the  decision-making  process  .  ♦  ."  (p.  587). 

59  Allen,  Kenneth.  "Student  and  Faculty  Attitudes. "  Library 
College  Journal,  1970,3  (4),  28-36. 

Please  see  no.  650  for  the  fidl  annotation. 

*60  American  College  Testing  Program.  The  Two-Year 
College  and  Its  Students;  An  Empirical  Report.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa:  American  College  Testing  Program,  1969.  157  pages. 

This  publication  details  various  research  projects  conducted  by  the 
American  College  Testing  (ACT)  Program  at  two-year  colleges, 
providing  information  on  sucli  institutional  characteristics  as 
cultural  affluence,  technological  specialization,  age,  size,  transfer 
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emphasis,  and  business  orientation.  It  compares  two-year  tollctfc 
students  willi  foiir-yrar  nillrRr  students,  limliug  tlir  former  less 
able  in  torms  ol  academic  potential  sulci  piior  academic  achieve- 
ment and  concluding  thai  occupational  education  tends  toatuaci 
students  with  low  aptitude  and  high  family  so<  iocmuoiuic  status 
or  with  high  aptitude  and  low  socioeconomic  status,  The  woik 
repot  in  thai  ACT  semes  pwdicl  specific  course  grades  at  two-year 
colitis  about  as  W(dl  as  they  do  at  four-year  ( ollcgcs. 

61  Astin,  Alexander  W,;  (iimi,  Kenneth  C;  Komi,  William 
S.;  .mil  Maior,  Mary  Jane.  The  American  Freshman: 
National  Norms  for  lull  Los  Angeles:  IIiKhn 
Education  Research  Institute.  University  ol  California, 
I!M<1.  178  panes. 

The  authors  detail  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  a  large  national 
sample  of  first-time,  full-time  freshmen  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities  during  fall  1981.  The  .study  compares  two-year  college 
respondents  with  respondents  from  other  types  of  institutions  in 
terms  of  demographic  and  socioeconomic  characteristic*,  high 
school  background,  educaiional  and  career  objectives,  reasons  for 
selecting  the  college  in  which  enrolled,  probable  college  major, 
sources  of  financial  support,  and  political  and  social  attitudes.  It 
provides  one  of  the  few  sources  of  eomparati"1  data  analyzing  the 
differences  between  two-year  and  four-year  allege  students  'N»  e: 
this  survey  has  been  conducted  and  published  aim  1  "ce 
1966.) 

62  Baird,  Leonard  L.;  Richards,  jamcs  M.,  Jr.:  and  Shcvel, 
Linda  R.  "A  Description  of  Graduates  of  Two-Year 
Colleges."  ACT  Research  Reports  no.  28.  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 
American  College  Testing  Program,  1969.  28  pages. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  survey  of  4,009  students  who  were 
completing  their  second  year  of  study  at  a  national  sample  of 
twenty-nine  two-year  colleges,  including  information  on  students1 
backgrounds,  their  purposes  in  attending  college,  their  evaluations 
of  teachers,  their  participation  in  campus  extracurricular  life,  their 
future  plans,  their  satisfaction  with  the  college  experience, 
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methods  used  by  Modems  to  finance  ilic-ii  education,  the  amount  of 
commuting  done  hy  students,  and  ilunr  ill l«»<  aiiou  of  time.  Ii  notes 
the  -small  iiiiiuhri  of  students  who  tiausfei  ami  argues  thai  uvo* 
year  cc»1|c*k««  piaclitiouc  is  should  cmomage  ^indents  io  think  nunc* 
iraliMit  ally  about  their  Inline, 

63  Drawer,  Moieine  li  \tw  /Vr.v/irc/jfv.t  «w  Versotuiliiy 
Dcvdnpmrnl  in  tUAlr&t  Students*  Sao  Francisco:  |ossry- 
Ha**,  I97S.  2S2  pages, 

The  author  argues  that  college  students  nml  io  he  understood  as 
individuals  wiili  complex  personalities  and  noi  simply  categorized 
on  i lie  basis  of  traditional  intelligence  and  academic  achievement 
measures,  She  utilizes  data  gathered  in  a  suivcy  of  l,87(i  freshmen 
at  three  community  adieus  io  study  students  on  the  basis  of 
"functional  hocmial,"  a  psychological  construct  "which  describes 
the  device  10  width  a  person  is  able  10  tolerate  ambiguity,  delay 
gratification,  exhibit  adaptive  flexibility,  demonstrate  goal 
dhc<  tcducss,  relate  Io  self  and  others,  and  have  a  c  lear  sense  of 
personal  identity"  (p.  34),  She  finds  thai  measures  of  "functional 
potniti:d"  aie  not  related  to  such  common  characterizations  of 
students  as  ethnic  background  or  marital  stains  and  examines  i lie 
implications  of  the  study  findings  for  the  conceptualization  of 
student  developmental  ihe  community  college. 

64  Brnc,  Kldon  J.;  Engen,  Harold  B.;  and  Maxey,  K.  James. 
How  Do  Communii-  ^allege  Transfer  and  Occupational 
Students  Differ?  lov  ly,  Iowa:  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Division,  Aim  College  Testing  Program,  1971. 
31  pages.  (ED  019  723) 

This  publication  examines  the  personality  differences  between 
students  enrolled  in  transfer  and  those  enrolled  in  vocational 
curricula  at  three  Iowa  two-year  colleges  during  spring  1968. 
Utilizing  daia  from  several  personality  inventories,  the  authors 
assess  differences  in  such  areas  as  vocational  preference,  academic 
aptitu  Uicational  aspirations,  interpersonal  competence,  and 
self-n  ns  of  ability  on  various  skills.  Among  their  findings  is 
that,  wh.r   there  were  many  differences  between  male  students  in 
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ninipaiinnal  and  liamfri  piu^aiit*,  friiial*  tuultuh  in  ihr  I vvt > 
cm  in  ilium  moups  wrie  vriy  uuiih  alike,  The  wnik  im  liulr>  Unit4 
Information  on  ihe  validity  of  Ihr  um*  u»rd  but  pinvide*  ai  I«\*m 
some  IiuikIu  hilo  llir  prnoualiiy  tliffeimti'ti  of  a  sample  o| 
voc aiioiuil  and  namfei  Minimi*. 

05  Cohni,  Anhni  M„  mul  Hi  awn »  Ilnn-me  II,  "Chapter  Six; 
Inoiiuilou;  Old  Methods  and  New  Media."  In  Ailhur  M. 
Cohen  and  Flnreiue  II.  Ihawer,  The  Ameiittm  Community 
CollrgcSAU  hanrisu>:  Josseydtass.  lilHS.pp.  H7-H5H. 

I'm  an  annotation  of  die  wink  in  its  riuiiriy.  please  see  no.  li!. 

66  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  lliuwrr,  Floieme  II.  "Chapter 
Two:  Students;  (heater  Nuiuhen,  Moie  DivriMty,  \';iiicd 
Puiposes."  In  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  I* Intent e  H,  Hiuwcr. 
The  A  met  it  an  Community  Collect*.  San  Fiaucisco:  Josm  y- 
Bass,  IU82.  pp.  2iK«.r>, 

Koi  an  annotation  of  the  wotk  in  its  entirely.  |)lease  see  no.  11!. 

67  Cohen,  Artliui  M.,  and  Ilrawcr.  Moiciur  U.  (cds.).  77ir 
Humanities  in  Two-Year  Colleges:  A  Heview  of  the 
Students.  Los  Angeles:  Outer  for  the  Study  of  Community 
Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges. 
1975.  M  pages.  (F.I1  108  727) 

Drawing  upon  au  extensive  review  of  the  literature  to  provide  a 
description  of  students  in  humanities  courses  at  two-year  colleges, 
the  authors  stress  die  meat  variety  of  students  served  by  two-year 
colleges  and  assess  the  impact  of  eight  types  of  community  college 
students  on  humanities  programming:  (1)  students  who  intend  to 
transfer;  (2)  terminal  students,  who  do  not  intend  to  go  beyond  two 
years  of  postsecondary  study;  (3)  pragmatic  students,  who  choose 
their  colleges  for  practical  reasons*  such  as  closeness  to  home,  low 
cost,  and  the  types  of  courses  available;  (4)  honors  students;  (5) 
minority  students;  (6)  adult  students;  (7)  senior  citizens;  and  (8) 
working  and  married  students.  They  illustrate  how  the  diversity  of 
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the  student  body  places  special  demands  on  humanities  curricula 
at  two-year  colleges. 

68  Cohen,  Arthur  M.;  Brawcr,  Florence  B.,  and  Lombaidi, 
John.  "Chapter  Five;  The  Students  in  Review"  and 
"Chapter  Six:  Studying  the  Students."  In  Arthur  M. 
Cohen,  Florence  B.  Brawcr,  and  John  Lombardi,  A 
Constant  Variable.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1971,  pp. 
63-98. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  13. 

69  Cross,  K.  Patricia.  The  Junior  College  Student:  A  Research 
Description.  Princeton,  N.J.:  Educational  Testing  Service, 
1968.  56  pages. 

The  author  draws  upon  a  number  of  research  studies  conducted  in 
the  mid  19fi0s  to  profile  the  characteristics  of  the  junior  college 
student  and  establish  hypotheses  for  further  research,  utilizing 
these  studies  to  summarize  what  is  known  and  unknown  about  the 
academic  characteristics  of  students,  their  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds, their  self-concepts,  their  interests  and  personality  traits, 
their  reasons  fo*/  attending  college,  and  their  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations.  She  makes  several  comparisons  between 
junior  college  students  *  id  their  counterparts  at  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.  This  work  serv  s  primarily  as  an  interpretive 
summary  of  the  student  data  collected  in  large-scale  national 
studies  conducted  during  the  1960s. 

70  Dcnnison,  John  D.;  Forrester,  Glen;  and  Jones,  Gordon. 
"A  Study  of  Students  from  Academic  Programs  in  British 
Columbia's  Community  Colleges."  Canadian  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  1982, 12  (1),  29-41. 

This  article  summarizes  the  results  of  a  survey  of  7,997  students 
who  enrolled  in  university  transfer  programs  at  British  Columbia 
community  colleges  but  did  not  continue  their  study  at  a  univer- 
sity. The  authors  review  findings  (based  cn  a  56  percent  response 
rate)  as  to  original  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  academic  program, 
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factors  in  the  choice  of  a  community  college  over  other  institu- 
tions, reasons  for  not  transferring  to  a  university,  employment 
status  while  enrolled,  and  opinions  concerning  the  college 
experience  and  quality  of  teaching  provided.  They  note  that  many 
adults  pursue  academic  courses  for  personal  interest  only,  that  the 
teaching  reputation  of  the  colleges  attracts  only  a  small  percentage 
of  students,  and  that  college  attendance  is  positively  related  to  the 
existence  of  a  college  within  the  region  in  which  ?i  student  lives. 

71  Dennison,  John  D.;  Forrester,  Glen  C;  and  Jones,  Gordon. 
"An  Analysis  of  Students  Enrolling  in  Career  Technical 
Programs  in  the  Colleges  and  Institutes  of  British  Colum- 
bia." Canadian  Vocational  Journal,  1983, 18  (4),  24-27. 

Reporting  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  8,500  students  who  entered 
vocational  programs  at  British  Columbia  postsecondary  institu- 
tions in  fall  1981,  the  authors  outline  the  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  students,  their  educational  and  employment 
backgrounds,  their  objectives  in  enrolling,  and  their  future  plans. 
They  note  that  the  survey  is  only  the  first  phase  of  a  major 
longitudinal  study  that  will  monitor  the  performance  of  the 
students  from  the  time  of  their  enrollment  until  they  have  been 
actively  employed  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  graduation.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  longitudinal  analyses  of 
postsecondary  vocational  students. 

72  Faulkner,  Gary  L.;  Garbin,  Albeno  P.;  Wimberley,  Ronald 
C;  and  Vaughn,  Derrald.  "Socioeconomic  Status  and 
Prestige  of  Vocational  Occupations  Among  Junior  College 
Students."  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education,  1976, 
13  (4),  80-83. 

This  aiiiclr  ys  vocational-technical  students  from  sixty  two- 
year  collr  roughout  the  nation  to  assess  student  perceptions 
of  the  prestige  of  the  jobs  for  which  they  are  being  trained. 
Drawing  upon  responses  from  5.170  students,  the  authors  note  that 
those  from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds  tend  *.o  attribute 
more  prestige  to  the  jobs  for  which  occupational  training  is 
provided  than  do  students  from  middle-  and  upper-status  b^ck- 
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grounds.  They  argue,  therefore1,  that  mobility  into  more  presti- 
gious occupations  is  more  problematical  for  youths  who  have  been 
socialized  in  lower-status  families. 

73  Friedlandcr,  Jack.  Student  and  Faculty  Ratings  of  Aca- 
demic Abilities  of  Community  College  Students.  Los 
Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges, 
1981.  14  pages.  (ED  202  510) 

The  author  examines  student  academic  abilities  as  perceived  by  a 
sample  of  instructors  and  students  at  a  large  urban  multicampus 
district.  He  details  the  instructors'  perceptions  of  their  students' 
ability  or  inability  to  perform  a  series  of  fourteen  skills,  the 
students'  ratings  of  their  confidence  in  those  skills,  and  the  degree 
of  correspondence  between  student  and  instructor  ratings.  Among 
his  conclusions  is  that  there  is  a  consensus  among  students  and 
their  instructors  "that  a  high  percentage  of  students  .  .  .  have  some 
difficulty  in  performing  activities  that  require  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  solving  problems  .  .  .  ,  understanding  science,  identify- 
ing biases  in  research  reports,  and  engaging  in  independent 
inquiry."  He  suggests  that  the  existing  practice  of  allowing 
students  to  enter  and  complete  courses  without  first  having  to 
demonstrate  mastery  of  basic  skills  should  be  discontinued. 

74  Garbin,  Albeno  P.,  and  Vaughn,  Derrald.  Community- 
Junior  College  Students  Enrolled  in  Occupational  Pro- 
grams: Selected  Characteristics,  Experiences,  and  Percep- 
tions, Final  Report,  Columbus:  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1971.  280 
pages.  (ED  057  196) 

This  descriptive  analysis  of  approximately  5,000  community 
college  vocational  students  from  sixty  separate  institutions  across 
the  United.States  draws  upon  responses  to  a  survey  administered  in 
1968  to  profile  the  students  in  terms  of  demographic  and  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics,  self-esteem  and  success  orientation,  high 
school  background  and  grades,  parental  interest  and  influence, 
immediate  post-high  school  experiences,  factors  influencing 
college  and  program  enrollment,  and  opinions  concerning  the 
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iideqiKicy  of  the  college  program.  It  includes  comparative  breal 
downs  of  dulii  by  sex,  race,  program  of  study,  and  other  variables, 
providing  a  ran:  insight  into  the  characteristics,  motivations,  and 
goals  of  a  large  national  sample  of  vocational  students  in  the  late 
1960s. 

75  Godfrey,  Eleanor  P.,  and  Hohnstroni,  Engin  I.  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  Vocational-Technical  Centers, 
Phase  1.  Washington,  D.C.:  Bureau  of*  Social  Science 
Research,  1970.  357  pages.  (ED  053  718) 

Please  sec  no.  19  for  the  full  annotation. 

76  Johnson,  Alan,  and  Avila,  Don.  "Community  Colleges: 
Miniuniversities  or  Opportunity  Centers?"  Community! 
Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1977,  1  (2),  1C.  116. 

Please  sec  no.  1 15  for  the  full  annotation. 

77  Julian,  Augusta  A.  Utilizing  Telecommunications  for 
Non-Traditional  Instruction  in  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  System:  Project  Final  Report.  Dur- 
ham: Durham  Technical  Institute  and  North  Carolina 
Consortium  for  Instructional  Telecommunications,  1982. 
148  pages.  (ED  224  957) 

Please  see  no.  584  for  the  full  annotation. 

78  Kintzer,  Frederick  C,  and  Wattenbarger,  James  L.  The 
Articulation/ Transfer  Phenomenon:  Patterns  and  Direc- 
tions. Horizons  Monograph  Series.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Council  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges;  Los  Angeles: 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1985.  80  pages. 

Please  see  no.  932  for  the  full  annotation. 
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79  Knoell,  Doiotl  and  others.  Through  the  Open  Door:  A 
Study  of  i*nt  and  Performance  in  California's 
Commau  < ..'Urges*  Repoit  76-1.  Sacramento:  California 
State  Posua 'iiidary  Education  Commission,  1976,  82 
pages.  (ED  119  752) 

This  work  reports  on  a  landmark  study  of  students  at  thirty-two 
California  community  colleges  conducted  between  1972  and  1976 
in  an  effort  to  ascertain  educational  origins,  personal  characteris- 
tics, goals,  patterns  of  performance  and  persistence,  and  activities 
after  leaving  the  colleges.  It  shows  the  heterogeneity  of  community 
college  students  and  points  out  how  enrollments  grew  rapidly 
during  the  1970s  as  the  colleges  developed  special  programs  for  the 
educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged,  the  physically 
handicapped,  women,  senior  citizens,  and  displaccd-worker 
students.  The  study  reveals  that  two-thirds  of  the  California 
students  at  the  time  it  was  conducted  were  part-timers  who  were 
older  than  traditional  college-age  students  and  who  enrolled  only 
intermittently.  The  authors  conclude  that  continuing  education 
for  part-time  adult  students  has  become  the  dominant  function  in 
the  California  system,  and  they  recommend  that  college  policies 
affecting  the  award  of  grades  and  credit  be  modified  to  accommo- 
date part-time  students  dropping  in  and  out  of  the  institutions 
according  to  their  particular  goals.  They  also  suggest  guidelines 
for  better  student  record  keeping. 

80  Koos,  Leonard  V.  The  Community  College  Student. 
Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1970.  580  pages. 

Synthesizing  several  hundred  studies  dating  from  the  1920s  on 
junior  college  and  university  students  and  on  adolescents  in 
general,  the  author  presents  data  on  the  physical,  mental,  personal, 
and  social  development  of  adolescents,  their  sexual  and  dating 
behavior,  and  occupational  and  recreational  interests.  He  discusses 
aptitude,  social  and  personal  characteristics,  and  attitudes  and 
interests  of  college  students,  presents  implications  for  the  curricu- 
lum and  for  college  student  personnel  services,  and  shows  how 
colleges  can  enhance  personal  development  in  students  through  an 
increased  emphasis  on  student  activiiies.  Chapter  summaries 
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provide  useful  synopses  of  findings  from  numerous  studies  of 
college  students. 

81  Leriuiiig,  Oscar  T„  and  Hanson,  Gary  ft.  "Adult  Students 
at  Two-Year  Colleges:  A  Longitudinal  Study.1'  Commun- 
ity/Junior College  Research  Quarterly*  1977,  /  (3),  271- 
287. 

This  article  draws  upon  data  collected  by  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  a  longitudinal  study  of  community  college 
students  to  assess  the  differing  characteristics  and  needs  of  students 
in  four  age  groups:  nineteen  or  younger,  twenty  to  twenty-four, 
twenty-five  to  thirty-nine,  and  forty  or  older.  It  summarizes 
findings  from  three  surveys  conducted  in  the  longitudinal  study: 
(1)  the  base-year  survey  of  17,137  students  who  entered  a  national 
sample  of  two-year  colleges  in  1970,  (2)  a  survey  of  7,933  of  those 
students  two  years  after  initial  enrollment,  and  (3)  a  survey  of  2,591 
of  the  participating  students  conducted  in  spring  1975.  Differences 
were  found  at  each  stage  between  younger  and  older  respondents 
in  terms  of  abilities,  achievement,  motivation,  self-concept,  goals, 
values  orientation,  out-of-class  activities,  expressed  need  for  help, 
and  other  variables. 

82  London,  Howard  B.  The  Culture  of  a  Community  Col- 
lege. New  York:  Praegcr,  1978.  181  pages. 

Please  see  no.  970  for  the  full  annotation. 

83  Massachusetts  State  Transfer  Articulation  Committee. 
Study  of  Massachusetts  Two-Year  College  Students: 
Implications  for  Massachusetts  Four-y'  ar  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Amherst:  Massachuse.  *  State  Transfer 
Articulation  Committee,  1972.  43  pages.  (ED  068  081) 

This  survey  of  approximately  15,000  students  attending  public  and 
private  junior  colleges  in  Massachusetts  during  spring  1972 
assesses  the  students*  demographic  characteristics,  aspirations, 
reasons  for  attending  college,  living  arrangements,  plans  for 
transfer,  financial  aid  requirements,  needs  for  vocational  counsel- 
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ing,  and  major  Holds  of  study.  Among  t lie  finding*  arc  that  only  25 
permit  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  did  not  plan  to 
transfer  and  that  the  state's  four-year  colleges  should  he  prepared 
to  accept  growing  numbers  of  transfer  students.  The  work  is  useful 
for  understanding  the  characteristics  and  educational  aspiration^ 
of  Massachusetts  junior  college  students  in  the  early  1970s. 

84  Mcdsker,  Leland  I..  "Chapter  Two:  The  Junior  College 
Student/'  In  Leland  L,  Medsker,  The  Junior  College- 
Progress  and  Prospect.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  I960,  pp. 
29-50. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  25. 

85  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Te>i:  Students/'  In  Charles 
R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  Ihe  Community  College:  A  Hand- 
book.  San  Fraud?  x  Joj&oy-Bass,  1972,  pp.  181-206. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  27. 

86  Morantc,  Edward  A.,  and  others.  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  on  Results  of  the  New  Jersey  College 
Basic  Skills  Placement  Testing  and  Recommendations  on 
Instruction  and  Curriculum,  May  20,  1982-September  23, 
19C2.  Trenton:  New  Jersey  Basic  Skills  Council,  1982.  54 
pages.  (ED  232  716) 

This  report  summarizes  composite  scores  earned  by  the  51,135  New 
Jersey  college  students  who  took  the  New  Jersey  College  Basic 
Skills  Placement  Test  in  1982.  It  compares  data  for  four  groups  of 
students:  those  at  public  two-year  colleges,  those  at  New  Jersey 
state  colleges,  those  at  Rutgers  University,  and  those  at  the  New 
Jersey  Institute  of  Technology;  within  each  of  these  four  catego- 
ries, scores  are  also  compared  by  sex,  enrollment  status  (full-time/ 
part-time),  and  year  of  high  school  graduation.  The  report 
provides  insights  into  how  New  Jersey  community  college  students 
compare  with  students  at  other  higher  education  institutions  in 
terms  of  competency  in  verbal  skills,  computation,  and  elementary 
algebra. 
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87  Murphy,  Peter  J.  "Factors  Affecting  an  Adult's  Attendance 
at  a  Community  College  in  the  livening."  Manitoba 
Journal  of  Education,  1073,  8  (J>),  Gfi-72. 

Drawing  ,.on  a  survey  of  attending  .students,  dropouts,  and 
faculty  from  the  evening  division  of  a  Canadian  community 
college,  the  author  assesses  the  factors  affecting  the  attendance  and 
persistence  of  adult  students.  Among  other  findings,  he  determines 
that  adult  students  do  not  have  adequate  opportunities  to  discuss 
learning  difficulties  and  personal  problems  with  faculty.  He  also 
notes  that  insufficient  time  for  study  significantly  affects  the  adult 
student's  progress  and  that  attendance  is  strongly  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  learn  vocational  skills  for  job  advancement.  The  article 
provides  a  useful  example  of  one  college's  effort  to  better 
understand  the  motivation  and  problems  of  evening  students. 

88  Nickens,  John  M.  "Who  Takes  Community  Service 
Courses  and  Why."  Community/ Junior  College  Research 
Quarterly,  1977,2  (1),  11-19. 

This  study  of  the  demographic  characteristics  of  4,631  community 
service  students  in  Florida  and  their  reasons  for  enrolling  in 
community  service  courses  reports  that  students  have  diverse 
reasons  for  taking  community  service  courses,  ranging  from 
employment-related  goals  to  those  dealing  with  personal  interests 
or  bobbies.  The  author  recommends  that  course  objectives  be 
communicated  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  that 
teacher  qualifications  be  examined  in  some  areas  of  community 
service  programs.  He  concludes  that  greater  effort  should  be  made 
to  serve  all  types  of  citizens  in  the  community,  although  that  may 
require  financial  support  through  fee  waivers,  financial  aid,  oi 
state  support. 
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89  Ogilvie,  William  K.,  and  Raines,  Max  R.  (eels.).  "Part 
Four:  TIic  Student  Population,"  In  William  K,  Ogilvie 
and  Max  R,  Raines  (eds,),  l}vrsfurtiv(\s  on  the  Community 
Junto*  Co//ov.  New  York:  \ppleton'Ceniuiy«Ciofls,  1971, 
pp.  m-m. 

For  an  annotation  ol  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  2!). 

90  Oiuuien,  Jerome  Hrainard,  Stephen  R.;  and  Canficld, 
Albert  A.  "Learning  Preferences  of  Younger  and  Older 
Students."  Community  College  Frontiers,  1<)79,  7  (8),  29- 
33. 

This  article  compares  younger  and  older  students  in  a  suburban 
community  college  in  terms  of  course  preferences,  preferred 
learning  style,  and  expectancy  of  success,  Drawing  upon  the 
findings  of  a  survey  in  which  the  Learning  Styles  Inventory  was 
administered  to  1,700  students  aged  twenty  or  younger  and  to  1,064 
studenis  who  were  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  older,  the  authors 
conclude  that  learning  environments  for  younger  students  should 
be  structured  differently  fro  n  learning  environments  for  older 
students. 

91  Paliuchak,  Robert.  "Chapter  Four:  The  Student  Clien- 
tele." In  Robert  Palinchak,  The  Evolution  of  the  Com- 
munity College.  Metuchen,  N.J.:  Scarecrow  Press,  1973,  pp. 
186-209. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirely,  please  see  no.  30. 

92  Riley,  Michelle.  The  Community  College  General  Aca- 
demic Assessment:  Combined  Districts,  1983-8*1.  Los 
Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges, 
1984.  59  pages.  (ED  246  959) 

This  publication  examines  the  liberal  arts  knowledge  of  a  large 
sample  of  urban  community  college  students  (N  =  8,026)  as 
revealed  in  their  scores  on  the  General  Academic  Assessment,  an 
instrument  specially  designed  to  assess  student  competency  in  five 
areas:  the  humanities,  sciences,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
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English  usiif5c\  it  details  mean  scores  in  each  aiea  and  picMiils 
tabular  l>n*ak«l0\viis  <>f  these  means  by  age,  numhfi  of  college  units 
coiapl|,|ri'«  location  of  the  high  school  from  which  the  student 
^i;idu.»tnl,  highest  degree  held,  anticipated  date  of  receiving  the 
associate  dcglW)  umsoii  for  attending  college,  ethnic ity,  native 
laiiRiisW1*  iuMl  self' ruiiiiK-s  of  academic  ability.  It  provide*  insights 
into  What  students  know  ahoni  die  liberal  arts  and  how  this 
knowledge  varies  with  differing  pcisnnal  hac  kgrounds, 

%93  SMdon,  M.  Stephen.  Statewide  Longitudinal  Study: 
Report  on  Academic  Year  /f>7tf-<S7.  Pail  5:  Final  tiefwrL 
Woodland  IliHs,  Calif,;  Un  Angeles  Pierce  College,  1982. 
268  pages.  (ED  217  917) 

This  report  details  the  methodology  and  findings  of  a  luce-year 
longitudinal  study  of  a  sample  of  6,500  students  who  entered 
fifteen  California  community  colleges  for  the*  first  time  in  fall 
1978.  It  examines  the  characteristics,  enrollment  patterns,  and  goal 
achievement  ()f  different  prototypes  of  students  falling  under  three 
broad  categories:  (I)  those  who  assumed  that  they  would  eventu- 
ally transfer,  (2)  those  who  wanted  to  find  new  employment  or 
improve  their  job  skills,  and  (3)  those  who  had  enrolled  to  fulfill 
a  personal  interest.  It  provides  valuable  insights  into  the  ways  that 
standard  categorizations  of  students  belie  actual  student  intent, 
noting'  f°r  example  l'iat  many  so-called  vocational  students 
actually  P'an  to  attain  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

94  Stones,  Ivan  D.;  Beckmann,  Milton  W.;  and  Stephens, 
Larry  j  "Factors  Influencing  Mathematical  Competencies 
IU  Two- Year  College  Students. 99  Community  I  Junior 
Collcg€  Research  Quarterly,  1980,  5  (I),  31-36. 

Utilizes  ah  in-class  survey  of  338  students  in  precalculus  courses 
at  sis  community  colleges,  this  article  examines  the  relationship  of 
competcncy  in  mathematics  with  four  variables:  sex  of  student, 
high  school  sjze>  high  school  mathematics  background,  and 
attitude  of  the  student  toward  mathematics.  The  authors  determine 
that  thc  sludents*  scs  or  high  school  class  size  had  no  relationship 
to  measured  mathematics  competency  but  that  competency  was 
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m' K»u I i( ai u ly  related  to  the  number  and  lypr  of  couiM's  taken  in 
high  school  and  to  the  personal  attitudes  of  students  toward 
iiiullimiuiu'Ni  They  provide1  evidence  connadii  ting  otlirt  irseaich 
indicating  diat  female  stiulrnt s  are  mow  likely  to  he  math  anxious 
titan  male  .students. 

95  Teiuplin,  Robert  T.j  Daniel,  David  K,;  and  Shcarou, 
Ronald  W.  "Arc  Community  Colleges  I  mly  the  'People's 
College1?"  Community  Collar  Itrvicw,  l!)77, •/  ('I).  7-M. 

This  article  examines  the  demographic  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  a  sample  of  I0.I7I  North  Carolina  couununity 
college  students  to  determine  whether  the  colleges  are  serving  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  population  at  huge.  Comparing 
the  student  sample  with  the  population  of  North  Carolina  as  a 
whole  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  race,  prior  educational  attainment,  and 
income,  tin?  authors  note  that  credit  programs  include  dispropor- 
tionately large  numbers  of  younger  college-age  i miles  and  that 
noncredit  programs  include  disproportionately  large  .lumbers  of 
affluent  females.  They  also  find  that  the  elderly  and  those  with 
little  formal  education  are  underrepresented  in  botii  types  of 
programs.  The  article  provides  ^sefiu  insights  into  what  segments 
of  the  general  public  are  served  by  the  community  college 

96  Thornton,  James  VV.  "Chapter  Eleven:  The  Community 
College  Student. M  In  James  W.  Thornton,  The  Commun- 
ity Junior  College,  New  York:  Wih>y,  197U,  pp.  M5-156. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  34. 

97  Warren,  Jonathan  R.  "Chapter  Three;  The  Changing 
Characteristics  of  Community  College  Students."  In 
VVilliam  L.  Decgan,  Dale  Tillery,  and  Associates,  Renew- 
ing the  American  Community  Collegt:  Priorities  and 
Strategies  for  Effective  Leadership.  San  Hancisco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1985,  pp.  53-79. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  M. 
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Student  Outcome*  and  A<hievrinenl 

98  Alba,  Kirliaul  D,,  and  Laviii,  pavid  K,  "Coiuuuiniiy 
Colleges  and  Tracking  in  I  HkIut  Kducatiou."  Soviohny 
of  Education*  IflKI.  5-/  (•!),  22S-!2S7. 

This  article  compares  the  academic  piogiess  of  two  student  cohoits 
nitoiitiK  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  in  1070:  (I) 
students  who  applied  In  and  were  accepted  at  CUNY  fouryear 
itistilu tious  and  (U)  students  who  applied  to  a  CUNY  loot-year 
institution  but  who  were  assigned  instead  to  one  of  five  CUNY 
community  colleges.  It  shows  that  the  community  col  lege1  students 
generally  were  less  likely  to  attain  the  baccalaureate  degree,  even 
when  an  impressive  array  of  background  variables  wen*  controlled 
for.  The  authors  warn,  however,  that  the  effects  of  attending  a  two- 
year  college  rather  than  a  four-year  institution  were  modest  and 
varied  fiotn  one  two-year  college  to  another,  They  conclude  that 
community  colleges  do  not  seem  to  function  as  a  separate  track  in 
higher  education  but  that  "too  little  is  known  about  characteristics 
of  community  college  environments  and  their  effects  on  students" 
(p.  230). 

99  Alfred,  Richard  L.  Unpads  o/  Community  and  Junior 
College  on  Students*  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  American  College 
Testing  Program;  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges,  1975.  103  pages.  (ED  108  792) 

Integrating  research  and  theory  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
community/junior  college  impact  on  student  attitudes  and 
behaviors,  the  author  provides  a  review  of  the  literature  on  college 
impact,  focusing  on  its  relevance  to  the  two-year  college,  and  then 
describes  an  empirical  model  for  the  analysis  of  impact  in  the 
community/ junior  college.  He  isolates  and  identifies  key  variables 
th  a  account  for  impact  in  the  community  colleges,  as  well  as 
alternative  strategies  for  maximizing  impact,  and  finds  that 
community  colleges  have  only  minimal  impact  on  students, 
because  student  and  institutional  value  orientations  are  often 
nonintersecting  and  sometimes  even  conflicting.  The  work 
provides  a  theoretical  framework  and  specific  guidelines  for 
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edmamis  inieieMnl  in  maximizing  iln<  positive4  iinp.n  I  o(  mllege 
programs, 

100  Allied,  Mwuus  l)„  ami  WiiiKlk'M.  Julian  C„  Jr.  Follow* 
Up  Study  ol  r>?V-S0  Students:  Ninth  Carolina  Cwimuih 
ity  tuAtr^f  System*  Kakigh:  Division  of  iMiinniug  ami 
Research  St»i  ices,  Nonh  Cainliua  Stale  IVpainueiu  of 
Community  Collars,         10  pa^es.  (Kl)  217  !KM) 

This  publication  lepous  findings  of  a  follow-up  survey  conducted 
in  !!)8l  to  assess  the  employment  and  educational  status  of  58,0*15 
occupational  curriculum  sludrnts  who  left  the  Nnith  Carolina 
community  colleges  in  l!)7!MQa  chawing  upon  responses  from  -Hi.  I 
peiccnl  of  i In*  founer  students  to  examine  their  opinions  concern- 
ing (I)  i In*  decree  to  which  their  educational  objec lives  had  been 
nut,  (2)  reasons  for  leaving  the  college ,  (3)  euneiu  educational 
activities  or  plans  for  continuing  education,  (•!)  anient  job  and 
relationship  of  employment  to  itniniiig,  and  (ft)  the  usefulness  and 
quality  of  the  training  pioviclecl  at  the  community  college1*  The 
report  details  findings  for  graduates,  early  leaveis,  and  dropouts, 
thus  providing  insights  into  the  comparative  success  of  students 
who  had  not  earned  a  clegiee  or  ceuificaic 

101  Andeison,  Kniest  F.  Three-Year  Comparison  of  Transfer 
and  Native  Student  Progress  at  the  Uitu  ersity  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  Fall,  1973  Group*  Research  Memo- 
randum 77-9.  Urbana:  Office  of  School  and  College 
Relations,  University  of  Illinois,  1977,  03  pages.  (EI)  M9 


This  publication  details  findings  of  a  study  conducted  at  the  end 
of  spring  1976  to  compare  the  academic  progress  and  success  of 
three  groups  of  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois:  (1)  students 
who  transferred  from  community  colleges  in  fall  1973;  (2)  students 
who  had  transferred  to  the  university  from  a  four-year  institution; 
and  (3)  "native"  university  students,  including  all  1973  fall-term 
continuing  juniors  who  had  begun  their  baccalaureate  work  at  the 
university.  It  compares  the  three  groups  of  students  on  a  serncster- 
by-semestcr  basis  in  terms  of  attrition,  grade-point  average, 
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academic  standing,  and  graduation  iaies,  This  work  h  i^«*ful  ;is  a 
deMiiptive  aiiiilytu  ill  ilu*  aiadeiuic  ai  liicvemeiu  ol  a  kntff  culimi 
of  miniuunity  %«ill«aK«a  tutwfns,  although  Mtidv  lii'Utaiinm 
piecludc  "infciciwes  rnutciuiiiK  the  independent  clfeii'  'vpeol 
institution  atictitit  d  on  iit.uli-mu1  in  hieveiuctir  (p,  .4). 

402  Aiwlctsou,  KuicM  1:„  stiiil  licet*,  Philip  (i.  7Vu<  'Vur 
(Uhi*(>a)i*on  of  Vmosfet  and  Native  Stutlnit  Pwnrrs\  ,  f 
//if  University  of  Illinois  at  UfhatuvGhamfmign:  pttll,  1**77 
Groifu  Research  Mrniniamiwui  BO-li,  If iti.nt;t;  Office  of 
Schn  il  and  ('oil cm  Relations,  Wnivcisiiy  of  Illinois,  HMO. 

This  publication  cl««i:iiN  the  findings  U  a  i wo- war  longitudinal 
study  nudciialu*!  ai  :lr*  "Juiveisily  of  Mir  us  to  compare  i|h* 
academic  pingtcs*:  of  il.ree  student  groups;  (I)  78<i  students  who 
ii«uislcti"d  to  I  lie*  urn  t'isity  from  Illinois  conuutuiity  colleges  in 
fall  1977;  (2)  4,220  'native"  students  who  wcte  em  oiled  at  the 
univcisiiy  iis  continuing  juuiois  in  fall  1 077:  and  (il)  fi7t>  students 
who  trunsfcrted  to  the  university  in  fall  1977  from  font -year 
colleges.  It  provides  a  scnicsici-hy-seuicsier  analysis  of  the  grade- 
point  averages,  academic  status,  and  ictciiiion  and  graduation  rate's 
for  each  of  the  thue  student  colioiis  and  also  compaics  die  grades 
(Mined  by  the  students  dining  the  study  period  in  twelve  academic 
ateas.  The  woik  hcmvs  as  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  academic 
progress  made  by  a  large  cohort  of  community  college  transfer 
students. 

103  Anderson,  i.rucst  l\.  and  DcGray,  Jndiih.  Comparison  (}f 
Transfer  and  Native  Student  Progress  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana+Chau\paign%  1973  Group. Rwurc  h 
Menioraudiun  76-8.  IJrbana;  Office  of  Sihool  and  College 
Relations,  University  of  Illinois,  li)7fx  15  pages.  (F.I)  128 
002) 

This  publication  compares  the  academic  progress  of  three 
categories  of  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Illinois:  (1) 
"native"  students  who  had  begun  their  baccalaureate  studies  at  the 
university,  (2)  students  who  had  transferred  to  the  university  from 
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another  four-year  institution,  and  (3)  students  who  had  transferred 
to  the  university  from  a  junior  college.  It  examines  several  indices 
of  academic  progress,  including  university  grade-point  average  and 
persistence  two  years  afler  transfer,  grade-point  averages  earned  in 
twelve  subject  areas  during  the  1973-74  and  1974-75  academic 
years,  and  the  comparison  of  pretransfer  with  posttransfer  grades. 
The  authors  conclude  that  two-thirds  of  the  junior  college 
transfers  are  successful  at  the  university  but  that  they  have  lower 
achievement  rates  than  four-year  transfers  or  native  students. 

104  Astin,  Alexander  W.  Four  Critical  Years:  Effects  of  College 
on  Beliefs,  Attitudes,  and  Knowledge.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1977.  293  pages. 

The  author  utilizes  longitudinal  data  collected  by  the  Cooperative 
Institutional  Research  Program  to  examine  the  effects  of  college 
on  student  beliefs  and  behavior.  He  examines  findings  as  they 
relate  to  college  impacts  on  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  self-concept; 
academic  achievement  and  educational  attainment;  and  career 
development.  He  also  examines  behavior  changes  over  the  college 
years,  student  satisfaction  with  the  college  environment,  and  the 
permanence  of  college  effects.  Among  his  conclusions  is  that 
community  colleges  may  not  serje  the  best  interests  of  students 
who  begin  their  baccalaureate  education  directly  out  of  high 
school,  because  their  chances  of  attaining  the  baccalaureate  degree 
are  diminished  by  attending  a  two-year  rather  than  a  four-year 
institution.  This  book  thus  presents  one  of  the  most  challenging 
criticisms  of  the  community  college  transfer  function. 

105  Baird,  Leonard  L.  (ed.).  Assessing  Student  Academic  and 
Social  Progress.  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges, 
no.  18.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1977.  118  pages.  (ED 
140  900) 

This  sourcebook,  offering  six  essays  examining  techniques  used  to 
assess  student  progress,  presents  a  taxonomy  of  student  character- 
istics that  potentially  can  be  changed  by  college  instruction  and 
then  discusses  (1)  a  model  of  student  learning  that  can  be  applied 
to  decisions  in  admissions,  selection,  placement,  further  education, 
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and  program  modification;  (2)  assessment  measures  that  predict 
the  academic  success  of  community  college  students  who  transfer; 
(3)  assessment  of  the  impact  of  vocational  programs;  and  (4) 
college  impact  on  social  mobility.  The  work  demonstrates  thai 
assessment  of  student  progress  can  improve  guidance,  counseling, 
and  community  college  planning  and  administration. 

106  Clark,  Burton  R.  "The  'Cooling-C  viion  in  Higher 
Education. 99  American  Journal  of  *)gyt  I960,  55  (6), 
569-576. 

Please  see  no.  965  for  the  full  annotation. 

107  Clowes,  Darrel  A.,  and  Levin,  Bernard  H.  "How  Do  Two 
Year  Colleges  Serve  Recent  High  School  Graduates?" 
Community  College  Review,  1980,  7  (3),  24-35. 

The  authors  utilize  data  collected  in  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972  to  examine  (I)  the 
differences  between  high  school  graduates  who  attend  two-year 
colleges  and  those  who  attend  four-year  colleges  and  (2)  the 
differences  in  achievement  rates  between  those  starling  out  at  a 
two-year  college  and  those  starting  out  at  a  four-year  college. 
Among  other  findings,  they  note  that,  while  two-year  colleges  are 
effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  who  aspire  to  a  two-year 
degree,  they  are  less  effective  in  helping  students  who  want  to  earn 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

108  Dennison,  John  D.;  Jones,  Gordon;  and  Forrester,  Glen  C. 
A  Longitudinal  Folloxv-Up  Survey  of  Students  from 
Career/ Technical  Programs  in  British  Columbia  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  Institutions:  Summary  Report. 
Vancouver,  B.C.:  B.C.  Research,  1988.  34  pages.  (ED  238 
473) 

This  publication  summarizes  the  findings  of  a  follow-up  study  of 
9,941  former  full-  and  part-time  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in 
vocational  programs  at  British  Columbia  two-year  colleges  but 
who  did  not  re-enroll  in  fall  1982.  Utilizing  responses  from  48 
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percent  of  the  former  students,  i»  nalyzes  their  reasons  for 
attending  college,  their  reasons  for  not  completing  graduation 
requirements  (U  applicable).  1 1 1  c^i r-  current  employment  and/or 
educational  activities,  their  satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the 
college  experience,  and  their  plans  for  further  education.  The  work 
provides  insights  into  the  motivations  of  two-year  college  voca* 
tional  students,  although  the  data  are  rendered  questionable  by  a 
low  response  rate  (a  characteristic  problem  of  most  vocational 
follow-up  studies). 

109  Florida  Community  Junior  College  Inter-institutional 
Research  Council.  Where  Are  They  Now?  A  Follow-Up 
Study  of  First  Time  in  College  Freshmen  in  Florida's 
Community  Junior  Colleges  in  Fall  1966.  N.p.:  Florida 
Community  Junior  Coilcgc  Inter-institutional  Research 
Council,  I9G9.  58  pages.  (F.D  035  396) 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  survt,  onducted  in  1969 
to  assess  the  educational  progress  and  opinions  of  those  individu- 
als who  entered  the  Florida  community  colleges  as  first-time 
freshmen  in  fall  1966.  Utilizing  responses  from  r\  stratified  random 
sample  of  the  students,  it  profiles  the  average  respondent  in  terms 
of  current  residence,  length  of  time  between  high  school  gradua- 
tion and  junior  college  matriculation,  educational  achievement, 
and  opinions  concerning  the  value  of  the  junior  college  expe- 
rience. Among  the  findings  is  that  the  majority  of  students  in  the 
sample  had  not  received  an  associate  degree  or  transferred  to  a 
senior  institution  in  the  time  period  covered.  The  study  concludes 
that,  while  these  students  had  not  met  the  traditional  measures  of 
educational  success,  further  research  is  needed  to  determine  whethei 
the  colleges  are  assisting  students  in  other,  less  tangible  ways. 

*110  Florida  Department  of  Education.  Articulation,  Talla- 
hasse,  Fla.:  Division  of  Community  Colleges,  Department 
of  Education,  1975.  61  pages.  (ED  116  721) 

This  work  provides  information  on  the  characteristics  and 
academic  progress  of  26,742  students  who  ti;  isfcrred  from  a 

Note:  N.p.,  "no  place, 'v  is  used  when  the  publisher's  location  is 
not  specified  in  the  work. 
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Florida  community  college1  and  were  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  the  Florida  State  University  System  during  fall  1973. 
Included  arc1  data  on  (I)  personal  characteristics,  such  as  sex,  race, 
age,  year  of  university  entrance,  and  number  of  credit  hours 
transferred,  (2)  the  university  grade-point  averages  of  the  transfer 
students,  and  (3)  the  relationship  between  Florida  Twelfth  Grade 
Test  scoies  earned  by  the  transfer  students  and  their  university 
grade-point  averages.  Among  the  findings  is  that  there  was  no 
relationship  between  the  students'  Twelfth  Grade  Test  scores  and 
their  academic  success  at  the  university.  The  study  suggests, 
therefore,  that  junior  college  students  who  have  earned  the 
associate  degree  should  be  admitted  to  the  university  without 
regard  to  earlier  test  scores. 

111  Francis,  John  B.,  and  Jones,  Griffith,  III.  Education  ( — ? — ) 
Employment:  Comprehensive  Follow-Up  Study  of  Two- 
Year  College  Graduates  in  New  York  State,  Phase  11. 
Buffalo:  Department  of  Higher  Education,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1976.  101  pages.  (ED  156  273) 

This  publication  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education 
in  New  York  State's  public  two-year  colleges  through  a  follow-up 
survey  of  1970-71  and  1973-74  graduates,  examining  (1 )  the  success 
of  graduates  in  job  placement  or  university  transfer;  (2)  salary  and 
job-mobility  patterns;  (3)  graduates'  opinions  of  the  training  they 
received  while  at  college;  (4)  employers'  attitudes  concerning 
graduates'  training  and  work  performance;  and  (5)  graduates'  use 
of  college  placement  offices.  It  also  provides  a  literature  review 
covering  college  placement  services,  the  organization  and  staffing 
of  the  placement  function,  and  follow-up  study  methodologies. 
The  work  provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  the  difficulties 
associated  with  vocational  follow-up  research  and  into  one  state's 
efforts  to  overcome  those  difficulties. 

112  Gragg,  William  L.,  and  Stroud,  Patricia  M.  "Do  Com- 
munity Colleges  Help  Salvage  Late-Bloomers?"  Commu- 
nity College  Review,  1977,.  4  (3),  37-41. 

Please  see  no.  927  for  the  full  annotation. 
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Iao  Illinois  Community  College  Hoard,  A  Statewide  Foilow* 
Up  Study  of  1973  Transfer  Students  front  Illinois 
Public  Community  Colleges  (Phase  HI  Progress  Report)* 
Vol.  2.  no,  II.  Spiiimliekl:  Illinois  Community  College 
Board,  1977.  5*1  pagrv  (ED  110  891;  in. .liable  in  microfiche 
only; 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in  1**75 
to  assess  the  retention  and  academic  performance  of  10  I  15 
students  who  transferred  from  the  Illinois  public  community 
colleges  in  fall  1973  to  public  and  private  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  state.  Among  the  findings  is  that  77.5  percent  of 
the  transfer  students  either  graduated  or  were  enrolled  in  good 
standing  as  of  the  end  of  spring  1975.  The  work  also  points  out 
that  the  students'  grade-point  average  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
transfer  was  the  same  as  the  grade-point  average  earned  by  the 
students  at  the  community  college  level  prior  to  transfer.  This 
study  is  useful  as  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  semester-by- 
scmcsler  achievement  and  retention  of  a  large  statewide  cohort  of 
community  college  transfers. 

114  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  Illinois  Public  Com- 
munity Colleges  Statewide  Occupational  Student  Follow- 
Up  Study:  Final  Report  of  a  Three  Year  Longitudinal 
Study  of  Fall  1974  New  Students  Enrolled  in  Occupational 
Programs,  Springfield:  Illinois  Community  College  Board, 
1979.  72  pages.  (ED  169  958) 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  four-year  longitudinal 
study  conducted  to  examine  the  objectives,  educati  experi 
ences,  and  employment  success  of  27,663  first-time  In  .in. en  who 
enrolled  in  occupational  programs  at  the  Illinois  community 
colleges  during  fall  1974.  It  summarizes  data  pertaining  to  the 
reasons  students  enrolled  in  occupational  programs,  the  extent  to 
which  former  occupational  students  achieved  their  objectives,  the 
enrollment  patterns  of  occupational  students,  and  the  educational 
and  employment  status  of  former  students.  Among  the  findings  are 
that  only  56  percent  of  the  students  matriculated  with  the  intent  of 
preparing  for  employment  in  new  career  areas  and  that  many 
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enrnllui  wiili  objectives  that  roulil  ht*  met  by  completing  one  or 
two  courses.  The  suuly  is  useful  primarily  as  an  illustration  of  the 
diverse  goals  and  enrollment  patterns  of  vocational  students, 

115  Johnson,  Alan,  and  Avila,  Don.  "Community  Colleges: 
Miiiinnivcrsities  or  Opportunity  Centers?"  Community/ 
Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1977,  I  (2),  109-116, 

This  article  compares  the  academic  success  of  students  enrolled  in 
two  types  of  community  colleges:  (1)  "miniuuiversitics,1'  those 
with  traditional,  punitive  grading  systems  and  academic  probation 
policies,  and  (2)  "opportunity  centers,"  those  with  pass/no-pass 
grading  systems.  The  authors  trace  the  academic  progress  of  first- 
time,  full-time  students  who  enrolled  in  the  transfer  curricula  at 
four  community  colleges,  two  classified  as  "ininiuniversilies"  and 
two  as  "opportunity  centers,"  They  note  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  "opportunity  center"  students  (52  percent)  transferred  to  senior 
institutions  than  did  "miuiunivcrsity"  students  (25  percent).  They 
also  find  that  the  grade-point  averages  of  the  "opportunity  center" 
transfers  were  higher  than  those  of  the  "miniuniversity"  students. 
They  conclude  that  the  "weeding  out"  process  of  the  "ininiuniver- 
sity"  docs  not  result  in  a  more  highly  able  cohort  of  community 
college  transfers. 

116  Kastner,  Harold  H.,  Jr.  "Instructional  Accountability  and 
the  Systems  Approach."  Community  College  Review, 
1974,  2  (1),  35-41. 

Please  sec  no.  434  for  the  full  annotation. 

*117  Knoell,  Dorothy  M.,  and  Mcdsker,  Leland  L.  From  Junior 
to  Senior  Colleges:  A  National  Study  of  the  Transfer 
Student.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 1965.  102  pages. 

This  work  reports  the  results  of  a  national  study  of  'vc  achieve- 
ment of  transfer  students,  focusing  on  degree  attaint,  outcomes 
for  dropouts  who  enrolled  elsewhere,  grade-point  average,  and 
comparisons  with  nrive  student  populations.  The  authors  discuss 
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the  factors  affecting  tr;msffi'  student  performance,  analy/f  student 
views  on  their  performance,  und  review  problematical  practices 
involving  grades.  They  also  exit  mint;  state  and  institutional 
differences  in  the  performance  of  transfer  students;  the  auricular, 
counseling,  and  economic  factors  thai  affec  t  transfer  students;  and 
problems  in  articulation.  They  conclude1  that  junior  colleges  have 
a  fine  record  in  preparing  students  for  transfer  but  suggest  areas 
for  improvement,  The  work  serves  as  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
transfer  function  as  it  existed  in  the  early  1960s. 

118  Lach,  ivan  J.,  and  Kohl,  Peggy  L.  Follow*Up  Study  of  FY 
1979  Occupational  Non-Graduate  Completers.  Spring- 
field: Illinois  Community  College  Board,  1981.  28  pages. 
(ED  213  453) 

The  authors  present  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in  1980  to 
follow  up  all  students  who  were  enrolled  in  occupational  pro- 
grams at  the  Illinois  community  colleges  and  who  completed  all  of 
the  required  skills  courses  but  did  not  graduate  with  a  degree  or 
certificate.  They  examine  sur  responses  related  to  (1)  satisfac- 
tion with  community  colle^.  services,  (2)  impact  of  college 
attendance  on  students,  (3)  degree  of  success  in  achieving  goals,  (4) 
plans  for  further  education,  (5)  employment  status,  (6)  job 
satisfaction  and  relation  of  job  to  college  program,  and  (7)  the 
helpfulness  of  the  college  in  job  plncemcnt.  The  work  provides  an 
in-depth  analysis  of  the  growing  number  of  students  who  attend 
community  colleges  with  no  apparent  aim  of  attaining  a  degree  or 
certificate. 

119  Lach,  Ivan  J.;  Kohl,  Peggy;  and  YVellmau,  Fred.  Follow- 
Up  Study  nf  FY  1978  Occupational  Gradvnte*  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Community  College*.  Springtield:  Illinois 
Community  College  Board,  1979.  34  pages.  (ED  176  823) 

The  authors  detail  the  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  in  1979  to 
follow  up  the  7,773  students  who  graduated  from  occupational 
programs  at  the  Illinois  community  colleges  in  1978.  Utilizing 
responses  from  53  percent  of  the  graduates,  they  examine  (1)  their 
employment  status,  placement  rates,  and  salaries,  (2)  job  location, 
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(8)  job  .satisfaction,  (-1)  graduates'  evaluation  of  community 
collets,  {(>)  (l(>;tirof  graduates*  success  in  achieving  occupational 
goals,  and  ((i)  impart  of  community  college  attendance  on 
students.  Anions  other  findings,  tbey  note  that  library  services, 
instruction,  and  veterans'  services  were  rated  highly  l>y  »he 
graduates,  while  job  placement  and  career  counseling  services 
received  the  highest  percentage  of  "poor"  and  "very  poor"  ratings. 
The  work  provides  insights  into  how  a  large  cohort  of  vocational* 
program  graduates  view  their  community  college1  experience, 

120  Mcdskcr,  Leland  L.  "Chapter  Five:  Performance  and 
Retention  of  Transfer  Students.1'  In  Leland  L.  Medsker, 
The  Junior  College:  Progress  and  Prospect,  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  I9G0,  pp.  119-140. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  25, 

121  Miller,  Howard  I\;  Jauawsky.  Robin;  and  KaU,  Adolf.  The 
Academic  Achievement  of  Tiuo  car  College  Graduates  in 
New  Jersey  Four-Year  Colleges.  Research  Report  77-2, 
Trenton:  New  Jersey  State  D  ►.artmcnt  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 1977.  19  pages.  {\LD  143  397) 

The  authors  ir\  icw  the  findings  of  a  study  undertaken  at  the  end 
of  spring  1975  10  assess  the  academic  achievement  of  1,523 
community  college  students  who  transferred  to  New  Jersey  senior 
institutions  in  fall  1974.  They  evaluate  the  transfers'  academic 
performance  in  four  ways:  (1)  by  comparing  their  pretransfer  and 
posttransfer  grade-point  averages,  (2)  by  comparing  their  univer- 
sity grade-point  averages  with  those  earned  by  native  students,  (3) 
by  determining  the  percentage  of  transfers  who  earned  a  C  average 
or  above  at  the  university,  and  (1)  by  comparing  the  number  of 
units  attempted  by  the  transfers  during  spring  1975  with  the 
number  of  units  they  actually  complied.  The  study  provides 
insights  into  the  academic  performance  of  community  college 
transfers  as  a  group,  although  attrition  rates  are  not  considered. 
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122  Moughniniun,  Henry;  I.;uh,  Ivan  J.;  Kohl,  I'etfgy  ami 
Wellman,  Fred  L.  /J  Statewide  Follow-Up  Study  of 
Students  Who  Transfer  from  Illinois  Public  Community 
Colleges  to  Illinois  Four*Yw  Colleges  and  Universities. 

197?  Transfer  Students  Followed  Through  Spring 
1976.  Springfield:  Illinois  Community  College  Ho;nd, 
1078.  61  pages,  (ED  l(>0  140;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  three-year  longitudinal 
study  conducted  to  examine  the  protransfer  characteristics, 
mobility,  achievement,  and  persistence  of  the  10,504  students  who 
transferred  during  fall  1973  from  Illinois  public  community 
colleges  to  Illinois  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  It  examines 
the  tendency  of  students  to  transfer  to  nearby  institutions;  the 
American  College  Testing  Program  scores  of  the  students  and  their 
prctransfer  grade-point  averages;  the  percentage  of  students  who 
transferred  with  or  without  an  associate  degree;  and  the  semester- 
by-seinester  academic:  progress  of  the  students  in  terms  of  academic 
standing,  attrition  rates,  graduation  rates,  and  grade-point 
averages.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  Illinois  community 
colleges  are  successfully  performing  the  transfer  function,  al- 
though several  study  limitations  are  noted, 

123  Nid  ens,  John.  "Community  College  Dropout  Redefined." 
Coi  ege  and  University,  1976,5/  (3),  322-329. 

The  author  argues  that  community  college  dropout  rates  are 
inflated,  because  attrition  studies  ignoie  the  educational  objectives 
of  dropouts  and  their  plans  to  continue  their  education.  He 
supports  this  argument  with  data  from  a  survey  of  976  former 
students  from  fifteen  Florida  community  colleges:  57.7  percent 
reported  that  they  had  reached  their  educational  goals,  and  only 
1.4  percent  indicated  that  they  had  not  attained  their  goals  and 
that  they  had  no  further  plans  to  do  so.  He  cot  eludes  that  it  is 
wrong  to  apply  the  "dropout"  label  to  former  students  who  have 
no  intention  of  earning  a  credential  or  who  leave  college  with  the 
intent  of  returning  in  the  future. 
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12'1  Nieknts,  Johti.  "The  Kl'fcet  of  AtUnclainc  at  Fhnida 
Junior  Colleges  on  Final  Performance  of  baccalaureate 
Decree  Candidates  in  Selcc  led  Majors  at  the  Morula  State 
University."  Collar  n/ir/  Univemty,  1D70,  L'HI-iiHH, 

This  artic  le  compares  the  scnioi'ycai  grade-point  averages  (GPAs) 
of  two  groups  of  Florida  State  University  (FSU)  students  who 
received  the  haeca  laureate  degree  in  1908:  (I)  those  who  had 
nansfcrml  to  the  university  from  a  Florida  junior  college  and  (2) 
those  native  students  who  had  started  theii 'college  program  at  FSU 
and  had  attended  no  other  college.  rFhe  author  determines  that,  for 
each  of  eighteen  academic  majors,  the  final  ac  ademic  performanc  e1 
of  transfer  and  native- students  was  not  significantly  different  after 
adjustments  were  made  for  differences  in  initial  ability,  as 
measured  by  the  Florida  Twelfth  Grade  Tests.  Me  concludes  that 
the  transfer  students  in  the  sample  were  not  at  a  disadvantage  Un 
having  attended  a  junior  college,  but  he  notes  the  limitations  of 
confining  the  study  to  s  uls  actually  attaining  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 

125  North,  Richard  J.,  and  Hanson,  Gary.  "Oicupaticul 
Programs  Do  the  Job.*'  Community  <i?ut  Junior  College 
Journal,  1976.  77  (3),  28-30. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  survev  conducted  by  the* 
A  uerican  College  Testing  Program  to  assess  the  success  of 
community  college  students  five  years  aftet  mauiculaiioii.  The 
survey  covered  a  national  sample  of  2,59*1  subjects,  consisting  of  (1) 
males  and  females  who  originally  enrolled  in  business  and 
marketing,  accounting,  science,  social  science,  and  arts  and 
humanities  programs;  (2)  males  who  originally  enrolled  in 
electrical  engineering  technology  and  auto  mechanics  programs; 
and  (3)  females  who  originally  enrolled  in  nursing  programs.  The 
article  assesses  the  occupational  status  of  the  respondents  five  years 
after  initially  enrolling,  the  relationship  of  the  respondents*  jobs  to 
their  programs  of  study,  and  the  respondents*  attitudes  toward 
their  experiences  at  the  two-year  college.  The  authors  conduct 
that  most  were  employed  in  training-related  jobs  and  felt  that  the 
college  experience  had  a  positive  impact  on  their  lives. 
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12G  Oirgnn  State  Department  of  Kdmaiimi,  Follow*! if*  of 
10XS0  Cuunouoity  Col  hut1  Vocnliatutl  Vro&uon  (Imhmtt't 
<m<l  Early  htnvths  nrul  Their  Am/Wt/ym,  Salem;  Division 
of  Vocational  Keltic  at  inn,  Oregon  Slate  DcpaitmriU  of 
Kchhiitioii,  l!)8U.  M  pa«es.  (Kl)  2111  7«l!>) 

This  tepoii  details  the  findings  of  a  folloWMip  Mucly  <  undue  led  in 
sptiug  1981  to  assess  the  employment  and  educational  at  tivities  of 
those  students  who  graduated  or  (hopped  'nil  from  lOinuuiuiiy 
college  vocational  programs  in  Oregon  fining  1970-80,  It 
examines  the  job  and  educational  ac  tivities  ol  (he  students,  their 
imnincs,  and  the  opinions  of  their  employers  vonceruiug  their 
mathematics  skills,  technical  knowledge,  work  altitudes,  work 
quality,  and  abilities  in  heading,  writing,  and  speaking  drawing 
comparisons  by  educational  status  (dropout  or  graduate),  by  sex, 
and  by  rare.  The  report  provides  the  loader  with  insights  into  the 
occupational  sua  ess  of  students  who  drop  u\  and  out  of  commun- 
ity college  vocational  programs  without  canting  a  decree  or 
ccit  if  irate. 

127  IMdegar,  Archie  C;  Andrew,  l.oyd  D.;  and  McLaughlin, 
Gerald  \V.  "Explaining  the  Academic  Performance  of 
Community  College  Students  Who  Transfer  to  a  Senior 
Institution."  Research  in  Ilighrr  Education,  1981,  15  (2), 
1)9-108. 

Using  a  sample  of  361  community  college  students  who  transferred 
to  a  large  state  univmity  in  1974  to  identify  predictors  of 
postiransfcr  academic  performance,  the  authors  find  thai  commun- 
ity college  GPA  is  the  best  single  predictor  of  university  GPA  and 
suggest  that  students  who  complete  more  course  requirements 
prior  to  transfer  ram  higher  university  grades.  The  article  presents 
predictor  equations  for  students  in  three  curricula!'  majors. 
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128  KiihiiitUnii,  Kit  haul  (!.,  Ji.,  and  IIihii fllr,  Donald  S, 
I'nsistnirr,  h'Thnnnim r  nntl  lh4^er  >  \<  hie^rntcnt  t\f 
Awkuui  (Unnmnnily  College  Thni\(vn  in  ,hiunw'\  I'uhlit 
(hntrisititw,  v|Viii|m*:  Depaumcut  ol  llighri  Kchic ;ilion 
and  Adult  ImIik alion,  College  ol  |\dn< •uiou.  Ati/oua  Sum* 
llnivcishy,  I9N0.  MO  panes,  (IP  107  7Kf>) 

This  lepoit  ttuupatcs  the  academic  persistence  and  clcgier 
attainment  of  tl*  t1  gtoups  of  Minimis  at  Ati/oua  luuvctsuirs:  (I) 
students  who  iiansfciicd  into  die  univeisity  aftet  completing  I  wo 
ytms  at  ;i  community  college,  (I!)  students  who  uaiNninl  info  the 
uiitvrisity  ;ifici  c omplrliiiK  on**  yrat  at  a  community  college,  and 
(.'))  native*  tuuvcisii;  students,  rindiugs  air  hased  on  a  seiuestci  by- 
semester  analysis  ol  grade-point  nvetages,  n-lrniinn  tatcs,  college 
cicelies  earned,  and  gtaduation  i;inv  Among  othei  findings,  lb*1 
authnis  coin  huh*  that  students  who  ii;iiinIVi  to  the  university  after 
completing  two  yems  at  a  community  college  petfoini  as  well  as 
native*  students  hut  that  students  who  transfer  alter  only  one  yeai  at 
the  eouuuunily  college  do  not  do  as  well.  The  woik  includes  a 
bibliogmphy  and  inelepth  explanations  of  study  methodology  and 
limitations, 

129  TseheelUclin,  James  1).,  and  Marl  ran,  Abby  1).  Student 
FoUtnv-Vf)  of  Entrants  and  (Iriulunti's:  Mmylnnrf  Cow- 
rtinnity  Colleges.  Annapolis;  Maryland  State  Board  lor 
Community  Colleges,  1980.  55  pages.  (Kl)  m:\\2) 

This  publication  assesses  the  decree  io  which  the  Maryland 
community  colleges  help  students  achieve  their  educational  and 
career  goals,  drawing  upon  responses  from  students  who  euiered 
college  in  fall  15*7-1  and  from  anoiher  cohort  of  students  who 
graduated  in  I<)78  to  examine  (1)  the  educational  goals  of  the 
respondents  and  the  proportion  of  studeuts  who  achieved  theii 
goals,  (2)  reasons  for  college  choice,  (3)  graduation  rates  of 
entrants,  (1)  reasons  for  discontinuing  attendance,  (5)  employment 
status  and  job  satisfaction,  (6)  the  impact  of  community  college 
training  on  employment  success,  (7)  the1  transfer  rate  among  those 
who  desired  uairfer,  (8)  the  relationship  of  studies  pursued  Iv 
transfers  at  the  junior  and  senior  institutions,  and  (9)  student 
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Ki»y  Uemumrn  on  Cloiiuniinliy  Colltw* 


MliifiU  lioll  Willi  l||l«  (Mllimut)llV  college  etfpeiinlU',  T||e  pnhliM' 
lion  pinvidt*s  iusifjhis  into  how  Maiylainl  Mudclih  view  Hie 
In  Ipluliit  v,  of  i|it*ii  (onnouniiy  n>ll«'K^  nlwaiiun. 

130  Vof.;ln,  Daniel  |\,,  and  As<he,  l>\  Maiiou,  "Ktnvryiiift 
Iviuployn  SaiMai  lion  wit  1 1  ()<  <  ujMtiuiul  !  dotation;  Stair 
n| ' \\\v  An."  Journal  nf  Slutlitw  iY  7V<  A  >ih«/  f.'firrm. 

Please  see  no.  710  lor  the  lull  ami'  siiion, 

131  Williams,  Willi, mm  (;.,  and  Suydei,  lied  A.  "The  Slants  ol 
Community  College  l'ollow-l f|>:  Soon'  Ideas  lot  lui|uovr< 
inrui/'  Av\niam  Ymatitmul  Journal,  |!)7I.  7"  (I).  10,  12- 
•W. 

Please  sec  no.  711  for  il full  annotation. 

13°  Mhos,  WellfuuIW.,  and  llausell,  Stephen,  The  Dubious 
Promise  of  Posts-  mdary  Vocational  Kdtuation:  Ms  Puyofl 
lo  Dropouts  and  Giaduaies  in  tin*  U.S.A."  I  ntrf  national 
Journal  of  Eduuxtionnl  Dcvctofwiait,  l!)8U,  2,  -12-fii). 

Pl<  .isc  see  no  7  IU  for  tin'  full  annotation. 

133  Wiay,  Frederick  K.r  and  r  eisclnuk.  Ceiald  "Picdicliug 
Academic  Success  of  Juuioi  College  Transfers."  (*ollcgr 
and  University,  11)71,  77(1),  10-I(i. 

This  artirle  desc  ribes  a  study  conducted  to  predict  die  posltransfcr 
academic  success  of  171  Alabama  junior  college  students  who 
transferred  to  the  state  university  between  1966  siml  1968.  li  reveals 
that  junior  college  CPA  was  the  strongest  predictor  of  postlran.fei 
academic:  success  hut  warns  that  more  accurate  pietlictive  equa- 
tions could  be  obtained  hy  using  a  larger  sample  of  transfers  and 
by  subdividing  them  by  program  of  study  and  junior  college 
attended. 
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r.niollMM  iti  Trend*  and  Influent  n 

KM  Andrtsou,  C,  Arnold;  Howuwn,  M.uy  J« mm;  and  Tii.io, 
VinuMl,  Whw  (loll far*  Aw  and  Who  ,|tfrri</w  l\flnt\  oj 
Aiwihittty  on  Collfnf  rfllrmliWf,  Vwmw^W  Cniuuuv 
linn  on  llifihn  Iducation  Snlrv  New  Yoik:  M<(iiuw* 
Hill,  IU7H.  aW|i;iHi% 

This  woik  examines  f h<*  elkcls  of  roller  at  n  ihility  upon  die 
nunlhueni  ol  rollfK«-siR«-«l  youth  in  inMinilions  ol  hi^hc'i 
education,  c«iMi|i»iiiiiK  lltr  ioIIcri-koiuk  i;mi#*  of  hi^h  mIiooI 
Ktadnalrs  oi  (ouunooiiirs  wilh  diflriiiiK  c ollf^r-unv^s  piolilev 
The  anihnn  i  one  Imlr  iImi  aiiidrndc  ability  i"id  family  sociono* 
uouiic  stain*  hr  omwciKh  the  nco>;iaphi'al  piosiniity  of  toilers 
in  ryphiioinn  vaiiaucc  in  collrRt'  aueudance  i  ues,  Tliry  subtil 
Iiii tlic*t  th m  1  expansion  of  junior  college  system*  will  have  to  he 
justified  )  otitis  other  than  i lie4  ai^umcni  dial  pioximiiy 
ccmiIi itMM  .national  equality  for  youth.  The  work  (oiisii* 

lutrs  i  |.  i|r  (liallrh*;!'  to  the  llicsis  thai  luUcRr  pioximity 

iiiciiM.MS  ih*1  k<iiiii«i|iutioii  rates  o(  itcciii  IiikIi  school  |{iatluates  in 
hi^lh'i  non. 

1U^>  Andrews,  Alice  CI  "Some  lVmouraphie  and  Cito^iaphic 
Aspects  of  Community  ColU'KtV  Journal  of  Gftwtaphy, 
IW-l.7J(2),l(M(i. 

This  suiic  Ic  examines  the  mowing  number  of  community  collets 
from  a  geographical  standpoint.  The  aulhor  provides  liner  maps 
of  thf  United  Stairs,  detailing  siaie-by-siate  differences  in  average 
enrollment  pel  public  two-year  college,  ihr  ratio'  -)f  public  two- 
year  college  enrollment  to  iota  I  population,  and  the  actual 
percentage  of  the  populalion  enrolled  in  public  two-year  colleges 
as  of  October  1972.  She  points  out  regional  variances  in  college 
cinality  and  accessibility,  concluding  that  community  college* 
development  should  be  studied  on  a  iegion4)y-region  basis. 
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136  Baron,  Robert  F.  'The  Change  from  Transfer  to  Career 
Education  at  Community  Colleges  in  the  1970s."  Corn- 
mimity/ Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Prac- 
tice, 1982,  7(1),  71-87. 

Please  see  no.  687  for  the  full  annotation. 

137  Bender,  Louis  W.  "It  Pays  to  Advertise  .  .  .  Truthfully." 
Community  College  Review,  1975,  3  (2),  32-39. 

This  article  reports  a  study  of  college  catalogues  and  other 
publications,  showing  how  they  may  tend  to  mislead  prospective 
students.  The  author  notes  that  many  such  documents  make  false 
promises  regarding  the  amount  of  money  a  student  can  expect  to 
earn  after  graduation,  the  types  of  careers  that  he  or  she  may  be 
qualified  for,  the  extent  of  credit  that  can  be  earned,  the  college's 
accreditation  status,  the  cost  of  attending  college,  the  time  it  takes 
to  obtain  a  degree  or  certificate,  and  institutional  quality  and 
environment.  He  concludes  that  such  misleading  claims  violate 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regulations  that  are  applied  to 
proprietary  schools  and  cautions  that  such  regulations  could  be 
applied  to  the  public  sector  if  colleges  do  not  reduce  the  number  of 
misleading  statements  in  their  promotional  material. 

138  Brimm,  Jack,  and  Achilles,  C.  M.  'The  Reverse  Transfer 
Student:  A  Growing  Factor  in  Higher  Education."  Re- 
search in  Higher  Education,  1976,  4  (4),  355-360. 

This  article  surveys  a  sample  of  195  reverse  transfer  students  to 
assess  their  perceptions  of  the  institutional  characteristics  that 
foster  academic  success  and  determine  whether  students  who  drop 
out  of  a  university,  enroll  in  a  community  college,  and  then  return 
to  the  same  four-year  institution  improve  in  academic  perfor- 
mance. Among  the  findings  are  that  students  received  higher 
grades  at  the  two-year  colleges  than  at  the  four-year  institution; 
that  these  higher  grades  were  attributed  to  smaller  classes, 
improved  study  routines,  and  a  less  competitive  atmosphere  at  the 
two-year  college;  and  that  respondents  who  returned  to  the  four- 
year  college  earned  higher  grades  during  their  second  go-around  at 
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the  senior  institution  than  during  their  first  go-around.  The 
findings  suggest  that  community  colleges  perform  a  salvage 
function  for  reverse  transfers. 

139  Hyde,  William,  and  Augenblick,  John.  Community 
College  Students,  Costs  and  Finances:  A  Review  of 
Research  Literature.  Denver,  Colo.:  Education  Finance 
Center,  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  1980.  121 
pages.  (ED  192  841) 

This  publication  draws  upon  a  review  of  the  literature  and 
ongoing  research  to  provide  a  composite  profile  of  the  enrollment 
and  financial  status  of  the  nation's  community  colleges.  The 
authors  discuss  prospective  student  enrollment  behavior  and 
educational  needs  as  determined  through  needs  assessment  surveys 
and  econometric  models  that  identify  enrollment  influences 
through  regression  analysis.  They  also  examine  (I)  reasons  for 
attending  a  community  college  as  opposed  to  other  institutions  of 
higher  education,  (2)  problems  involved  in  using  surveys  and 
models  to  predict  enrollment,  (3)  available  financial  aid  data  and 
the  distribution  of  financial  aid  to  community  college  students,  (4) 
criteria  for  assessing  community  college  financial  systems,  (5) 
tuition  policies,  (6)  community  service  funding  patterns,  and  (7) 
the  impact  of  tax  limitations.  The  work  provides  an  extensive 
synthesis  of  research  on  enrollment  and  finance. 

140  Kuznik,  Anthony  E.;  Maxey,  E.  James;  and  Anderson, 
Duane  D.  "Reverse  Transfers:  A  Survey."  Community  and 
Junior  College  Journal,  1974,  H  (5),  25-27. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  during  1969- 
70  of  reverse  transfer  students  in  all  two-year  colleges  in  Iowa. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  relatively  high  tuition  rates  of  four- 
year  institutions  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  the  reverse  transfer 
phenomenon;  the  authors  suggest  that  more  powerful  forces  were 
the  academic  problems  experienced  by  the  students  while  at  the 
four-year  institution,  as  well  as  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  senior 
colleges.  The  article  also  details  the  future  plans  of  the  reverse 
transfers,  pointing  out  that  95  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  arts  and 
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sciences  programs  hoped  to  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree.  It  is  useful 
in  understanding  the  motivations  of  those  who  transfer  from  a 
four-year  college  to  a  two-year  institution. 

141  Lee,  Robbie.  "Reverse  Transfer  Students."  Community 
College  Review,  1976,  4  (2),  64-70. 

The  author  reviews  the  literature  on  reverse  transfer  students, 
noting  areas  that  require  further  research.  She  cites  studies 
examining  the  characteristics  of  reverse  transfer  students,  the 
reasons  they  have  for  leaving  four-year  colleges,  and  the  evidence 
(pro  and  con)  that  community  colleges  "salvage"  these  students  by 
giving  them  a  second  chance  to  succeed.  She  concludes  that  our 
understanding  of  reverse  transfer  is  limited,  because  (1)  data  have 
heretofore  been  gathered  from  small  samples,  (2)  the  definitions  of 
reverse  transfers  are  not  consistent,  and  (3)  assumptions  concerning 
the  background  and  aspirations  of  these  students  have  not  been 
challenged. 

142  Lombardi,  John.  Riding  the  Wave  of  New  Enrollments. 
Topical  Paper  no.  50.  Los  Angeles;  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1975.  58  pages.  (ED  107  326) 

This  publication  analyzes  demographic,  economic,  political,  and 
social  causes  of  community  college  enrollment  trends  and  exam- 
ines the  effects  on  enrollment  of  (1)  proximity  and  low  cost,  (2)  the 
reclassification  of  existing  institutions  to  two-year  college  status, 
(3)  community  college  usurpation  of  services  formally  provided  by 
other  institutions,  (4)  the  new  majority  of  part-time  students,  (5) 
the  drift  toward  serving  all  persons  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
(6)  strategies  to  attract  and  retain  students.  The  author  notes  the 
tendency  to  replace  dwindling  numbers  of  traditionally  aged 
college  students  with  older,  nontraditional  constituencies  and 
discusses  the  threat  that  this  tendency  poses  to  the  educational 
integrity  of  the  colleges.  The  work  provides  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  enrollment  trends  in  the  mid  1970s. 
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143  Lombardi,  John.  Resurgence  of  Occupational  Education. 
Topical  Paper  no.  65.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1978.  41  pages.  (ED  148  418) 

Please  see  no.  703  for  the  full  annotation. 

144  Lombardi,  John.  The  Decline  of  Transfer  Education. 
Topical  Paper  no.  70.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1979.  37  pages.  (ED  179  273) 

Please  see  no.  897  for  the  full  annotation. 

145  Marks,  Joseph  L.  "Understanding  the  Dynamics  of 
Change:  The  Case  of  the  Humanities."  Community 
College  Review,  1981,  9  (1),  6-11. 

Please  see  no.  899  for  the  full  annotation. 

146  Patton,  Douglas  A.,  and  Carine,  Edwin  T.,  Jr.  "Changing 
Patterns  in  Two-Year  College  Admissions  Offices." 
College  Board  Review,  1979,  (112),  26-29. 

This  article  investigates  the  status  of  community  college  admis- 
sions offices  in  terms  of  staffing,  responsibilities,  relationships 
with  other  departments,  and  special  problems,  drawing  upon 
interviews  with  administrators  at  twenty-six  colleges,  as  well  as  the 
findings  of  a  survey  of  staff  at  sixty-seven  additional  institutions. 
Among  other  observations,  the  authors  note  that  the  responsibili- 
ties of  admissions  officers  have  increased  over  the  years,  although 
the  size  of  admissions  staffs  has  remained  constant;  colleges  have 
responded  to  the  dwindling  number  of  traditional  college-age 
students  by  increasing  the  recruitment  of  adults;  and  administrator 
concerns  about  attrition  rates  are  not  matched  by  appropriate 
concern  for  attrition  research,  to  which  administrators  assign  a 
relatively  low  priority.  They  argue  that  community  college 
admissions  offices  face  greater  challenges  but  that  many  are 
conducting  business  as  usual  and  not  adequately  responding  to 
changing  times. 
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147  Tinto,  Vincent.  "The  Distributive  Effects  of  Public  Junior 
College  Availability."  Research  in  Higher  Education, 
1975,3(3),  26K274. 

This  article  details  a  study  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  a  public  junior  college  within  a  community  on  the 
types  of  colleges  attended  by  local  high  school  graduates.  The 
author  utilizes  data  gathered  on  the  postsecondary  experiences  of 
approximately  8,000  Illinois  high  school  students  who  graduated 
in  1966  to  compare  the  college  attendance  patterns  of  persons  with 
and  without  a  junior  college  in  their  community.  He  concludes 
that  the  local  availability  of  a  public  junior  college  serves  largely 
to  alter  the  patterns  of  college  going  by  substituting  local 
attendance  for  attendance  elsewhere  (particularly  at  four-year 
colleges)  in  a  manner  inversely  related  to  social  status.  He  notes 
the  implications  of  this  trend,  including  the  hypothesis  that  the 
establishment  of  community  colleges  may  further  "exacerbate 
differences  between  the  educational  opportunities  of  persons  from 
different  social-status  backgrounds"  (p.  274). 

148  Vaughan,  George  B.;  Elosser,  Bonnie;  and  Flynn,  R. 
Thomas.  Consumerism  Comes  to  the  Community  College. 
Topical  Paper  no.  55.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1976.  38  pages.  (ED  1 18  205) 

The  authors  review  the  issues  and  problems  surrounding  student 
consumerism  in  community  colleges,  arguing  that  students  arc 
consumers  of  higher  education  and  that  the  educational  market- 
place needs  to  be  concerned  with  fair-practice  policies,  just  as 
business  and  industry  arc.  They  note  the  factors  that  have  created 
consumerism  problems  at  the  community  college  (such  as  hard-sell 
recruitment  techniques)  and  present  a  rationale  for  committing 
institutional  resources  to  deal  with  these  problems.  They  examine 
college  responses  to  growing  student  consumerism  and  present  a 
step*by-step  description  of  the  efforts  undertaken  by  Monroe 
Community  College  (New  York)  to  write  an  educational  prospec- 
tus that  answers  student  concerns  such  as  "Will  I  find  a  job  if  I 
enroll  in  a  career  program?"  and  "What  percentage  of  entering 
students  actually  graduate?" 
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149  Wattenbargcr,  James  L.;  Cage,  Bob  N.;  and  Arney,  L.  H. 
The  Community  Junior  College:  Target  Population, 
Program  Costs  and  Cost  Differentials.  Gainesville:  Insti- 
tute of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  and 
National  Education  Finance  Project,  1970.  163  pages.  (ED 
045  068) 

Please  see  no.  474  for  the  Full  annotation. 

150  Willet,  Lynn  H.  M 'One-Stop  or  Stop-Out?'  A  Five- Year 
Longitudinal  Analysis  of  Community  College  Atten- 
dance/' Community/ Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research 
and  Practice,  1983,  7(4),  333-341. 

This  article  examines  the  attendance  flow  over  a  Four-year  period 
of  a  cohort  of  3,159  full-time  and  part-time  freshmen  at  a  public 
community  college  in  the  Midwest,  noting  that  at  the  end  of  the 
five-year  period,  only  13  percent  had  completed  the  requirements 
of  a  certificate  or  an  associate  degree.  It  also  points  out  that  29 
percent  were  "one-shot"  students  who  attended  for  one  semester 
only;  50  percent  were  "stop-out"  students  who  had  attended  one 
semester,  dropped  out  during  the  subsequent  term,  and  then  re- 
enrollccl  at  a  later  date;  and  8  percent  were  still  enrolled  at  the 
college.  It  provides  insights  into  the  irregular  attendance  patterns 
of  community  college  students. 

Minorities  and  the  Economically  Disadvantaged 

151  Astin,  Alexander  W.  Minorities  in  American  Higher 
Education:  Recent  Trends,  Current  Prospects,  and  Recom- 
mendatioris.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1982.  263  pages. 

Drawing  upon  a  variety  of  data  sources  to  examine  the  status  ol 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  Chicanos,  and  American  Indians  in 
American  higher  education,  this  work  provides  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  these  minority  groups  in  terms  of  access  to  higher 
education,  choice  of  institution,  field  of  study,  and  degree 
attainment.  It  also  examines  factors  that  influence  the  access  and 
educational  attainment  of  minority  students,  concluding,  among 
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other  findings,  that  many  minority  students  are  denied  equal 
educational  opportunity  because  they  are  disproportionately 
enrolled  in  community  colleges  and  thus  have  reduced  chances  of 
persisting  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  author  suggests  that 
community  colleges  need  to  improve  their  track  record  in  moving 
students— especially  minorities—through  the  educational  pipeline. 

152  Beckwith,  Miriam  M.,  and  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Ethnic 
Minorities  in  Tivo-Year  Colleges:  Report  to  the  Higher 
Education  Research  Institute.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1979.  107  pages.  (ED  176 
831) 

This  work  reviews  research  on  the  participation  of  minorities  in 
community  college  education,  discussing  enrollment  patterns, 
attrition  rates,  special  programs  for  minorities,  the  effect  of 
selectivity  standards  in  occupational  programs,  and  barriers  to 
college  enrollment  in  general.  It  also  examines  institutional 
practices  that  may  hinder  or  encourage  minority  participation, 
such  as  special  admissions  procedures,  differential  tuition  and  fee 
charges,  and  evening  classes,  concluding  with  an  analysis  of 
articulation/transfer  issues.  The  work  provides  community  college 
officials  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  issues  surrounding 
minority  access. 

153  dc  los  Santos,  Alfredo  G.,  Jr.;  Montemayor,  Joaquin;  and 
Solis,  Enrique,  Jr.  "Chicano  Students  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education:  Access,  Attrition,  and  Achievement." 
Aztlan,  1983,74(1),  79-110. 

This  article  provides  an  analysis  of  national,  state,  and  institu- 
tional data  related  to  the  enrollment,  retention,  and  degree 
completion  of  Hispanic  students  in  higher  education.  The  authors 
discuss  the  comparability  and  compatibility  of  data  from  different 
sources  and  summarize  data  related  to  the  participation  of 
Hispanics  in  higher  education,  attrition  rates,  the  reasons  for 
attrition,  and  degree  attainment  rates,  including  both  junior 
college  and  university  statistics.  They  conclude  with  recommenda- 
tions for  improved  data-collection  efforts,  including  studies  that 
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examine  enrollment,  attrition,  and  transfer  rates  of  Hispanic 
students. 

154  Ericson,  David  P.,  and  Robertshaw,  Dianne.  ''Social 
Justice  and  the  Community  College."  Community/ Junior 
College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (4), 
315-341. 

Please  see  no.  980  for  the  full  annotation. 

155  Gilbert,  Fontelle  (ed.).  Minorities  and  Community  Col- 
leges: Data  and  Discourse.  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1979 
pages.  (ED  171  345) 

This  publication  provides  six  articles  describing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  community  colleges  in  serving  minority  populations, 
including  brief  essays  on  the  importance  of  community  colleges 
for  blacks,  the  developmental  studies  program  at  El  Centro  College 
(Texas),  programs  for  Indian  students  at  Haskell  Indian  Junior 
College,  the  efficacy  of  community  colleges  for  minorities,  the  past 
and  future  relationship  between  minorities  and  the  two-year 
colleges,  and  the  special  needs  of  minorities.  It  also  provides 
minority  enrollment  data  for  1978  and  discusses  barriers  to 
minority  participation  in  higher  education,  including  language 
problems,  testing  and  admissions  criteria,  finances,  and  poor 
academic  preparation. 

156  Knoell,  Dorothy  M.  Toward  Educational  Opportunity  for 
AIL  Albany:  Office  of  Executive  Dean  for  Two-Year 
Colleges,  State  University  of  New  York,  1966.  234  pages. 
(ED  Oil  454) 

Please  see  no.  969  for  the  full  annotation. 
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157  Kuoell,  Dorothy  M.  People  Who  Need  College:  A  Report 
on  Students  IVe  Have  Yet  to  Sen>e.  Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1970.  204  pages. 
(ED  Oil  573) 

This  publication  details  the  methodology  and  findings  of  a 
national  study  undertaken  by  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  (AAJC)  lo  gain  information  about  black  youth  who 
might  be  recruited  by  local  community  colleges.  The  author 
examines  (I)  the  high  school  records,  college-going  rates,  and 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  a  large  sample  of  black  and  white 
students  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  1968,  (2)  the  scores 
earned  by  these  students  on  standardized  tests  taken  while  in  high 
school,  (3)  the  outcomes  of  interviews  with  approximately  1,000 
black  high  school  graduates  who  did  not  go  on  to  college,  and  (4) 
the  scores  earned  by  a  sample  of  black  high  school  graduates  on  a 
variety  of  nontraditional  cognitive  tests.  She  summarizes  the 
college-going  rates  of  black  versus  white  high  school  graduates, 
the  future  plans  of  non-college-goers,  and  their  attitudes  toward 
education.  This  work  represents  a  landmark  effort  by  the  AAJC  to 
better  understand  potential  black  students,  although  only  limited 
implications  arc  drawn  between  the  study  findings  and  college 
recruitment  practices. 

158  Levin,  Bernard  II.,  and  Clowes,  Darrel  A.  "Realization  of 
Educational  Aspirations  Among  Blacks  and  Whites  at 
Two-  and  Four-Year  Colleges."  Community /Junior 
College  Research  Quarterly,  1980,  -/  (2),  185-193. 

The  authors  utilize  data  collected  in  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972  to  investigate  the 
contribution  of  two-year  colleges  to  educational  equality.  They 
find  that  (1)  low-ability  blacks  are  overrepresentetl  in  four-year 
colleges  rather  than  in  two-year  institutions;  (2)  blacks  aspiring  to 
the  baccalaureate  degree  are  less  likely  to  attain  it  than  are  whites, 
although  blacks  and  whites  aspiring  to  only  two  years  of  college 
are  ecpially  successful  in  meeting  their  goal;  and  (3)  initial 
attendance  at  a  two-year  college  significantly  reduces  the  probabil- 
ity of  attaining  a  baccalaureate  degree  four  years  after  high  school. 
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Although  failing  to  interrelate  the  implications  of  the  three 
findings,  they  note  that  the  third  provides  strong  evidence  in 
support  of  Astin's  conclusions  in  Four  Critical  Years  (no.  104). 

159  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Seven:  Programs  for  the 
Disadvantaged/*  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Projile  of  the 
Community  College:  A  Handbook.  San  Franc  isco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1972,  pp.  103-127. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  27. 

160  Moore,  William,  Jr.  Community  College  Response  to  the 
High-Risk  Student:  A  Critical  Reappraisal.  Horizons 
Monograph  Scries.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges;  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1976.  60  pages.  (F.D 
122  873) 

This  work  critically  examines  the  community  college  response  to 
disadvantaged,  high-risk  students,  arguing  that  community 
colleges  are  not  the  teaching-oriented,  student-centered  institutions 
they  claim  to  be.  The  author  questions  the  commonly  accepted 
belief  that  poor  achievement  can  be  traced  to  the  social,  family, 
economic,  and  motivational  background  of  the  student;  he  also 
questions  the  extent  to  which  counscl;ng  and  remedial  programs 
have  assisted  low-achieving  students,  concluding  that  community 
colleges  are  actually  conventional  institutions  that  value  students 
who  arc  "college  material9'  and  do  not  accommodate  the  special 
needs  of  high-risk  students.  He  calls  for  further  research  on  the 
effects  of  instruction,  teacher  attitudes,  and  other  institutional 
factors  that  impinge  on  the  achievement  of  nontraditional 
students. 
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161  Morrison.  James  L.,  and  Ferrante.  Reynolds.  Compensa- 
tory Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges.  Report  no.  21. 
University  Park:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  State  University,  1973.  60  pages.  (ED 
078  818) 

Please  see  no.  781  for  the  full  annotation. 

*162  Olivas.  Michael  A.  The  Dilemma  of  Access:  Minorities  in 
Two-Year  Colleges.  Washington,  D.C.:  Howard  University 
Press.  1979.  259  pages. 

The  author  reviews  available  data  on  the  status  of  black,  Hispanic, 
Asian,  and  Native  American  students  in  ihe  American  school  and 
college  system.  He  traces  the  progress  of  minorities  through  the 
system,  demonstrating  that  most  of  those  who  go  on  to  higher 
education  attend  a  community  college.  He  takes  the  position  that 
the  educational  system  is  inequitable,  because  public  two-year 
colleges  spend  less  money  per  student  than  senior  institutions,  and 
he  recommends  special  federal  funding  for  two-year  colleges,  better 
data-collection  procedures  regarding  minority  students,  a  review  of 
state  policies  that  place  disproportionately  large  numbers  of 
minorities  in  two-year  colleges,  aggressive  affirmative  action 
programs  to  attract  minority  faculty  to  two-year  colleges,  better 
transfer  policies  between  two-year  and  four-year  institutions, 
enhanced  academic  advising  for  minority  students,  and  an 
increased  emphasis  on  basic  skills  instruction  in  secondary 
schools.  The  work  includes  numerous  data  tables  and  an  extensive 
bibliography. 

163  Palola,  Ernest  G.,  and  Oswald,  Arthur  R.  Urban  Muhi- 
Unit  Community  Colleges:  Adaptation  for  the  '70s. 
Berkeley;  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California,  1972.  129  pages.  (ED 
0G8  096) 

This  publication  discusses  the  organization  of  urban  community 
colleges  in  multiunit  districts  and  reports  the  findings  of  a  study 
conducted  to  assess  the  performance  of  six  urban  multiunit 
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districts  in  serving  disadvantaged  students.  The  authors  analyze 
four  problem  areas:  increased  minority  enrollment,  faculty 
ignorance  about  the  plight  of  educationally  disadvantaged  ghetto 
students,  traditional  budgeting  methods  that  do  not  meet  the 
special  needs  of  urban  campuses,  and  conflict  about  the  extent  of 
local  control  over  inner-city  campuses.  They  describe  the  scope  cf 
college  services  for  the  disadvantaged  and  analyze  the  features  of 
successful  recruitment  and  community  development  programs, 
concluding  that  three  barriers  hinder  urban  colleges  in  fulfilling 
their  missions:  lack  of  commitment  to  developmental  education, 
inadequate  financial  support,  and  rigid  disirictwidc  organizational 
structures. 

164  Pulliams,  Preston.  "Black  Students  Feel  Left-Out." 
Community  College  Review,  1977,  5  (1),  11-15. 

The  author  of  this  article  studies  black  students  in  a  community 
college  to  determine  the  relationship  between  their  self-concepts 
and  their  success  in  school,  finding  that  failing  black  students  have 
lower  self-concepis  than  successful  black  students  and  suffer  from 
a  general  lack  of  orientation  to  the  college.  He  recommends  using 
the  Human  Potential  Seminar  Process,  a  structured  activity 
designed  to  aid  participants  in  reaching  higher  self-regard,  as  a 
way  of  increasing  their  chances  for  success.  He  also  recommends 
the  use  of  black  peer  counselors  and  more  black  staff  members  at 
all  levels. 

165  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  The  Black  Cornmun- 
ity  and  the  Community  College:  Action  Programs  for 
Expanding  Opportunity.  A  Project  Report.  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
Institute  for  Higher  Educational  Opportunity,  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  1970.  60  pages.  (ED  016  380) 

This  publication  briefly  describes  several  efforts  undertaken  by 
junior  colleges  in  the  South  to  improve  the  recruitment  of  black 
students  and  to  provide  the  special  support  services  needed  by 
many  black  students  to  succeed.  It  includes  descriptions  of 
recruitment  efforts  that  involve  outreach  into  local  high  schools 
and  into  the  community  at  large  and  also  examines  supplementary 
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support  services  related  to  precounscling  and  preparation  at  the 
admissions  office,  compensatory  or  remedial  programs,  and 
counseling  and  tutoriiJ  services,  drawing  upon  these  progisuns  to 
outline  guidelines  for  recruitment  and  assistance  efforts  that  are 
designed  to  expand  educational  opportunity  for  blacks.  It  is  useful 
as  a  brief  analysis  of  how  junior  colleges  in  the  South  sought  to 
improve  services  for  blacks  in  the  late  1960s. 

166  Templin,  Robert  G.f  Jr.  "Chapter  Two:  Keeping  the  Door 
Open  for  Disadvantaged  Students/'  In  George  B.  Vaughan 
and  Associates,  Issues  for  Community  College  Leaders  in  a 
New  Era.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1983,  pp.  39-54. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  37. 

167  Tschechlclin,  James  D.  Black  and  White  Students  in 
Maryland  Community  Colleges.  Annapolis:  Maryland 
Slate  Board  for  Community  Colleges,  1979.  20  pages.  (ED 
175  513) 

This  work  draws  upon  a  follow-up  survey  (conducted  in  1978)  of 
first-time  students  who  enrolled  in  the  Maryland  community 
colleges  during  fall  1974  to  compare  the  goals  and  goal  achieve- 
ment of  black  and  white  students.  The  author  notes  diat  consider- 
able differences  were  found  between  the  characteristics  and 
educational  experiences  of  the  two  student  groups  (1)  blacks  were 
more  likely  to  be  female,  to  attend  full  time,  and  to  be  in  business 
and  commerce  programs;  (2)  black  students  completed  fewer 
credits  and  were  less  likely  to  earn  the  associate  degree;  and  (3) 
blacks  did  not  achieve  their  transfer  goals  as  often  as  whites.  He 
points  out,  however,  that  there  were  no  differences  between  blacks 
and  whites  in  the  area  of  employment  goal  achievement.  The  work 
serves  as  a  cursory  overview  of  differences  between  the  educational 
experiences  of  black  and  white  students  in  the  Maryland  commun- 
ity colleges. 
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168  West,  Russell  I\,  and  Shcaroii,  Ronald  VV.  ''Differences 
Between  Black  and  White  Students  in  Curriculum  Pro- 
gram Status."  Community  I Junior  College  Quarterly  of 
Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (3),  239-251. 

Please  see  no.  989  for  the  full  annotation. 

The  Special  Needs  of  Nontraditional  Students 

169  Brcuder,  Roheit  L.  A  Statewide  Study:  Identified  Problems 
of  International  Students  Enrolled  in  Public  Community/ 
Junior  Colleges  in  Florida.  Tallahassee:  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  Florida  State  University,  1972.  73 
pages.  (ED  062  977) 

This  publication  details  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  during  fall 
1971  to  identify  the  problems  experienced  by  foreign  students 
enrolled  in  the  Florida  community  colleges  and  to  rompare  the 
perceived  problems  of  those  students  with  those  of  foreign  students 
enrolled  in  Florida  State  University.  The  author  summarizes 
survey  data  by  sex  of  respondent,  by  length  of  time  the  student  had 
been  enrolled  (less  than  twelve  months,  more  than  twelve  months), 
and  by  proficiency  in  English.  He  notes,  among  other  findings, 
that  most  problems  were  perceived  in  the  areas  of  financial  aid, 
English  language  usage,  placement,  and  admissions.  He  also 
determines  that  the  problems  perceived  by  foreign  students  in  the 
junior  colleges  were  not  significantly  different  from  those 
perceived  by  undergraduate  foreign  students  in  the  university 
setting.  The  work  is  useful  as  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
problems  faced  by  foreign  students,  although  few  implications  for 
practice  are  discussed. 

170  Chickering,  Arthur  W.  "Adult  Development:  Implications 
for  Teaching  and  Learning."  Community  Services  Cata- 
lyst, 1979,9(2),  4-10. 

The  author  urges  community  colleges  to  take  account  of  the 
various  developmental  stages  of  their  adult  students  so  that  a 
sufficient  variety  of  programs  and  instructional  methods  may  be 
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employed.  He  argues  thai  higher  education  in  the  past  has 
recognized  only  a  limited  array  of  human  abilities,  centering  on 
reading,  writing,  and  other  verbal  skills,  and  has  failed  to 
recognize  other  types  of  competencies  that  must  he  applied  to 
various  social  problems,  interpersonal  relations,  and  personal 
development.  He  suggests  that,  because  students  are  at  different 
developmental  stages,  an  institution  cannot  pilch  its  educational 
program  at  a  particular  stage  or  limit  it  to  a  particular  area. 

171  Clarke,  Johnnie  R.  Commitment  to  the  Nontraditional 
Student.  Topical  Paper  no.  51.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse for  Junior  Colleges,  1975.  18  pages.  (ED  107  327) 

This  publication  provides  guidelines  for  developing  community 
college  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  nontraditional  students. 
The  author  discusses  institutional  commitment  to  the  nontradi- 
tional student  and  ways  to  translate  that  commitment  to  specific 
actions  in  the  areas  of  recruitment  and  admissions,  course 
registration,  counseling,  academic  i  ning,  and  student  activities. 
The  work  is  useful  as  a  stcp-by-stcp  guide  to  administrative 
practices  that  can  make  the  college  more  responsive  to  nontradi- 
tional students. 

172  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Foreign  Stu* 
dent  in  United  States  Community  and  Junior  Colleges:  A 
Colloquium  Held  at  Wingspread,  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
October  18-20,  1977.  New  York:  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  1978.  86  pages. 

This  work  presents  a  series  of  essays  that  examine  the  impact  of 
foreign  students  enrolled  in  community  colleges  and  the  efforts 
that  might  be  undertaken  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  educa- 
tional experiences.  It  discusses  (1)  why  foreign  students  attend 
community  colleges  and  what  happens  to  them  in  the  community 
college  setting,  (2)  the  demographic  characteristics  of  foreign 
students,  and  (3)  issues  related  to  planning  and  implementing 
community  college  programs  for  foreign  students.  It  concludes 
with  a  public  statement  dealing  with  the  purpose  of  international 
education  in  community  colleges,  the  role  of  foreign  students  in 
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promoting  international  education,  and  suggested  administrative 
guidelines  for  the  development  of  special  foreign  student  pro- 
grams. It  provides  useful  background  information  for  student 
personnel  administrators  facing  increased  enrollments  of  foreign 
students. 

173  Cross,  K.  Patricia.  Beyond  the  Open  Door:  Ncxu  Students 
to  Higher  Education,  Sail  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1971.  200 
pages. 

The  author  draws  upon  secondary  analyses  of  large-scale  student 
surveys  to  assess  the  characteristics  and  educational  needs  of  "new 
student's"  those  who  fall  in  the  lowest  third  on  tests  of  academic 
ability  and  for  whom  the  school  experience  has  been  one  of 
accumulated  failure.  She  compares  these  students  with  their  more 
academically  able  peers  on  the  basis  of  interests,  attitudes  toward 
education,  occupational  aspirations,  and  post-school  experiences, 
presenting  separate  analyses  of  women  and  minorities  who  fit  the 
"new  student"  profile.  She  emphasizes  that  increased  access  does 
not  ensure  academic  success  and  that  alternative  educational 
programs  need  to  be  established  to  meet  the  interests  of  "new 
students"  and  help  overcome  their  fear  of  academic  failure. 

174  Cross,  K.  Patricia.  Accent  on  Learning;  Improving  Instruc- 
tion and  Reshaping  the  Curriculum  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1976.  291  pages. 

Please  see  no.  563  for  the  full  annotation. 

175  Cross,  K.  Patricia.  Adults  as  Learners:  Increasing  Partici- 
pation and  Facilitating  Learning.  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1981.  300  pages. 

The  author  draws  upon  an  extensive  review  of  available  research 
to  examine  the  characteristics  and  motivations  of  adult  learners. 
Individual  chapters  discuss  (I)  the  root  causes  of  increased  adult 
participation  in  education,  (2)  the  arguments  of  those  who  see 
dangers  in  the  growing  pressures  on  adults  to  participate  in 
education,  (3)  the  characteristics  of  adult  learners,  (4)  research 
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findings  on  the  motivations  for  ami  deterrents  to  adult  learning, 
and  (5)  studies  about  how  adults  learn.  The  book  also  provides  an 
explanatory  model  "of  the  motivation  behind  adult  participation 
in  lean*:  ig  activities'1  (p.  xiii)  and  presents  a  framework  for 
understanding  "the  interaction  between  learners  and  their 
environments"  (p.  xiv).  It  .serve's  as  an  easily  understood  synthesis 
of  research  on  adult  participation  in  formal  learning  activities. 

176  Davis,  James  M.  "Foreign  Students  in  the  2- Year  College." 
International  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange,  1971,  7 
(2),  25-32. 

The  author  notes  characteristics  of  the  two-year  college  that  pose 
problems  for  foreign  students  and  suggests  procedures  to  facilitate 
their  enrollment.  He  emphasizes  that  the  lower-division,  compre- 
hensive curriculum  of  the  community  college  may  not  be  appro- 
priate for  many  foreign  students  but  points  out  that  the  presence  of 
foreign  students  on  campus  enriches  the  educational  experiences  of 
the  native  students,  boosts  faculty  interest,  and  enhances  the  image 
of  the  United  States  abroad.  He  warns  administrators  to  provide 
prospective  foreign  students  with  accurate  information  about  the 
community  college  and  briefly  outlines  suggestions  for  admis- 
sions, orientation,  housing,  advising,  on-campus  programming, 
and  other  factors  that  need  to  be  considered  in  recruiting  interna- 
tional students. 

177  DeCrow,  Roger.  Older  Americans:  New  Uses  of  Mature 
Ability.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1978.  32  pages.  (ED  154 
859;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  work  draws  upon  a  national  survey  of  two-year  institutions 
to  provide  a  brief  descriptive  account  of  community  college 
programs  and  services  for  the  elderly.  It  describes  four  types  of 
activities:  (1)  senior  employment  services  that  provide  career 
counseling,  job  placement,  and  job  development;  (2)  volunteer 
service  programs  that  recruit,  organize,  and  manage  senior 
volunteers  in  federally  sponsored  and  community-based  activities; 
(3)  occupational  and  job-skills  training;  and  (4)  efforts  to  overcome 
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age  il isc ri in ii i;i t ion  and  other  harriers  to  the  employment  of 
seniors,  It  also  provides  a  seventy*fonr*itein  bibliography  of 
materials  related  to  aging  and  the  education  of  older  adults,  It 
provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  how  community  colleges 
have  gone  beyond  traditional  education  programs  to  provide 
outreach  services  for  disadvantaged  community  constituencies. 

178  Dicncr,  Thomas,  "Foreign  Students  and  U»S,  Conmiunity 
Colleges/'  Community  College  ttctnew,  15)80,  7  (4),  58-05, 

Please  see  no.  (il8  for  the  full  annotation. 

179  Dzicdi,  Billic  Wright.  "Chapter  Three:  Changing  Status  of 
Women."  In  George  B.  Vaughan  and  Associates,  Issue*  for 
Community  College  Leaders  in  a  New  Era.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1983,  pp.  55-75, 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  37. 

180  Elinson,  Carol.  Women  in  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges: Report  of  a  Study  on  Access  to  Occupational 
Education.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1977.  64  pages. 

This  publication  reports  findings  of  a  study  conducted  by 
members  of  the  American  Association  of  Women  in  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges  to  determine  enrollment  patterns  of  women 
students  in  occupational  programs.  The  author  examines  the  types 
of  programs  in  which  women  enroll,  personal  characteristics  of  the 
students,  and  interview  information  gained  from  400  students  on 
anticipated  sex  discrimination  in  jobs,  previous  and  concurrent 
employment  experience,  and  knowledge  of  available  careers, 
concluding  that  enhanced  recruitment  and  counseling  will  be 
needed  if  sizable  numbers  of  women  are  to  be  attracted  to  programs 
that  prepare  for  employment  in  careers  other  than  female- 
dominated  occupations,  such  as  secretarial,  nursing,  and  child-care 
work.  The  work  includes  a  list  of  exemplary  community  college 
programs  attracting  women  into  new  occupational  areas. 
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181  Kliiison,  Carol.  Equity  Counseling  for  Community  Col* 
lege  Women,  Washington,  D.Ci  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  l!)7!),  201  pages.  (HI)  187 
SCO) 

Please  see  no.  756  for  the  full  annotation, 

182  Eliasou,  N.  Carol.  Adult  Part-Time  Learners  in  the 
Eighties,  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1980,  24  pages.  (KD  188 
715) 

The  author  addresses  numerous  issues  and  questions  related  to  the 
adult  part-time  student,  beginning  with  a  comparison  of  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  adults  in  and  out  of  college  and 
then  pointing  to  several  subpopulations  that  might  be  better 
served  by  the  community  college  (for  example,  women,  the  aging, 
minorities,  and  blue-collar  workers).  She  considers  the  educational 
needs  of  adult  learners  and  provides  insights  into  the  issues  of  (1) 
organizational  structures,  such  as  internal  college  services, 
interinstitutional  consortia,  educational  brokerages,  and  coopera- 
tive agreements;  (2)  the  institutional  changes  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  adult  populations;  (3)  methods  of  delivering  services;  (4) 
restructuring  of  financial  aid;  (5)  funding  options  and  budgeting 
priorities;  and  (6)  the  benefits  of  continuing  education  for  the 
adult  learner.  The  work  concludes  with  a  106-item  bibliography 
that  is  particularly  useful  as  a  source  of  further  information. 

183  Glickman,  Lillian  L.;  Hersey,  Benjamin  S.;  and  Golden- 
berg,  I.  Ira.  Community  Colleges  Respond  to  Elders:  A 
Sourcebook  for  Program  Development.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Institute  of  Education,  1975.  66  pages.  (ED  115 
332) 

This  work  describes  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  and 
surveys  some  of  the  programs  carried  out  in  response  to  those 
needs  by  community  colleges.  The  authors  develop  an  inclusive 
model  of  educational  program  development  for  elders,  with  step- 
by-step  directions  on  how  to  set  up  a  core  curriculum,  form 
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alliances,  assess  nmls,  selen  program  n  .tent,  ensure  program 
effectiveness,  inul  secure  staffing,  financing  and  other  needed 
resources,  listing  federal,  state,  and  other  rcsomccs  on  which  a 
community  roller  run  draw  lor  assistance  in  program  develop- 
ment. They  conclude?  that  community  colleges  will  need  to  offer  a 
wider  spectrum  of  activities  for  elders,  including  programs  that 
prepare  people  lor  second  careers  and  provide  options  for  the  use 
of  leisure  time. 

184  Maugano,  Joseph  A.,  and  Corrado,  Thomas  J.  Respond* 
ing  to  the  Needs  of  He-entry  Adults  in  Txoo-Ycar  Colleges. 
Albany:  Two- Year  College  Student  Development  Center, 
State  University  of  New  York,  1979.  18  pages.  (ED  180  564) 

This  publication  briefly  analyzes  issues  surrounding  the  commun- 
ity college  role  in  serving  adult  re-entry  students,  focusing  on  (1) 
the  state  of  the  art  in  lifelong  learning;  (2)  the  characteristics  of 
adult  re-entry  students  in  terms  of  age,  objectives,  emplo>mcnt 
backgrounds,  sex,  educational  objectives,  and  preferences  for 
learning  sites  and  school  schedules;  (3)  the  responsiveness  of 
community  colleges,  through  open-door  policies,  to  adult  learners; 
and  (4)  ways  of  integrating  lifelong  learning  into  the  two-year 
college.  It  also  discusses  the  findings  of  a  project  undertaken  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  of  selected  educational  needs  to 
adult  re-entry  students  and  to  assist  two-year  colleges  in  providing 
programs  and  support  services  for  these  nontraditional  students. 

185  Matthewson,  Douglas  E.,  Jr.  A  National  Survey  of  Interna- 
tional Students  and  Programs  in  Community  Junior 
Colleges  in  the  United  States.  Washington,  D.C.:  Junior 
College  Committed  National  Association  for  Foreign 
Student  Affairs,  1968.  190  pages.  (ED  024  362) 

The  author  reviews  the  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  in  die  late 
1960s  to  examine  the  provisions  made  by  junior  colleges  for  the 
enrollment  and  support  of  foreign  students.  He  draws  upon  usable 
responses  from  410  (out  of  850)  institutions  to  detail  (1)  general 
information,  such  as  the  number  of  colleges  that  have  foreign 
students  and  the  number  that  have  a  foreign  student  program;  (2) 
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admissions  ami  housing  information,  such  ns  ik  exiMcnrc  o| 
special  admissions  pioccdurcs  and  the  ptovislon  ei  housing;  (fi) 
liunmial  inlonnalion,  such  as  the  piovlslnu  of  financial  aid;  and 
('I)  mi  oil  nun  i  information,  He  also  provides  inhumation  on 
Kuglish  |>ioli(  itMuy  pinhlems  and  on  Mir  lespoudcnts'  philoso* 
phics  icgarding  tin*  emolhueul  of  loieign  students.  The  work 
solves  as  a  statistical  piofilc  of  loieign  student  scivices  and 
emolhueul  in  the  mid  I{)li0s, 

180  Mc/irow,  Jac  k,  and  Mai  sic  k,  Vic  toria.  Munition  for 
IVr.sfH'Ctivv  Tinnsfornuition:  IVnmvn's  Uvnttry  Programs 
in  Community  Colleges*  New  York:  Center  for  Acluh 
Keltic  at  ion.  Columbia  University,  1978,  l>M  pages,  (KI)  !(>(> 

:i(i7) 

The  authors  draw  from  a  national  field  study  of  women's  ic-chtiy 
programs  at  community  colleges  to  relate  these  programs  to 
theories  of  adult  development  and  to  discuss  program  administra- 
tion, They  desc  ribe  how  re-entry  programs  facilitate  a  developmen- 
tal process  of  "perspective  transformation,"  by  which  students 
critically  examine  sex  stereotypes  and  work  to  overcome  c  ulturally 
induced  dependency  roles.  They  also  present  a  classification  of 
various  types  of  re-entry  programs  and  discuss  heir  goals,  their 
integration  into  the  college  community,  and  their  staffing 
requirements.  They  conclude  with  a  description  of  an  evaluation 
guide  that  can  he  used  by  administrators  of  re-entry  programs  for 
determining  how  staff,  students,  and  other  constituencies  differ  in 
terms  of  their  perceptions  of  program  goals  and  services.  The  work 
provides  directors  of  community  college  women \s  programs  'villi 
useful  analysis  of  the  theoretical  and  administrative  underpinnings 
of  re-entry  programs. 

187  Nichols,  Donald  D.  "Women's  Programs  at  Public  Com- 
munity Colleges."  Community  and  Junior  College  Jour- 
nal, 1976,  46(A),  7-8. 

The  author  surveys  577  community  college  deans  of  students  to 
identify  the  types  of  programs  and  services  offered  for  female 
students  and  community  members.  He  examines  types  of  special 
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(muses  ollered,  f inaiK  ial  Mippnit,  publicity,  the  women's  lesnnue 
center,  peicciml  dcgiec  of  cmimii  for  women  ^indents  at  the 
college,  and  tlx*  mrd  for  a  national  «it%u iukIh mis*1  on  < niniimniiy 
college  women's  ptogiamv  I  Ir  <nn<  hides  that  cnmmniHiy  college* 
uie  on  i ho  way  cc> win <l  meeting  the  special  needs  of  woiueii 
students  Inil  ihai  fiilinc  expansion  depends  upon  available  hunk 
admiuistiaiivc  roinmitmcot,  and  the  degiee  to  whidi  women 
inticulaie  their  needs, 

188  WaMi,  Patricia  Ann  (ed,),  Svrvhix  Ntw  htfmhtiony  New 
Diieclious  lor  Community  Colleges,  no.  U7.  San  I'tam  isco: 
Jnssey.llass,  107!).  Il  l  pages,  (KI>  I7f>  520) 

This  sourcebook  examines  eommiiiiity  college  pingiams,  aetivi* 
ties,  and  services  for  older  adults,  the  handicapped,  and  women,  It 
ptovides  insights  into  the  development  of  emeritus  colleges, 
gerontology  (enters,  iuleriiisiitntinnal  consortia  for  older  adults, 
and  support  scivjecs  for  the  handieapped.  It  also  analyzes  the 
eoiu  ept  of  ic-cntiy  education  and  provides  detailed  des<  riptions  of 
an  industrial-technology  program  for  women,  a  spec  ial  program 
for  rural  women,  and  a  program  for  women  who  are  returning  to 
the  Workplace  after  ;ui  extended  absence.  It  serves  as  a  basic 
sourcebook  for  administrators  charged  with  tin4  task  of  developing 
services  for  these  special  populations. 
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Dmintf  hill  IMI,  252,2<i!)  full-iiiur  and  pan-lime  foully 
mcinhci*  weie  employed  by  ilio  two-yeai  colleges.  The 

works  riicil  in  this  chapter  of  the  bibliography  deal  with  the 
altitudes,  hac  kgrounds,  and  personal  and  professional  characteris- 
tics o(  those  instructors.  The  entries  in  litis  chapter  an?  ai  ranged 
under  the  categories  of  family  characteristics  (nos.  189-235).  the 
family  as  professionals  (nos.  U.H(J-U70)t  family  relations  with  the 
collar  (nos.  271-301),  and  part-time  family  (nos.  SOS-SI*!), 

Faculty  Characteristics,  Altitudes,  and  Instructional  Practices 

The  literature  includes  several  stale  and  national  faculty 
studies  that  provide  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  characteristics 
of  community  college  instructors  and  on  their  altitudes  and 
instructional  practices.  Specific  topics  examined  in  these  studies 
include: 

•  the  characteristics  and  instructional  practices  of  faculty  within 
individual  disciplines  (nos.  192,  193,  195,  198.  20f>,  206,  207, 
209,210,212.213,221,222,  224); 

•  instructor  jco  satisfaction  (nos.  194.  197,  200,  216,  235); 

•  personal  values  and  psychological  traits  (nos.  196,201,227); 

•  attitudes  toward  educational  innovations  and  toward  the 
educational  role  of  ihe  community  college  (nos.  189,  191,  199, 
214,  223,  229);  and 

•  the  alienation  of  community  college  faculty  from  colleagues  at 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  (nos.  217,  218). 
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A  utajoi  iluwof  thU  litnatuie  U  ilir*  <tilfu  iitiy  thai  family  haw 
in  iiiljuMiiiK  in  ihr  tuinuumiiy  college,  t  *pn  iallv  afiri  »ui  ^innled 
pnind  of  Kuuluair  woik,  hoodoo  (mo,  LM7).  fui  example,  ainues 
thai  many  community  college  in^ii in mi&i  air  dciunialifrd  hy  tin* 
huge  numbm  of  ^indents  nmliug  lemnlial  help  and  by  ih^  lai  k  of 
opportunity  IfM'unthm  s<  Im»Lm  t y  leseaith,  Seiduum  (tin  'JIM),  mm 
ihr  mlirr  hand,  use*  ii  broader  sample  and  rnn  tu^  it  mimic  habmml 
toiirliiiion  irH»inliiiK  ihe  MiUfaciion*  and  limitations  iliu i 
irathrn  ntpnirme, 

Il  should  be  pointed  out  i lull  the  liirianne  on  iwn-ytMl 
rolkw  family  focuses  piiiMaiily  on  tho\e  teaching  ii»ni%fn 
routes,  Godfrey  and  llnhnsjinm  (no,  LMI)  air  an  rKieption;  lliry 
piovide  miupaiaiive  data  on  (a<  uhy  .11  \  onnnnniiy  1  ollege*  and  at 
voiaiionahlcc  luiii  ;il  io%f iiulioi is. 

The  Faculty  a*  Professionals  Prrservice  Education,  lu*Srivirr 
Family  Development,  ami  Faculty  Evaluation 

Doting  the  growth  n;i  of  the  1960s,  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  piesrivicr  education  for  community  college  family. 
Many  obscrveis  lotcsaw  the  problems  involved  in  Idling  iiisnm- 
tots  whoso  gtaduate  education  had  prcpated  them  for  research 
rather  than  teaching*  During  this  era.  literature  on  the  professional 
slants  of  fatuity  included  discussions  of  instructor  crrdentraliug 
(no.  21(1),  teaching  internships  for  graduate  students  (no.  !M!i), 
nonlraditional  graduate  degrees,  such  as  1  lie*  doctor  of  arts 
(no.  270),  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  hiring  Ph.D.  graduates  (huh,  218, 
S66). 

Enrollment  stabilization  in  the  1970s,  however,  curbed 
faculty  hiring  rates  and,  concomitantly,  concern  for  presentee 
faculty  training.  Writers  increasingly  turned  to  the  problems  of  in- 
service  faculty  development,  addressing  such  issues  as  the  manage- 
ment and  evaluation  of  staff  development  programs  (uos.  2*19,  2M, 
255,  256,  262),  common  practices  in  staff  development  (nos.  210, 
2*12.  250,  260,  261.  268),  and  the  assessment  of  staff  development 
needs  (nos.  237.  238,  243,  261.  269).  Handbooks  on  staff  develop- 
meut  also  appeared.  Significantly,  though,  the  literature  on  faculty 
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rin^lv  it-liiml  in  the  h»tt*'  u|  LmiMv  tint  Im|»mm  mi  h  thr 
tiiiHtijiiK  lutilitriit  ul  (at  uhv  evaluation  Si  \«  iiit  auihoi*,  hit  ludiuu 
('uhni  Cimi,  217)  iiiut  Maik  (tin,  257),  liiivr-  r*autiuet|  ihe  iMiiiliiiiUH 
K'Mlt  of  fViiliMtiuii:  In  K»il|iti  t'titlt'Utf  Im  ttuplMyuitili  lenuMia* 
lion  vHm!  hi  piuvftlr  inn  Iniitt^iu  Im  In  nil)  M'lMmpinvrmt'UI, 
Kttnvili,  and  ilt*vrlM|iiiM  Mi;  Oilm  Ihrmn  nut  ^inj»  in  liM'tannr* 
♦mi  liituliy  evaluation  tut IimI^  the  Hlitatv  til  vaiiuut  rv;tlu;uiiMi 
methods  (no,  252)  ami  die  tlesiialiiliiy  ol  Iki^mik  evaluation  tin 

HMMlnil  ItMMMMK  litlltf|  llMll  IMI  lilt'  lUstllU  |fl|\  |M  lMMK»|jly  (Mm  217) 

Tin'  liin;uiiM*  i*  Imrfl.  Iniwrw*i,  of  analyses  til  the  rllnh  til 
evaluation  |iMHnlui^iMt  laeulty  inoialroi  M\u  him*  rlln  tivruess 

r«ii  tihy  Relation*  with  thr  Collar:  Collet  live  HaiKaiuiiiK, 
Untui iIohm  |n  Forte,  Tenure  ami  Work  laiail 

Mint4  litrtatitir  has  heen  devoted  in  Ilu*  status  ol  l.u  tilty  as 
institutional  employees  tli.in  in  the  stains  of  latuhy  as  Iiiiifs 
ptnlrssinuals.  This  is  lately  ihe  mult  til  lite  tvides|iicad  tiuith 
iniir  of  faculty  tititoiii/aticMi  anil  iulln  live  haiK.uiuni;  ;u  iwo  year 
inll<*Kt*».  I|te  lili-i ;itiif r  on  wdleitiw  t)aiK»uotUK  telatively 
extensive,  piovidiiitf  analyse*  n|: 

•  faculty  unci  adminiiirumi  attitudes  low  an  I  lollriliw  haiKaiu* 
iiik  (iiov  27-1.  KU)- 

•  the  loot  causes  of  t  oilet  live  |>aiKainini»  (nos.  271.  273); 

•  t Iio  titlleiciues  between  tolleges  with  and  those  without 
tollrdivflKiiKainiiiK  (nos,  282,  300); 

•  comiact  provisions  and  tlu*  pioccdutes  for  gricvaute  ;ubilta< 
lioti  (nos.  273,  277,  279,  28f>.  287.  288); 

•  the  effects  of  collective  harKaiuioi;  on  the  family  role*  in 
governance  and  on  faculty  salaries  (not.  272.  283.  289,  295. 
298); 

•  the  effect  of  collective  bargaining  on  the  cenitali/aiiou  of  state 
authority  (no.  291);  and 

•  variations  in  collective  bargaining  practices  (no.  273). 
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Further  Information  on  Two-Yrar  Collar  Family 

Mir  Kcncial  irxis  cited  in  Chapter  IVo  air  the  logical 
Mailing  (Hiini  for  iho\e  Mudying  the  diaraciciisius  ami  mntiihu- 
lions  of  iwo-yrar  college  faculty.  Kxiensivr  analyse*  of  the  family 
are  pinvidrd  by  Many  (no.  20),  llillway  (no,  21).  Mcihkrr  (no.  2ft). 
Blocker.  IMinnn.tr.  and  Rirbardsoii  (no.  7),  Cicnlfrcy  unci  Holm- 
siiotn  (no.  19),  Oilicn,  Hrawrr.  and  Lombard!  (no,  IS).  MciKkcr 
and  Tillny  (no.  20).  O^ilvir  and  Raines  (no.  2!)).  Monrm*  (no.  27). 
Tbnmtnn  (no.  ,H1),  liiislnull  (no.  10).  Palim  liak  (no.  30),  Cohen 
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and  Drawer  (no,  12),  and  Vaughan  and  associates  (no.  37).  These 
works  also  include  several  citations  that  may  lead  the  reader  to 
further  information. 

The  ERIC  data  base  also  includes  thousands  of  documents 
that  provide  information  on  two-year  college  faculty.  These 
documents  include: 

•  state  and  national  compilations  of  statistical  data  on  the 
number  and  demographic  characteristics  of  faculty; 

•  descriptions  of  faculty  development  and  evaluation  programs 
that  have  been  established  at  individual  colleges; 

•  opinion  papers  presented  by  faculty  at  professional  conferen- 
ces; and 

•  discussions  of  efforts  undertaken  at  individual  institutions  to 
integrate  part-time  faculty  into  the  mainstream  of  the  college 
community. 

The  use  of  ERIC  as  an  informational  resource  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  Thirteen. 


189  Alderman,  Donald  L.,  and  Mahler,  William  A.  "Faculty 
Acceptance  of  Instructional  Technology:  Attitudes  Toward 
Educational  Practices  and  Computer-Assisted  Instruction 
at  Community  Colleges."  Programmed  Learning  and 
Educational  Technology,  1977, 14  (1),  77-91. 

The  authors  draw  upon  a  survey  of  300  faculty  members  at  six 
community  colleges  to  investigate  instructor  attitudes  toward 
computer-assisted  instruction  and  to  test  the  hypothesis  that 
teacher  resistance  thwarts  the  adop^on  of  new  :nstructional 
technologies.  Among  their  findings  is  that  faculty  feel  comfortable 
with  computer-assisted  instruction  in  remedial  classes  dealing  with 
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basic  skills  and  memory  work  but  that  they  disagree  on  the  value 
of  computer  usage  in  more  advanced  courses  or  in  classes 
involving  creativity.  They  conclude  that  faculty  at  two-year 
colleges  are  no  more  receptive  to  computer-assisted  instruction 
than  faculty  at  four-year  colleges. 

190  Allen,  Kenneth.  "Student  and  Faculty  Attitudes."  Library 
College  Journal  1970,  3  (4),  28-36. 

Please  see  no.  650  for  the  full  annotation. 

191  Barshis,  Donald.  "The  Art  of  Teaching  Versus  Teaching 
the  Arts."  In  Stanley  F.  Turesky  (ed.),  Advancing  the 
Liberal  Arts.  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no. 
42.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1983,  pp.  55-62. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  548. 

192  Beckwith,  Miriam  M.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Interdisciplinary  Social  Sciences.  Los  Angeles: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  69  pages.  (ED  181 
955) 

Please  see  no.  871  for  the  full  annotation. 

193  Beckwith,  Miriam  M.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Mathematics.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges,  1980.  80  pages.  (ED  176  386) 

Please  see  no.  872  for  the  full  annotation. 

194  Benoit,  Richard  J.,  and  Smith,  Al.  "Demographic  and  Job 
Satisfaction  Characteristics  of  Florida  Community  College 
Faculty."  Community/ Junior  College  Research  Quarterly, 
1980,4(3),  263-276. 

The  authors  analyze  changes  over  time  in  the  demographic  and 
job-satisfaction  profiles  of  full-time  certified  staff  in  the  Florida 
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community  colleges,  comparing  the  findings  of  two  statewide 
surveys— one  conducted  in  1 968  and  one  conducted  in  fall  li)77  — 
that  collected  data  on  age,  sex,  marital  status,  salaries,  educational 
backgrounds,  teaching  and/or  administrative  experience,  partici- 
pation in  in-service  programs,  and  factors  contributing  to  job 
satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.  Among  their  findings  is  that, 
though  there  was  a  71  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  certified 
staff  employed  at  the  colleges  between  1968  and  1977,  there  was 
only  a  3  percent  increase  in  the  proportion  of  staff  made  up  by 
women.  They  also  conclude  that  staff  perceptions  about  factors 
contributing  to  job  satisfaction  had  not  significantly  changed  over 
the  years. 

195  Brawcr,  Florence  B.  The  Humanities  in  Two-Year  Col- 
leges: The  Faculty  in  Revietu.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse for  Junior  Colleges  and  C<  »<i,  r  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges,  1975.  52  pages.  <:  T>  111  469) 

The  author  draws  upon  an  extensive  literature  rr\  iew  to  examine 
the  characteristics  of  community  college  faculty  who  teach  the 
humanities.  She  summarizes  research  findings  on  the  educational 
backgrounds  of  these  instructors,  the  in-service  programs  that  are 
available  to  them,  and  factors  affecting  the  work  environment, 
including  work  loads,  salaries,  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  do 
research,  approaches  to  instruction,  and  the  transition  from 
graduate  school  to  community  college  teaching.  Among  her 
conclusions  is  that  the  usual  preparation  for  specialized  compe- 
tence in  a  humanities  field  (that  is,  graduate  work  leading  to  a 
Ph.D.  degree)  is  frequently  regarded  as  inappropriate  preparation 
for  two-year  college  instructors.  She  argues,  nonetheless,  that  the 
faculty  seem  to  be  developing  professional  competence  along 
disciplinary  lines  as  they  gradually  seek  to  take  control  of  their 
working  conditions. 
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196  Brawer,  Florence  B.  Functional  Potential:  A  New  /!/;- 
proach  to  Viexoing  Faculty.  Topical  Paper  no.  57.  I.os 
Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1976.  48 
pages.  (ED  128  049) 

This  paper  examines  community  college  faculty  on  the  basis  of 
"functional  potential,"  a  variable  that  describes  the  ability  of  a 
person  to  tolerate  ambiguity,  delay  gratification,  exhibit  adaptive 
flexibility,  demonstrate  goal  directedncss,  relate  to  self  and  others, 
and  have  a  clear  sense  of  personal  identity.  It  draws  from  a 
nationwide  survey  of  two-year  college  faculty  to  derive  a  functional 
potential  index  for  humanities  and  nonhumanitics  instructors  and 
correlates  functional  potential  measures  with  faculty  attributes 
such  as  age,  future  career  plans,  attitudes  about  students,  and 
involvement  in  professional  activities.  It  suggests  that  functional 
potential  provides  a  better  picture  of  college  faculty  than  the 
simple  demographic  information  provided  in  institutional  and 
gr     linen t  reports. 

197  Brawer,  Florence  B.  Satisfaction  and  Humanities  Instruc- 
tors in  Two-Year  Colleges.  Topical  Paper  no.  56.  Los 
Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1976.  46 
pages.  (ED  128  048) 

This  paper  reports  the  results  of  a  nationwide  survey  designed  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  oi  humanities 
faculty  and  demographic  variables,  grouping  respondents  into 
high-,  medium-,  or  low-satisfaction  groups  on  the  basis  of 
responses  to  questionnaire  items  designed  as  a  job-satisfaction 
index.  The  author  subsequently  examines  relationships  between 
job  satisfaction  and  such  faculty  characteristics  as  ethnicity,  age, 
sex,  and  full-  and  part-time  status.  She  suggests  thai  the  construct 
of  job  satisfaction  is  as  much  a  function  of  the  person  as  it  is  a 
reaction  to  the  workplace.  She  also  reviews  the  literature  on  job 
satisfaction  and  provides  a  bibliography. 
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198  Urawer,  Florence  B.  (cd.).  The  Humanities  in  Two-  Year 
Colleges:  Trends  in  Curriculum.  Los  Angeles:  FRIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges  and  (riitri  for  ilu* 
Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1978.  IG2  pages.  (ED  I5G 
285) 

Please  see  no.  875  for  the  full  annotation. 

199  Coder,  Ann.  "Why  Do  Community  College  Faculty  Resist 
Media  as  an  Instructional  Delivery  System?"  Educational 
Technology,  ls,8S.  23  (5),  7-11. 

This  article  analyzes  the  resistance  of  community  college  faculty  to 
the  use  of  instructional  television.  The  author  argues  that  some  of 
the  major  reasons  for  such  resistance  are  a  pervasive  belief  that 
instructional  media  are  more  suited  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  perceived  threat  to  faculty  control  over  what  is  being 
taught,  a  fear  that  classroom  autonomy  will  be  quashed,  and  a  fear 
of  the  deprofessionalization  of  the  teacher,  who  essentially  would 
become  a  "system  manager."  She  concludes  that  the  increased  use 
of  media  in  the  community  college  classroom  will  come  about 
through  active  involvement  of  faculty,  not  through  administrative 
coercion. 

200  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  "Community  College  Faculty  Job 
Satisfaction."  Research  in  Higher  Education,  1974,  2  (4), 
369-376. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to  identify  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  of 
community  college  faculty.  It  details  responses  of  222  instructors 
from  twelve  colleges  who  were  asked  to  relate  aspects  of  their  work 
that  led  them  to  feel  satisfied  and  aspects  that  led  them  toward 
dissatisfaction.  The  study  reveals  that  satisfaction  was  gained 
primarily  from  student  learning  or  interaction  with  students, 
while  dissatisfaction  resulted  from  administrative  or  organiza- 
tional difficulties.  The  author  discusses  implications  for  collective 
bargaining,  administrative  action,  and  faculty  professionalism. 
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*201  Cohen,  Arthur  M.»  and  Brnwcr,  Florence  R.  Confronting 
Identity:  The  Community  College  Instructor,  Knglcwootl 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1972.  257  papa. 

This  publication  offers  a  psychology-oriented  approach  to  viewing 
community  college  instructors  by  postulating  two  major  concepts: 
identity  (defined  as  awareness  of  self)  and  maturity  (defined  as 
integrated  functioning  within  a  social  context).  The  authors  note 
that  a  professional,  mature,  self-aware  faculty  is  essential  if  the 
community  college  is  to  optimally  serve  its  constituency  and  the 
field  of  higher  education,  positing  that  a  professional  faculty 
operates  autonomously,  polices  its  own  ranks,  sets  its  own 
employment  standards,  and  judges  itself  by  its  effects  on  student 
learning.  They  classify  faculty  functions  around  three  categories 
(model,  mediator,  and  manager)  and  discuss  teacher  development, 
faculty  influence  on  students,  and  student  influence  on  the 
instructor's  personal  development.  They  also  examine  faculty 
evaluation,  stressing  the  differences  between  practices  that  measure 
faculty  performance  and  those  that  measure  effects  on  learning. 
The  book  includes  a  280-item  bibliography. 

202  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Brawer,  Florence  B.  The  Two-Year 
College  Instructor  Today.  New  York:  Praeger,  1977.  174 
pages. 

This  report  on  the  findings  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  1,998  faculty 
and  department  heads  in  humanities  departments  at  156  colleges 
considers  faculty  attitudes,  values,  satisfaction,  concern  for 
students,  research  orientation,  preparation,  and  personal  develop- 
ment. Among  the  findings  are  that  faculty  members  were  generally 
satisfied  with  their  position,  that  younger  instructors  tended  to  be 
most  concerned  for  their  students,  and  that  instructors  with  a  high 
research  orientation  looked  to  university  professors  as  their 
reference  group.  The  authors  criticize  the  practices  of  employing 
part-time  faculty  members  and  of  giving  salary  increments  to 
instructors  with  doctoral  degrees.  They  argue  for  the  professional 
development  of  community  college  instructors  and  for  integrating 
the  humanities  into  occupational,  remedial,  and  community 
education  programs. 
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203  Cohen,  Arthur  MM  and  Drawer.  Florence  11,  "Chapter 
Three:  Faculty:  Coping  with  Changing  Conditions. M  In 
Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence  H.  Brawci,  The  American 
Community  College,  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1982,  pp. 
G6-92. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirely,  please  see  no.  12, 

204  Dennison,  John  I).;  Tunner,  Alex;  Jones,  Gordon;  and 
Forrester,  Glen  C.  The  Impact  of  Community  Colleges:  A 
Study  of  the  College  Concept  in  liritish  Columbia. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia:  B.C.  Research,  1975.  192 
pages.  (ED  115  324) 

Please  see  no.  398  for  ihe  full  annotation. 

205  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Biology.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  1 16  pages.  (ED  188  709) 

Please  see  no.  885  for  the  full  annotation. 

206  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Earth  and  Space.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  87  pages.  (ED  180  535) 

Please  sec  no.  886  for  the  full  annotation. 

207  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Environmental  Sciences.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearing- 
house for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  82  pages.  (ED  180  558) 

Please  sec  no.  887  for  the  full  annotation. 
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208  Fiedler,  Fred  It.,  and  Ciillo,  Martin  W.  "Correlates  nl 
Performance  in  Community  Colleges,"  Journal  of  Higher 
liduvathn,  1971,  /5  (9),  (>7iWiHI. 

This  article*  describes  a  study  undertaken  to  examine  the*  relation* 
ship  between  the  teaching  effectiveness  of  college  departments  and 
related  departmental  characteristics.  It  correlates  administrator 
ratings  of  individual  departments  at  eighteen  Washington  Slate 
community  colleges  with  the  responses  of  1,404  faculty  members  to 
a  survey  soliciting  information  on  teaching  styles  used,  job 
satisfact  on,  instructor  participation  in  decision  making,  and 
faculty  »ercoptioiis  of  the  priority  of  different  institutional  goals. 
It  repo*  .eparate  correlations  by  department  area  (social  science, 
humau.  les,  math/science,  business,  and  vocational)  and  uses 
findings  to  conclude  that  individual  departments  "exert  an 
important  influence  on  faculty  attitudes  and  behavior1'  (p.  680). 

209  Friedlauder,  Jack.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year  Col- 
leges: Economics.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  86  pages.  (ED  188719) 

Please  see  no.  889  for  the  full  annotation. 

210  Friedlauder,  Jack,  and  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Educa- 
tion in  Two-Year  Colleges:  Engineering.  Los  Angeles: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  80  pages.  (ED  191 
538) 

Please  sec  no.  891  for  the  full  annotation. 

211  Godfrey,  Eleanor  P.,  and  Holmstrom,  Engin  I.  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  Vocational-Technical  Centers: 
Phase  I.  Washington,  D.C.:  Buieau  of  Social  Science 
Research,  1970.  357  pages.  (ED  053  718) 

Please  sec  no.  19  for  the  full  annotation. 
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212  Hill,  Andirw.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges; 
Psychology.  Los  Anncles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Com* 
munily  Collets  and  KRIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  l!)H(),  7'1  luiKi-s.  (KI)  1HI  971i) 

Vltwsv  see  no,  H!M  for  the  full  annotation. 

213  Hill,  Andrew,  Science  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Sociology.  I. os  Alleles:  Center  for  die  Study  of  Commun- 
ity Colleges  and  KRIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Collides, 
1980.  57  pages.  (KI)  180  572) 

Please  see  no.  895  for  die  full  annotation. 

214  Mill,  Malcolm,  and  Morrison,  James  L.  "The  Relation- 
ship of  Selected  Community  College  Faculty  Attitudes, 
Socialization  Experiences  and  Reference  Group  Identi- 
ties/' Community/ Junior  College  Research  Quarterly, 
1976,7(1),  25-50. 

The  authors  surveyed  faculty  members  in  Pennsylvania  commun- 
ity colleges  to  determine  how  instructor  socialization  experiences 
affect  attitudes  toward  the  community  college  philosophy  and 
toward  traditionalism  and  progressivism  in  education.  They 
correlate  respondents'  attitudes  with  four  sets  of  independent 
variables:  (1)  occupational  experiences,  including  years  of  leaching 
experience  at  various  institutions;  (2)  formal  educational  experien- 
ces; (3)  socioeconomic  characteristics,  such  as  age  and  sex;  and  (4) 
reference-group  identity;  that  is,  where  the  respondents  would 
prefer  to  teach  (community  college,  four-year  college,  and  so  on). 
They  conclude  that  faculty  generally  accept  the  community  college 
philosophy,  that  those  who  accept  that  philosophy  tend  to  have  a 
progressive  orientation,  and  that  acceptance  of  the  community 
college  philosophy  is  more  closely  associated  with  group  identity 
than  with  any  other  indicator  of  socialization  experience. 
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215  1  lines,  Kclwurtl  R.  "Policy  Making  for  More  Kffrc  live* 
Academic  Advisement  In  Two- Year  Colleges,"  Hrseanh  in 
Wither  Education,  1981,  /•/  (2).  1 19-IH 

Please  see  no.  6126  for  the  full  annotation. 

216  Kurth,  Kdwin  L,  and  Mills,  Krie  R.  Analysis  of  Dcy>rc?  of 
Faculty  Satisfactions  in  Florida  Community  junior 
Colleen:  Final  l{ffu)rt,  Gainesville:  Institute  of  Higher 
Kdiicatiou,  University  of  Morula,  1908,  IS5  pages.  (Kl)  (KJ7 
902) 

This  publication  details  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in  1968  to 
(I)  assess  the  satisfaction  of  Florida  community  college  faculty 
with  institutional  activities,  programs,  policies,  organization,  and 
working  conditions  and  (2)  identify  the  opinions,  characteristics, 
and  attitudes  of  those  most  satisfied  and  of  those  least  dissatisfied. 
It  draws  upon  responses  from  2,756  individuals,  representing 
approximately  64  percent  of  all  part-time  and  full-time  teachers, 
administrators,  and  counselors  employed  in  Florida  community 
colleges  that  had  been  in  operation  for  more  than  one  yean  It 
compares  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  groups  in  terms  of  personal 
background,  educational  preparation,  present  status  and  position, 
and  attitudes  toward  the  importance  of  junior  college  functions. 
The  work  serves  as  an  in-depth  descriptive  analysis  of  Florida's 
junior  college  faculty  in  the  late  1960s. 

217  London,  Howard  B.  "In  Between:  The  Community 
College  Teachers."  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  1980,  (448),  62-73. 

The  author  views  community  college  faculty  as  a  subculture 
within  higher  education  that  is  "demoralized  and  uncomfortably 
isolated  from  the  larger  academic  culture"  (p.  62).  He  notes  that 
most  two-year  college  instructors  are  products  of  the  secondary 
schools  or  of  the  university  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  faculty  are 
ambivalent  toward  the  mission  of  the  community  college  and 
toward  its  poorly  prepared  students.  He  also  points  out  the 
isolation  of  community  college  faculty  from  the  mainstream  of 
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iheh  a< adnnic  disc  ipliucs  unit  discusses  die  dilemma  ol  occupying 
a  sctniid-c  lass  tanking  within  atadeinr's  pinlcssinual  liic*i ;u«  tiy, 
lie  concludes  (hilt  iis  long  as  die  inle  ul  community  colleges 
vviihiu  higher  education  leiuains  undcliued,  two-year  college 
hisiiuc  loi*  will  leel  alienated  and  unfulfilled. 

218  M<Couuick,  Alheit  l\,,  Jr.  "TwO'Year  College  lusnucinrs 
and  the  idiocy  Piolessinn:  An  Kxploiaioiy  hivcstiga* 
lion.1'  '      Mw  Soriolnny,  I0H2,"(2),  Ill-PJli. 

This  aiticle  thaws  upon  stuvey  responses  from  100  sociology 
instiuciois  at  seventy-two  community  colleges  to  examine  i lie  gup 
"between  the  profession  of  sociology  and  its  pia<  litioncis  iu  the 
two-year  college**  (p.  123),  The  author  nciirs  the  several  problems 
thai  inhibit  full  faculty  involvement  in  the  tnainsneaiu  of  the 
sociology  discipline,  including  (1)  the  low  percentage*  of  Ph.D. 
sociologists  among  the  community  college  tiisttuctnis;  (1!)  the  fad 
that  many  sociology  instructors  have  graduate  training  in  other 
disc  iplines  and  do  not  teach  soc  iology  ionises  exclusively;  (3)  their 
inability  to  attend  sociological  conferences  and  participate  in 
professional  networks;  and  (  I)  the  perception  among  faculty  that 
the  mainstream  sociology  associations  do  not  care  about  the  needs 
of  colleagues  at  two-year  colleges.  He  urges  the  sociology  profes- 
sion to  become  more  sympathetic  to  the  special  needs  of  two-year 
college  faculty. 

219  Michaels.  Dennis  F.,  and  Boggs,  David  L.  "Community 
Services:  Community  College  Faculty  Perceptions  and 
Participation."  Community/ Junior  College  Research 
Quarterly,  1980,  V  (2),  137-149. 

Please  see  no.  855  for  the  full  annotation. 

220  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Thirteen:  Faculty. "  In 
Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  the  Community  College:  A 
Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Buss,  1972,  pp.  245-271. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  27. 
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221  Mnnney,  William  i\,  Ji.  Stirmr  Itluminoi  m  YVm-IViii 
Collri*f\;  Cltsimshw  I, on  Angeles;  Ceniei  lot  the  Study  nl 
Community  Colleges  aiicl  I'.KKI  (lleaiinghnuse  l«u  Juuini 
Colleges,  MW«.  100  pages,  (I  D  187*07) 

IMcMst*  Mr  no.  900  lot  the  lull  annoiation, 

222  Mnnney,  William  T.,  Jr.  .NYiVwv  lulumtitm  in  TuuhYnn 
Collftifs;  /'/lyviV.v,  l,os  Angeles;  (Vwci  loi  the  Study  ol 
Community  < !« )ll<  ami  I  HIC  Clcatinghnusf  lor  Junioi 
Colleges.  WHO.  I0<>  pages,  (l-l)  101  Ml) 

Please  see  no.  !M)l  loi  i he*  lull  atiiM.ttioii, 

223  Monisou,  James  L.  "Socialization  Kxpei ieiu  e,  Role 
Oiicuiation  and  Kamlty  Acceptance  of  the  Cnmpichcusivc 
Community  Jiiuim  College  Concept,"  Itevirw  of  llduah 
tional  ltrsrntch,  1072.  12  (  I),  &7S-RKM. 

This  aiticlc  clcvribes  a  study  nndeiiakcn  in  ItHiH  in  assess  the 
cm  relation  between  the  socialization  experiences  of  two-ycai 
college  fac  ulty  and  I  lie  degree  to  which  those  faculty  ac  c  ept  the 
stuclent-centeied  oiientatior  of  the  two-year  college.  It  chaws  upon 
a  suivey  of  (528  junior  col  leg'*  faculty  in  Kloiicla  who  sveie  asked  to 
fill  out  a  questionnaire  that  included  items  measuring  the 
acceptance  of  the  student-centered  philosophy  (such  as  clegiee  of 
agiccmcnt  with  the  open-door  policy).  It  correlates  those  accep- 
tance measures  with  other  survey  items,  eliciting  information  on 
socialization  experiences  that  might  affect  this  acceptance,  such  as 
whether  the  respondents  had  taken  courses  in  junior  college 
education  or  whether  they  aspired  to  become  university  professors 
rather  than  junior  college  instructors.  The  anchor  utilizes  the 
findings  to  question  the  hypothesis  that  subjcci-oucnicd  instruc- 
tors ate  not  generally  student  oriented. 
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224  National  Srirnre  Foundation.  Junior  College  Teachers  of 
Seifuift  KnuiwtihiUM  ami  Teihiwli*$\,  tixpeiiemr 
ami  tlmftfuyment  Mnnir/eriwio,  NSF  T»9 -ft  \Va>lunu-on, 
!),<;.:  National  Siirnir  lonmlaiion,  IDtiH,  9H  panei,  (IT) 
OHM  7(>H;  available*  in  tuii  tolii  he  only) 

1 1 1 1 %  pollination  icpoih  finding  ol  it  nationwide  uuvey  of  jimim 
iolh>»e  family  who  trail)  the  Manual  ami  mm  ial  m  ieiur*,  ni^iiiian> 
iiiKi  ii t ul  in  liimloKVi  (hawing  upon  iespon>rs  limn  2,5-10  iiiMim  • 
lots  to  ilicir  ileinoniaphic  ihaiacieiisiicn,  t-iliu aiioual  atul 

umi  hitiH  bat  kKioinnU,  piofe>sional  affiliations,  adininiuiative  ami 
leseanh  duties,  outside  employment  ami  itninii  wmk  on  higher 
ilc*Knr\,  salaiics,  ami  eaten  aims  anil  device  of  job  saiUlai  lion,  It 
Holes,  anions  other  f itiilit iKs»  thai  N.r>  pen  cm  of  the  lespomleiiis 
wetc  men,  !M  peneni  latif^lu  full  lime,  ami  20  permit  of  die  pan* 
limns  were  women.  The  woik  ptovides  a  <  otnpiebcnsive  picture  of 
jiiliiol  iolU'Ke  si  ieiu  e  fai  uhy  in  ihe  mid  l%0s, 

225  OKilvie.  William  K and  Raines,  Mas  K.  (eds.).  "Pari 
KiKhi:  IVai  liiug  Sialf ."  In  William  K.  OKilvie  and  Max  II. 
Raines  (et|s.),  /VM/uYfon  tm  thr  Community  Junior 
College.  New  Ymk  ApplrtnnCieiuuiyOofts,  1971,  pp. 
•IM-190. 

For  an  annotation  ol  ihe  woik  in  its  entiiety,  please  see  no.  29. 

226  Palinthak,  Robeit.  "Chapter  Five:  The  Community 
College  Facility/'  In  Roheii  Paliuehak,  The  Evolution  of 
the  Community  College*  Meiuchen,  N.J.:  Scare-mow 
Press,  1973.  pp.  210-218. 

For  an  annoiaiion  of  ihe  woik  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  30. 
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227  Paik,  Voiiuki  Jumw  College  Family!  Thth  \\ilue\  and 

/'flff/rilO'lf,  ||n|U0i»  Mui|um4|4l  St|jr%.  | .tn  Al$KHr*: 

KRICJ  CleaiiiiKhome  for  Junior  Colb^e*;  Wa*liiunimi. 
Ann ji an  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  |071,  75 

Drawing  M|M«i  a  kiiivry  of  212  Lu  ulty  at  ihire  tnmuiuuiiy  ui||^r> 
io  assess  the  value  system*  ol  junior  rulkw  insiMMioi*.  ihr  author 
details  iheir  tesponses  in  two  suivey  imtiunieiiis;  (I)  i Rokeath 
Value  Survey,  wliic  h  ^iskr<I  the  teipnudeuit  in  tank  order  valur^ 
related  in  "de*iied  Mate*  of  exiMeme"  ami  "detired  mode*  o( 
condiu  t.M  ;uul  (2)  ;i  'Staff  tiuvey"  that  solicited  information  on  the 
view*,  values,  and  personalities  of  |>eople  who  woik  at  junior 
college*.  He  concludes  that  the  respondent*  do  not  (it  i lie* 
*teieoiy|>e  c*f  ihr  idealistic,  dedicated  teacher  and  that  Mihry  ait* 
engaged  in  a  profession  of  which  they  seemingly  know  I  it  tic*  and 
taki-  little  time  in  milium  iheimelve*"  (p.  U)).  He  emphasize* 
that  the  study  is  only  a  pilot  iuve\tig.niou  Inn  Miggest*  that 
institutional  personalities  of  junior  collar*  ate  created  by  the 
value  orientations  of  their  staff  and  that  the  perceptions  and  value* 
of  staff  tan  determine  whether  an  institution  snored*  or  fails  in 
achieving  it*  objective*. 

228  Patterson,  Robert  A.  Pennsylvania  Community  Collet 
Faculty:  Career  Patterns  and  Educational  Issues.  Univer- 
sity Park:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Stale  University.  1971.  89  pages.  (KI>  OS  I 
800) 

This  publication  examines  the  prior  career  experiences  of  junior 
college  faculty  in  Pennsylvania  junior  colleges  to  investigate  the 
relationship  between  prior  career  experience  and  the  degree  to 
which  faculty  hold  progressive  (that  is,  student-oriented)  attitudes 
toward  education  rather  than  traditional  (subject-oriented) 
attitudes.  The  author  draws  upon  survey  responses  from  517 
instructors  (58  percent)  to  conclude  that  faculty  who  came  to  the 
colleges  directly  from  graduate  study  or  from  another  teaching 
position  at  four-year  institutions  had  the  most  progressive 
educational  attitudes  and  thus  were  more  sympathetic  to  the  goals 
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of  the  community  college.  He  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
faculty  with  prior  experience  in  public  schools  or  in  private 
business  had  die  most  traditional  attitudes  and  suggests  that  the 
latter  should  be  avoided  when  hiring  new  faculty. 

229  Purdy,  Leslie.  "Community  College  Instructors  and  the 
Use  of  New  Media:  Why  Some  Do  and  Others  Don't." 
Educational  Technology,  1975, 15  (3),  9-12. 

This  article  explores  reasons  why  faculty  become  interested  in  or 
resist  instructional  technology,  drawing  upon  a  study  conducted  at 
a  California  community  college  in  1972-73.  It  reveals  that  attitudes 
toward  instructional  technology  are  closely  related  to  the  degree  to 
which  faculty  believe  that  teaching  is  a  solo  activity  and  that  the 
instructor  must  have  total  control  over  the  learning  environment 
and  relates  these  attitudes  to  instructors'  perceptions  of  media  as  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  to  the  teacher-student  relationship.  It  also 
considers  problems  encountered  by  teachers  who  like  to  dabble  in 
new  technology  and  notes  how  administrative  involvement  may 
ca'^e  resentment.  The  author  suggests  that  administrators  should 
allow  faculty  to  take  the  lead  in  introducing  media  and  allow  them 
enough  time  for  the  adoption  process. 

230  Schmeltekopf,  Donald  D.  "Professional  Status  and  Com- 
munity College  Faculty:  The  Role  of  the  Associations."  In 
Stanley  F.  Turesky  (ed.),  Advancing  the  Liberal  Arts.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  42.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1983,  pp.  77-89. 

The  author  addresses  issues  related  to  the  professional  activities  of 
community  college  faculty,  including  the  relatively  low  level  of 
participation  in  prof "":  nal  organizations,  the  efforts  of  profes- 
sional associations  to  aGdress  the  problems  of  community  college 
faculty,  the  consequences  of  inadequate  professional  status,  and 
the  roles  of  professional  associations  in  enhancing  this  status.  He 
argues  that  low  faculty  participation  in  professional  associations  is 
due,  among  other  factors,  to  a  lack  of  professional  identity  and  to 
the  absence  of  a  sense  of  obligation  to  participate  in  activities 
outside  the  classroom.  He  concludes  that  there  is  a  need  to 
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establish  professional  associations  for  con.munity  college  teachers 
in  order  to  boost  morale  and  to  give  instructors  a  chance  to 
exercise  their  influence  and  voice  their  concerns. 

231  State  University  of  New  Y*v-1  /•  cabled  Student  Project 
Faculty  Survey.  Beyond  Access:  Hing  the  Instructional 
Needs  of  Handicapped  Students  in  Postsecondary  Omtha- 
tional  Education.  Phase  1L  Final  Report.  Albany:  Two- 
Year  College  Student  Development  Center,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1982.  30  pages.  (ED  235  331) 

This  report  details  the  findings  of  a  statewide  survey  conducted  in 
1982  to  (1)  determine  whether  two-year  college  occupational 
faculty  are  aware  of  and  utilize  instructional  accommodations 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  disabled  students  and  (2)  assess 
faculty  perceptions  of  rhe  instructional  problems  created  by 
disabled  students  in  their  lasses.  It  reviews  the  responses  of  817 
occupational  faculty  in  regard  to  their  awareness  of  each  of  thirty- 
six  special  accommodations  that  can  be  made  for  disabled  students. 
It  examines  how  the  respondents  had  learned  about  available 
services  for  the  disabled  and  how  to  rate  the  relative  importance  of 
each  of  twenty  activities  or  teaching  competencies  that  may  be  used 
in  teaching  disabled  students.  The  report  provides  insights  into 
faculty  awareness  about  the  disabled  and  into  staff-development 
needs. 

232  Stecklein,  John  E.,  and  Willie,  Reynold.  "Minnesota 
Ctmmun'ty  College  Faculty  Activities  and  Attitudes, 
1956-1980. M  Community  I  Junior  College  Quarterly  of 
Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (3),  217-237. 

This  article  compares  the  findings  of  a  1980  survey  of  faculty  at 
Minnesota  institutions  of  higher  education  with  similar  faculty 
surveys  conducted  in  1956  and  1968.  It  examines  trends  over  the 
years  in  faculty  demographic  characteristics,  educational  back- 
grounds, factors  that  influence  the  choic  e  of  college  teaching  as  a 
career,  professional  activities,  attitudes  toward  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  sources  of  job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction,  breaking 
down  findings  by  type  of  institution  (two-yerr  or  four-year). 
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Among  the  conclusions  are  ihai  community  college  faculty  in  1980 
were  not  as  satisfied  with  their  work  as  ihey  had  been  in  previous 
years  and  that  "gains  in  positive  attitude  about  salaries  made 
between  1956  and  1968  appear  to  have  been  lost .  .  ."  (p.  237). 

233  Thornton,  James  W.  "Chapter  Ten:  Instructors  for 
Community  Junior  Colleges."  In  James  W.  Thornton, 
The  Community  Junior  College,  New  York:  Wiley,  1972, 
pp.  132-144. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  34. 

234  Winter,  Gene  M.,  and  Fadale,  LaVerna  M.  A  Profile  of 
Instructional  Personnel  in  New  York  State  Postsecondary 
Occupational  Education.  Albany:  Two-Year  College 
Development  Center,  State  University  of  New  York,  1983. 
101  pages.  (ED  252  261) 

Please  sco  no.  774  for  the  full  annotation. 

235  Wood,  Olin  R.  "Measuring  Job  Satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
munity College  Staff/'  Community  College  Review,  1976, 
3  (3),  56-64. 

Tf  *  article  describes  an  instrument  that  can  be  used  to  measure 
it  ob  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  of  community  college 
inductors.  The  instrument  is  based  on  the  Herzberg  motivation- 
hygiene  theory,  which  holds  that  factors  that  are  intrinsic  to  a 
person's  actual  work  are  motivators  while  extrinsic  factors  (such  as 
supervisor  demands)  lead  to  dissatisfaction.  The  article  includes  a 
copy  of  the  instrument  itself,  which  asks  respondents  to  rate  their 
satisfaction  with  each  of  sixty-seven  factors  arranged  under  ten 
categories:  achievement,  growth,  interpersonal  relations,  policy 
and  administration,  recognition,  responsibility,  salary,  supervi- 
sion, the  work  itself,  and  working  conditions.  It  is  useful  for 
studying  staff  morale. 
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236  Adams,  Frank  G.  "A  Personnel  Model:  Hiring,  Develop- 
ing and  Promoting  Community  and  Technical  College 
Employees."  Journal  of  Studies  in  Technical  Careers, 
1983,5(2),  100-110. 

The  author  draws  upon  policies  in  business  and  industry  to 
describe  a  staff-development  model  that  allows  colleges  to  develop 
talent  from  within  the  institution  instead  of  seeking  talent  from 
without.  He  details  the  components  of  the  alternative  model: 
hiring  (screening,  selection,  and  classification  of  employees); 
developing  (orienting  staff  to  the  institution);  and  promoting 
(increasing  the  variety  of  on-the-job  experiences  that  might 
prepare  employees  to  move  more  easily  to  other  positions  within 
the  institution  as  they  open).  The  article  is  useful  for  administra- 
tors who  are  faced  with  the  task  of  maintaining  staff  morale  at  a 
time  of  decreased  job  mobility. 

237  Albers,  Donald  J.;  Rodi,  Stephen  B.;  and  Watkins,  Ann  E. 
(eds.).  New  Directions  in  Two-Year  College  Mathematics. 
New  York:  Springer-Verlag,  1985.  491  pages. 

Please  see  no.  867  for  the  full  annotation. 

238  Arnold,  George  F.  "In-Service  Needs  of  Community 
College  Instructors."  Community  College  Social  Science 
Journal,  1980-81,  3  (2),  39-43. 

The  author  urges  the  establishment  of  faculty  in-service  programs 
that  help  perfect  teaching  skills  and  thus  serve  as  a  counterbalance 
to  traditional  preservice  graduate  programs  that  include  no  course 
work  in  education.  He  cites  a  1974  survey  of  social  science 
instructors  and  department  heads  to  note  the  resistance  of 
community  college  instructors  to  the  inclusion  of  education  course 
work  in  preservice  graduate  programs  or  to  the  promotion  of 
nontraditional  graduate  degrees,  such  as  the  doctor  of  arts,  and 
argues  that  in-service  programs  are  thus  the  most  promising 
approach  to  the  development  of  faculty  teaching  skills. 
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239  Alwcll,  Charles,  and  Smith,  Margaret  L.  "Competencies 
Needed  by  Teachers  of  Developmental  English  in  Two- 
Year  Colleges."  Journal  of  Developmental  and  Remedial 
Education,  1979,  3  (2),  9-11. 

This  article  details  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to  determine 
what  competencies  are  needed  by  developmental  English  instruc- 
tors and  how  those  competencies  are  generally  attained.  The  study 
rank  orders  forty-two  rhetorical,  pedagogical,  and  human  relations 
skills  that  were  identified  as  important  teacher  attributes  by  100 
community  college  developmental  English  instructors  who  were 
judged  by  their  supervisors  to  be  "effective"  teachers.  Among  other 
findings  is  that  over  half  of  the  instructors  believed  that  they  had 
attained  thirty-five  of  the  forty-five  competencies  primarily 
through  on-the-job  teaching  experience  rather  than  through 
formal  preservice  instruction.  The  article  provides  a  rare  insight 
into  how  developmental  instructors  view  their  work. 

240  Beamish,  Eric,  and  Beukc,  Vernon.  Staff  Development 
Services.  Final  Report,  1979.  Ithaca:  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences  at  Cornell  University,  Stale  University  of 
New  York,  1979.  118  pages.  (ED  178  716) 

The  authors  examine  staff  development  practices  at  two-year 
colleges  so  as  to  highlight  issues  and  problems,  outline  possible 
solutions,  and  offer  alternative  models.  They  include  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  literature  as  well  as  case  studies  of  staff 
development  programs  at  a  sample  of  five  two-year  institutions 
representing  different  sizes,  locations,  and  maturity.  They  conclude 
with  a  discussion  of  two  popular  conceptualizations  of  staff 
development  programming  and  with  outlines  of  pieliminary 
designs  for  new  models.  The  work  serves  as  a  highly  theoretical 
analysis  of  the  organization  and  purposes  of  staff  development 
efforts  and  is  thus  more  useful  to  university  students  of  the  two- 
year  college  than  to  campus-level  practitioners. 
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241  lilnuk.  William  K.  ''Analysis  of  Professional  Competencies 
Important  to  Community  College  Technical  Instructors: 
Implications  for  CBTK."  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher 
Education,  1979,  16  (2),  56-09. 

Please  see  no.  744  for  the  full  annotation. 

242  Bloom,  Thomas  K.  "Current  Professional  Development 
Practices  of  Occupational  Instructors."  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial Teacher  Education,  I976,H(I),  11-19. 

The  author  surveyed  a  sample  of  290  occupational  instructors  in 
the  Illinois  community  colleges  to  determine  the  frequency  with 
which  they  engage  in  each  of  forty-six  professional  development 
activities.  He  concludes  that  "high  instructor  utilization  of  a 
particular  in-service  activity  is  inversely  related  10  the  amount  of 
preparation  and  planning  required  of  lhat  in-service  activity"  (p. 
17).  He  also  notes  dial  in-service  activities  conducted  away  from 
ihe  college  were  utilized  less  frequently  than  activities  conducted 
on  campus  and  that  the  respondents  were  more  likely  to  partici- 
pate in  in-service  programs  dealing  with  subject  content  area  than 
in  programs  dealing  with  educational  practices.  He  warns  that  the 
study  findings  are  useful  only  in  describing  staff  development 
practices  and  should  not  be  used  to  determine  what  activities 
should  or  should  not  be  included  in  professional  development 
programs. 

243  Caffcy,  David  L,  "Full-Time  Faculty  on  Faculty  Develop^ 
ment:  Their  Perceptions  of  What  Is  and  What  Should  Be." 
Community  I  Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1979,  3 
(4),  311-323. 

This  article  reports  results  of  a  survey  of  300  full-lime  instructors 
in  eight  Texas  community  colleges,  204  of  whom  responded  to 
questions  about  faculty  development  goals  and  activities.  Among 
oilier  findings  are  that  (1)  preferred  goals  of  faculty  development 
were  improvement  of  teaching  skills,  additional  knowledge  in 
subject  field,  and  motivating  instructors  to  strive  for  excellence;  (2) 
preferred  activities  were  travel  to  professional  meetings,  released 
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time,  ami  developmental  leave;  and  (»)  activities  considered 
unimportant  were  staff  retreats,  observation  of  teaching  by 
coIIeaKues,  and  videotaping  of  practice  teaching  .sessions.  The 
author  concludes  that  activities  relating  to  teaching  importance 
were  favored,  while  those  related  to  personal  development, 
performance  evaluation,  and  group  interaction  were  less  favored. 

244  Case,  Chester  H.  "Chapter  Four:  Supporting  Faculty 
Leadership  for  Change. M  In  William  L.  Deegan,  Dale 
Tillery,  and  Associates,  Renewing  the  American  Commun- 
ity College:  Priorities  and  Strategies  for  Effective  Leader- 
ship. San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985,  pp.  80-102. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  14. 

245  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  Focus  on  Learning:  Preparing  Teachers 
for  the  Two-Year  College.  Occasional  Report  no.  II.  Los 
Angeles:  Junior  College  Leadership  Program,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  California,  19G8.  68  pages. 

This  report  describes  the  development  of  a  junior  college  teacher 
internship  program  established  in  the  early  1960s  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  author  discusses  the  rationale  for 
the  program,  the  characteristics  of  program  participants,  and  their 
placement  rates  and  outlines  the  program  curriculum,  which 
included  components  on  educational  goals  and  objectives,  tests 
and  assessments,  use  of  instructional  media,  course  development, 
and  instructor  evaluation.  The  repou  provides  an  example  of  one 
university's  response  to  demands  for  a  teaching-oriented  junior 
college  faculty  in  the  1960s. 

246  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  "Credentials  for  Junior  College 
Teachers?"  Improving  College  and  University  Teaching, 
1969,77(2),  97-100. 

The  author  notes  that  junior  college  teacher  certification  and 
faculty  evaluation  procedures  do  not  require  instructors  to  submit 
evidence  of  student  learning.  He  argues  that  quality  instruction 
may  be  the  key  to  junior  college  institutional  identity  and  that 
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faculty  should  plan  courses  bv  specifying  behavioral  objectives, 
plotting  learning  sequences,  and  collecting  evidence  of  student 
learning  gains,  He  suggests  that  these  curriculum  development 
tasks  should  be  carried  out  by  faculty  teams  and  that  these  teams 
should  be  evaluated  by  assessing  whether  or  not  students  stay  in 
their  classes  and  learn  under  their  direction.  He  concludes  that 
graduate  programs  preparing  junior  college  teachers  must  produce 
subject-matter  experts  who  are  also  learning  specialists. 

247  Cohen,  Arthur  M  "Evaluation  of  Faculty/*  Community 
College  Review,  1974,2  (2),  12-21. 

This  article  reviews  faculty  evaluation  procedures,  showing  how 
they  tend  to  focus  on  inappropriate  criteria  for  retaining  or 
dismissing  instructors.  The  author  argues  for  evaluation  practices 
that  lead  to  the  personal  .md  professional  growth  of  the  instructor 
and  that  enhance  student  learning  by  focusing  on  criteria  that 
reward  good  teaching.  Ht  rnphasizes  that  evaluation  should  be 
based  on  demonstrated  effcus  on  students,  not  on  the  instructor's 
personality,  and  stresses  thpt  no  one  evaluation  process  can 
enhance  the  professional  life  of  the  instructor  if  at  the  same  time  it 
is  used  to  gather  evidence  for  possible  dismissal.  The  article 
provides  insights  into  why  common  faculty  evaluation  practices 
often  have  no  positive  effect  on  instruction. 

248  Connolly,  John  J.  "Will  the  Community  College  Survive 
the  Ph.D.  Surplus?"  Educational  Record,  1971,  52  (3),  267- 
272. 

This  article  assesses  implications  of  the  influx  of  Ph.D.  holders  in 
community  college  faculties,  stressing  the  fact  that  Ph.D.s  are 
research-oriented  scholars  with  values  and  training  that  set  them 
apart  from  most  community  college  teachers.  The  author  warns 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  two-year  college  could  easily  be  altered 
by  adding  faculty  who  are  not  committed  to  existing  goals  and 
policies,  such  as  open-door  admissions  policies.  The  article 
provides  a  forceful  argument  against  those  who  believe  that 
community  colleges  can  and  should  absorb  the  oversupply  of 
Ph.D.  graduates. 
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249  Ooty,  Charles  R  "Major  Clliaiac  u*i isti< s  in  llic  Develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  Professional  Staff  Develop- 
Hiciil  Program  lor  Technical  Teachers,"  Canadian 
Vocational  Joutml,  1977,  /J  (I),  5-1  i. 

This  article  outlines  major  considerations  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  staff  developiuent  programs  for  postsecondary 
vocational  instructors  in  programs  of  less  than  baccalaureate- 
degree  level.  It  examines  the  rationale  for  staff  development,  the 
short-  and  long-term  improvements  that  can  he  expected,  methods 
of  increasing  staff  participation,  budget  requirements,  legal  aspects 
affecting  teacher  evaluation,  and  staff  development  objectives  at 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  It  serves  as  a  useful  checklist  of 
factors  to  be  considered  in  establishing  staff  development  policies. 

250  Doty,  Charles  R.,  and  Cappelle,  Krank.  "Technical 
Updating  in  Community  Colleges."  Journal  of  Studies  in 
Technical  Careers,  1982,  4  (4),  3GN372. 

This  article  draws  on  a  thirty-two-item  bibliography  to  examine 
practices  and  research  in  in-service  technical  upgrading  for 
community  college  vocational  faculty.  It  summarizes  research  and 
development  efforts,  the  activities  of  consortia  and  associations, 
and  guidelines  pertaining  to  funding,  industry  involvement, 
institutional  commitment,  and  program  structure  and  partici- 
pants. It  serves  as  a  useful  summary  of  state-of-the-art  information 
for  vocational  education  administrators. 

251  Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Fifteen:  The  Instructional 
Staff."  In  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  388-426. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 
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252  Mu-Kn-alcl,  Maurice  J.,  and  (iruficin,  Clive  L  "Compmi- 
sons  and  Implications  of  Peer  and  Student  F.vuluaiion  (or 
si  Community  Collide  faculty."  Community/ Junior 
CollW  Research  Quarterly*  1081,  5  (1),  SSI-SS7. 

This  arlirlc*  compares  pen  ami  studciii  evaluations  of  fifty-two 
(acuity  uiciubtTS  at  a  California  community  nil  lew.  The1  authors 
noio  that  peer  ratings  were  somewhat  higher  than  student  ratings 
but  that  the  differences  were  not  significant,  The  article  reveals 
greater  (acuity  confidence  in  student  evaluations  than  in  peer 
evaluations  and  notes  that  faculty  were  more  likely  to  change  their 
teaching  practices  in  response  to  student  assessments,  It  provides  a 
rare  comparative  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  peer  and  student 
evaluations  at  the  community  college  level. 

253  Garrison,  Roger  H.  Junior  College  Faculty:  Issue*  and 
Problems.  A  Preliminary  National  Appraisal.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  I9G7. 
99  pages.  (1«D012  177) 

This  publication  draws  from  informal  interviews  with  approxi- 
mately 700  junior  college  faculty  from  twenty  institutions  to 
describe  the  professional  lives  of  those  instructors  and  to  examine 
their  concerns.  It  summarizes,  in  an  anecdotal  fashion,  faculty 
concerns  related  to  the  junior  college  and  its  role,  the  pressure  of 
heavy  teaching  work  loads,  the  need  for  professional  development 
and  upgrading,  orientation  for  new  faculty,  faculty  participation 
in  governance,  professional  affiliations,  and  other  job-related 
issues.  The  author  concludes  that  more  research  is  needed  on 
prescrvice  and  in-service  faculty  development.  The  work  helps  in 
understanding  the  concerns  of  faculty  during  the  growth  era  of  the 
1960s. 

254  Hammons,  James  O.,  and  Wallace,  Terry  H.  Smith. 
"Planning  for  Staff  Development.91  Community  College 
Frontiers,  1974,5(1),  38-43. 

The  authors  briefly  discuss  thirteen  factors  that  should  be 
considered  in  planning  community  college  staff  development 
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programs.  Included  me  short  analyses  of  justifying  tlir  staff 
development  program  to  college  prrsonnel,  clrtrnuiuiii^  who  will 
be  responsible  for  planuiiiK  the  program,  ilrtoriuitiinK  how  staff 
development  nerds  will  be  identified,  sit ikin^  a  balance  between 
institutional  priorities  and  individual  need*,  determining  who 
should  participate,  motivating  Maff  t()  luj.<,  |)J||f|  c||0O!ijUR 
instructional  and  evaluation  techniques,  and  solving  scheduling 
and  funding  problems.  The  at  tide  saves  a  planning  gnlde  for 
persons  charged  with  the  lespousibility  of  establishing  a  .staff 
development  program. 

*255  Mammons,  James  O.;  Wallace,  Terry  II.  Smith;  and  Watts, 
Gordon.  Staff  Development  in  the  Community  College;  A 
Handbook,  Topical  Paper  no.  66.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  foi  Junior  Colleges,  1!)78.  74  pages,  (EI)  154 
887) 

This  paper  provides  practical  information  on  how  to  establish, 
manage,  and  evaluate  in-service  faculty  development  programs.  It 
includes  separate  chapters  on  (1)  the  definitions,  purposes,  and 
rationale  of  staff  development;  (2)  steps  in  program  planning  and 
implementation;  (3)  methods  of  determining  staff  development 
needs;  (4)  the  unique  needs  of  part-time  faculty;  and  (5)  program 
evaluation,  It  also  provides  a  bibliography  of  further  resources  and 
samples  of  a  variety  of  needs  assessment  surveys. 

256  Hekimian,  Shirley.  Criteria  for  the  Institutional  Evalua- 
tion of  Community  College  Staff  Development  Programs. 
Gainesville:  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University  of 
Florida,  1984,  68  pages.  (ED  240  961) 

This  work  provides  a  literature  review  on  the  evaluation  oi 
community  college  staff  development  programs,  details  a  study 
conducted  to  identify  and  validate  program  evaluation  criteria,  and 
suggests  a  process  for  the  use  of  these  criteria  in  program 
evaluation,  basing  this  evaluation  process  on  the  Stufflebeam 
Context-Input-Process-Product  model  and  enumerating  evaluative 
criteria  for  each  of  four  decision-making  areas:  planning  (context), 
procedural  design  (input),  program  implementation  (process),  and 
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outcomes  (ptoducl).  li  selves  a*  an  analytic ;i|  fiatnrwoik  to  ho  used 
hy  administrators  in  Inneasing  (he  ut  rouumliiliiy  of  institutional 
staff  development  program*. 

257  Mark,  Sandra  I\  "Family  I  nation  in  Community 
Colleges,"  Community/ Junm*  Collr^e  (luntterly  of 
Htsearch  and  rwtivc,  1082,6(2).  M17-I78. 

This  article  notes  the  iurniuputihlc  purposes  of  faculty  evaluation 
(that  is,  judgment  versus  assistance)  and  repoits  findings  of  a  study 
undertaken  to  identify  the  evaluation  practice*  at  four  New  Yoik 
community  colleges.  The  author  concludes  that  management 
dec  ision  making  is  the  primary  purpose  of  evaluation  at  the  four 
colleges  and  that  the  objectives  of  self-improvement,  growth,  and 
development  are  only  secondary.  She  also  discusses  the  types  of 
evaluation  measures  utilized,  noting  that  outcome  (rather  than 
peiforinauce)  measures  weie  preferred  hut  that  many  study  subjects 
doubted  thai  outcome-oriented  evaluation  procedures  could  be 
agreed  upon.  The  article  provides  a  rank  ordering  of  evaluation 
components  that  subjects  would  like  to  include  in  evaluation 
systems  and  offers  fifteen  suggestions  for  minimizing  negative 
consequences  of  evaluation. 

258  Martorana,  S.  V.;  Toombs,  William;  and  Breneman,  David 
W.  (cds.).  Graduate  Education  and  Community  Colleges: 
Cooperative  Approaches  to  Community  College  Staff 
Development.  Technical  Report  no.  5.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Board  on  Graduate  Education,  1975.  149  pages. 
(ED  111479) 

This  work  presents  fourteen  essays  by  community  college  and 
university  representatives  on  the  special  professional  development 
requirements  of  two-year  college  faculty,  discussing  the  implica- 
tions of  expanded  programs  and  teaching  practices  at  two-year 
colleges,  the  growing  number  of  nontraditional  students,  and  the 
projected  decline  in  demand  for  new  doctorate  teachers  at  two-year 
colleges  through  1990.  The  work  reviews  nontraditional  forms  of 
graduate  education  for  two-year  college  teachers  (including  the 
Nova  University  program),  examines  the  response  of  traditional 
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miivmiiiet  to  (omiiumity  college*  Mulling  iimU,  and  dUnnse*  i Im* 
iiuivnuiiy  icilc  in  <  niiliimiUH  pinlesMonal  development,  It  piovicle4* 
lac ttlty  development  piolrssioiiah  with  (Dfinii  aualyMi  <>l  com- 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i i >'  rollegc/univnMiy  loopriaiiou  in  eduralinn  ii  teaching' 
micnlcd  Milfd 

*2fH)  O'ltaiiion,  Tniy,  Tnahers  for  Tomorrow  Staff  /)fiWo/>- 
tnenl  in  thr  Cnminunity-Junior  Colleen,  Tut  son;  Ihiivn- 
sit >•  of  Aii/ona,  1 97lf.  I8,r>  pages. 

Tin*  author  teviews  the  hackgrouuds  of  c  cun inn  nil y  college 
iiisttmiois,  showing  iluii  most  have  |)iioi  scrntidaiy  school  or 
university  experience  and  that  few  have  heen  ptepaictl  patlicitlaily 
Id  leach  in  two-year  institutions,  The  work  pleads  for  humanisti- 
cally oriented  hiMiiJcinis  with  a  commitment  10  the  community 
college  and  its  students  and  outline's  an  ideal  preset  vice  prepara- 
tion program  that  would  include  a  leaching  internship  and 
pi  ovule  information  on  the  community  college  philosophy  and  on 
the  nature  of  two-year  college  siudents.  The  author  tecommends 
that  eveiy  collide  organize  in-service  programs  offering  institutes, 
slioi i-lriiu  workshops,  staff  retreats,  continuing  setuitiats,  eiicoun- 
ter  groups,  travel  to  professional  meetings,  and  the  opportunity  for 
professional  reading,  Appendixes  piesent  data  on  iusiiiuiions 
offering  graduate  clearer  programs  for  community  college  family 
and  overviews  of  various  types  of  recommended  preservicc  and  in- 
service  preparation  programs. 

260  Padgett,  Suzanne,  and  Thompson,  Larry  C.  A  Snwey  of 
Professional  Development  in  Arizona  Community  Col* 
leges*  Tucson:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Arizona.  1979.  19  pages.  (KD  188  681) 

The  authors  survey  the  professional  development  activities 
provided  for  faculty  at  the  Arizona  community  colleges,  noting 
Ilia  I  the  average  community  college  offers  nine  separate  profes- 
sional development  experiences  and  that  the  most  commonly 
offered  activities  are  workshops,  professional  leaves,  orientation, 
seminars,  consultant  programs,  and  funding  for  travel.  They  also 
note  that  most  activities  are  conducted  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis. 
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201  Sclmli/,  Raymond  Iv,  and  lined,  William  J.  /fe/mr/  <'N 
hixrwiif  Nrnls  o/  (Umn\un\t\  (laMm?  ftuhTim*  (hm- 
fmtioHal  ln\tuutoi\.  Tin  sou:  C  U>1  Ic*k<4  of  ImIui  at  ion, 
Univeisity  nf  Aii/nnn,  HW.  W  panes,  (Kl>  IM  8«0) 

This  imlilhaiioii  describe*  a  Mtidy  undeitaken  in  identify  the 
n at n i t ik  needs  of  pail-lime  occupational  instnu  ton  in  the  Aii/oiia 
community  colleges  and  to  foi nniUiio  ire oimuciidationi  (ni 
impmvcd  in-service  deliveiy.  h  includes  results  Iroin  a  stuvey  of 
11)2  pau«ihue  occupational  instrnctois  eliciting  iulonualion  on  the 
kinds  of  assistance  and  naming  lliry  have  had  or  would  like  10 
receive  at  the  community  colleges  wheie  lliry  irncii.  Ii  also 
provides  (I)  a  description  of  a  paiwimc  family  development 
program  ai  one  of  the  colleges,  (LM  a  list  of  possible  icwauls  and 
incentives  foi  paiMiuic  insiructois,  (3)  pcifonnauu'-based  tcachci 
education  modules,  and  (4)  a  self-assessment  instrument  thai  can 
he  used  hy  administrators  to  deteimiue  the  types  of  assistance  that 
should  he  provided  to  pait*time  iusirm  tors  in  occupational 
programs.  It  concludes  with  recommendations  for  the  deliveiy  of 
in-service*  piograins. 

262  Scluilt/,  Raymond  K.,  and  Tcucll,  Roland,  "InU'i naiional 
Kducaiion:  A  Vehicle  for  Staff  Revitali/atiou.11  In  Maxwell 
C.  Ring  and  Robert  L.  Brcudcr  (eds.).  Advancing  Interna' 
tional  Education.  New  Directions  for  Community  Col- 
legos,  no.  26.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1979,  pp.  !I7-*I7. 

The  authors  argue  thai  international  education  is  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  staff  revilalization  and  offer  administrative  guidelines 
for  institutions  that  may  wish  to  incorporate  international 
education  in  staff  development  efforts.  Included  are  descriptions  of 
seven  international  experiences  that  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  staff  development:  faculty  exchange  programs; 
study-abroad  experiences;  the  involvement  of  faculty  from  foreign 
countries  in  curriculum  development  efforts;  the  involvement  of 
faculty  and  staff  in  hosting  foreign  students;  workshops  and 
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conferences  in  international  education;  institutes;  and  teaching 
assignments  abroad. 

*263  Seidman,  Earl.  In  the  Words  of  the  Faculty:  Perspectives 
on  Improving  Teaching  and  Educational  Quality  in 
Community  Colleges.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985, 
292  pages. 

Using  in-depth  phenomenological  interviewing  with  instructors 
and  counselors  at  community  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  California,  the  author  explores  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  work  of  community  college  faculty.  He  profiles  the  personal 
and  career  experiences  of  instructors  who  teach  English,  humani- 
ties, mathematics,  science,  social  science,  business,  nursing,  and 
various  occupational  curricula  and  also  includes  profiles  of 
counselors  and  minority  faculty.  The  work  provides  useful 
insights  into  how  community  college  faculty  decide  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  and  how  instructors  are  affected  by  issues 
related  to  the  curriculum,  diminished  collegial  relations,  instruc- 
tional improvement,  and  the  need  to  balance  commitment  to 
students  with  other  professional  responsibilities. 

264  Smith,  Albert  B.  Staff  Development  Practices  in  U.S. 
Community  Colleges.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  90 
pages.  (ED  200  285) 

This  work  reviews  findings  of  a  nationwide  survey  conducted  in 
1979  to  draw  a  profile  of  staff  development  practices  at  two-year 
colleges,  utilizing  responses  from  687  colleges  to  examine  (1)  the 
goals  of  staff  development  programs,  (2)  the  estimated  effectiveness 
of  instructional  methods  used  in  these  programs,  (3)  the  estimated 
effectiveness  of  staff  development  practices  such  as  sabbatical 
leaves  and  travel  grants,  (4)  the  participation  rates  of  various 
faculty  and  staff  groups,  (5)  the  sources  of  program  funding,  (6) 
the  organizational  structure  of  staff  development  programs,  and  (7) 
the  criteria  used  to  evaluate  these  programs  and  the  degree  to 
which  these  criteria  are  met.  It  serves  as  a  descriptive  analysis  of 
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staff  development  programs  in  the  late  1970s  and  of  their  perceived 
effectiveness. 

265  Smith,  Albert  B.  (ed.).  Evaluating  Faculty  and  Staff.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  41.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1983.  123  pages.  (ED  225  633) 

This  sourcebook  presents  eleven  essays  that  focus  on  evaluation 
processes  and  highlight  successful  and  unsuccessful  staff  evalua- 
tion practices.  It  includes  discussions  of  (1)  the  evaluation  of  full- 
time  faculty,  part-time  faculty,  and  administrators,  (2)  the  special 
problems  posed  by  student  evaluations  of  faculty,  (3)  the  role  of 
faculty  development  in  the  evaluation  process,  and  (4)  legal 
considerations,  concluding  with  a  review  of  relevant  ERIC 
documents  and  journal  articles.  It  provides  practitioners  and 
Uudents  of  higher  education  with  a  good  introduction  to  the 
controversies  surrounding  staff  evaluation  at  the  community 
college. 

266  Smith,  Milton  L.  "The  Two- Year  College  and  the  Ph.D. 
Surplus."  Academe:  Bulletin  of  the  AAUP,  1979,  65  (7), 
429-433. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  national  survey  conducted  in  1978 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  Ph.D.  holders  are  employed  in 
teaching  and  administrative  positions  at  two-year  colleges.  The 
author  summarizes  data  (based  on  responses  from  786  college 
presidents)  relating  to  the  percentage  of  full-time  faculty  and 
administrators  hired  in  1977-78  who  held  the  doctorate  and 
examines  responses  to  questions  soliciting  information  about  the 
prospects  of  hiring  more  doctoral-degree  holders  in  the  future.  He 
notes  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  newly  hired  faculty  in  1977- 
78  held  the  doctorate  and  that  responding  presidents  were 
disinclined  to  hire  more  Ph.D.  holders  in  the  future.  He  concludes 
that  two-year  colleges  will  not  become  a  major  market  for  the 
surplus  of  Ph.D.  holders. 
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267  Wallace,  Terry  H.  Smith  (ed.).  Community  College  Staff 
Development:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  N.p.:  National 
Council  for  Staff,  Program  and  Organizational  Develop- 
ment, 1979.  48  pages.  (ED  203  927;  available  in  microfiche 
only) 

This  work  provides  an  annotated  bibliography  of  approximately 
225  monographs,  journal  articles,  dissertations,  and  unpublished 
documents  dealing  with  in-service  education  programs  for  two- 
year  college  faculty.  It  is  useful  as  a  listing  of  relevant  literature 
appearing  in  the  1970s,  although  some  items  from  the  1960s  are 
also  noted. 

268  Wallin,  Desna  L.  Faculty  Development  Activities  in  the 
Illinois  Community  College  System.  Springfield,  III.: 
Lincoln  Land  Community  College;  1982.  25  pages.  (ED 
252  269) 

This  publication  surveys  the  faculty  development  activities 
undertaken  at  the  Illinois  community  colleges,  examining  (I)  the 
type  of  activities  being  conducted,  (2)  whether  chief  academic 
officers  feel  that  those  activities  actually  improve  instruction,  (3) 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  on-campus  and  off-campus 
activities,  (4)  the  usefulness  of  group  versus  individual  activities, 
and  (5)  methods  used  to  evaluate  faculty  development  activities. 
Among  other  findings  are  that  most  faculty  development  programs 
utilize  a  workshop  or  seminar  approach  and  that  such  generalized 
approaches  meet  the  needs  of  few  instructors.  The  author  urges  the 
development  of  more  individualized,  one-on-one  faculty  develop- 
ment interventions. 

269  Welch,  Frederick  G.,  and  Yung,  Kirby.  "Inservice  Train- 
ing Needs  of  Postsecondary  Occupational  Teachers  in 
Pennsylvania."  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education, 
1980,  77  (2),  41-45. 

This  article  surveys  posj  econdary  occupational  teachers  and 
administrators  in  Pennsylvania  to  determine  their  needs  for  in- 
service  teacher  education.  It  summarizes  data  on  respondents1 
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educational  backgrounds,  employment  histories,  and  current 
educational  pursuits  and  examines  perceived  needs  for  in-service 
education,  preferred  methods  and  location  for  in-service  programs, 
and  opinions  concerning  who  should  bear  the  cost.  It  reveals  that 
most  teachers  are  interested  in  participating  in  some  form  of  in- 
service  training  and  that  sabbaticals  with  pay,  scholarships,  and 
fellowships  are  the  most  favored  means  of  financing  such  training. 

270  Wortham,  Mary.  "The  Case  for  a  Dortor  of  Arts  Degree:  A 
View  from  Junior  College  Faculty."  AAUP  Bulletin,  1967, 
53,  372-377. 

The  author  questions  whether  traditional  Ph.D.  programs 
contribute  to  the  pedagogical  skills  of  future  undergraduate 
teachers  and  urges  the  development  of  doctor  of  arts  (D.A.) 
programs  for  junior  college  faculty.  She  argues  that  there  are 
marked  contrasts  between  the  conditions  of  instruction  in  junior 
colleges  and  graduate  schools  and  notes  that  junior  college  faculty 
need  a  greater  range  of  teaching  competencies.  She  outlines  a 
proposed  D.A.  program  that  is  less  specialized  than  most  Ph.D. 
programs,  orients  students  toward  a  teaching  career,  expects 
completion  within  a  definite  time,  and  balances  scholarship, 
research,  and  teaching  competencies.  She  concludes  that  faculty 
with  the  D.A.  degree  will  improve  instructional  quality  at  junior 
colleges  and  enhance  the  university  equivalency  of  junior  college 
transfer  courses. 

Faculty  Relations  wiih  the  College 

271  Aussieker,  Bill.  "Community  Colleges  Without  Commun- 
ity/* In  Joseph  W.  Garbarino  and  Bill  Aussieker,  b  xulty 
Bargaining:  Change  and  Conflict.  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  Series.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1975,  pp.  179-211. 

Drawing  upon  a  variety  of  sources  to  examine  the  causes  and 
effects  of  faculty  collective  bargaining  at  community  colleges,  the 
author  assesses  the  relationship  between  the  tendency  to  unionize 
and  (1)  the  presence  of  state  collective  bargaining  laws,  (2)  fiscal 
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difficulties,  and  (3)  the  changing  characici'  of  ihr  community 
college  in  terms  of  organizational  structure,  administration,  and 
mission.  He  also  examines  available  data  on  the  impact  of 
collective  bargaining  on  faculty  salaries  and  college  governance. 
He  determines  that  rapid  organizational  change  in  many  commun- 
ity colleges  destroyed  the  sense  of  collegial  community  and  led 
faculty  to  organize  and  notes  that  unionism  is  not  related  to 
quality  of  instruction  and  that  the  alleged  benefits  of  collective 
bargaining  have  yet  to  be  proved 

272  Baker,  H.  Kent.  "The  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on 
Faculty  Compensation  in  Community  Colleges."  Com- 
munity/Junior College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Prac- 
tice, 1984,6(1-4),  193-204. 

This  article  examines  differences  in  faculty  compensation  at 
colleges  with  and  without  collective  bargaining,  utilizing  thirty- 
one  matched  pairs  of  union  and  nonunion  colleges.  The  author 
finds  that  (1)  unionization  does  improve  faculty  compensation,  but 
only  in  the  very  short  run,  and  (2)  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  compensation  over  the 
five-year  period  at  the  union  and  nonunion  colleges.  He  concludes 
that  unionized  faculty  do  not  experience  significantly  greater 
increases  in  compensation  than  their  nonunionized  colleagues. 

273  Begin,  James  P.;  Settle,  Theodore  C;  and  Berke-Weiss, 
Laurie.  Community  College  Collective  Bargaining  in  New 
Jersey:  Study  Report  and  Recommendations.  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.:  Institute  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations, 
Rutgers,  The  Slate  University  of  New  Jersey,  1977.  345 
pages.  (ED  151  046) 

This  work  analyzes  collective  bargaining  systems  in  New  Jersey's 
public  two-year  colleges  and  compares  these  systems  with  those  in 
other  states,  profiling  collective  bargaining  practices  in  New  Jersey 
in  terms  of  (1)  the  history  and  origins  of  bargaining,  (2)  employers' 
negotiating  structures,  (3)  the  issues  covered  in  collective  negotia- 
tions, impasse  procedures,  and  job  actions,  (4)  the  effect  of 
collective  bargaining  on  traditional  collegial  governance  patterns, 
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(5)  the  administration  of  grievance  procedures,  (6)  the  relationship 
of  job  satisfaction  with  selected  bargaining  outcomes,  and  (7)  the 
representation  of  non faculty  staff  in  bargaining  units.  The  authors 
note  the  wide  variation  among  the  New  Jersey  two-year  colleges  in 
respect  to  processes  and  outcomes  of  collective  bargaining,  analyze 
the  causes  of  these  variations,  and  suggest  policy 
recommendations. 

274  Birmingham,  Joseph  C,  and  Borland,  David  T.  "Collec- 
tive Bargaining  in  the  Future:  A  Study  of  Administrator 
Attitudes/*  Community  I Junior  College  Research  Quar- 
terly. 1980,4(2),  169-183. 

This  article  surveys  administrator  attitudes  toward  collective 
bargaining  in  Texas,  a  state  that  has  not  had  a  strong  tradition  of 
unionization.  The  authors  find— predictably— that  the  administra- 
tors opposed  collective  bargaining  and  had  especially  negative 
attitudes  toward  the  possibility  of  faculty  strikes.  They  conclude 
that  administrators  in  Texas— and  in  other  states  without  collec- 
tive bargaining— should  educate  themselves  and  plan  for  collective 
bargaining  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  dissension  and  discord  in 
the  future. 

275  Blocker,  Clyde  E.;  Plummer,  Robert  H.;  and  Richardson, 
Richard  C,  Jr.  "Chapter  Six:  Faculty-College  Relation- 
ships/' In  Clyde  E.  Blocker,  Robert  H.  Plummer,  and 

vichard  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  The  Two-Year  College:  A 
Social  Synthesis.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1965,  pp.  135-168. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  7. 
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276  Colicn,  Arthur  M.;  Brawn*,  Flou'iire  B.;  and  Loiubauli, 
John.  "Chapter  'Mure:  Characterizing  the  Faculty"  and 
"Cliapier  Four:  Faculty  Preparation  and  Evaluation."  fn 
Arthur  M.  Cohen,  Florence  B.  Drawer,  and  Jnl 

biinli,  A  Constant  Variable.  San  Francisco:  Josse)  , 
1971,  pp.  33-02, 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  phase  see  no.  13. 

277  Douglas,  Joel  M.  (eel.).  Salary  and  Compensation  Method- 
ology in  Academic  Collective  Bargaining.  New  York: 
National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Collective  Bargaining  in 
Higher  Education  and  the  Professions,  Bernard  Baruch 
College,  Ci\,  University  of  New  York,  1983.  10  pages.  (ED 
230  HO) 

This  report  examines  salary  and  compensation  provisions  in 
academic  collective  bargaining  agreements  at  134  two-year  colleges 
and  73  four-year  colleges.  It  analyzes  (1)  provisions  regarding 
salary  increases,  (2)  cost-of-living  clauses  and/or  wage  rcopener 
provisions,  (3)  faculty  typologies  used  in  bargaining  agreements, 
(4)  provisions  for  compensating  chairpersons  and  adjunct  faculty, 
and  (5)  compensation  methodology  for  teaching  during  the 
summer.  It  also  includes  brief  discussions  of  provisions  for  merit 
pay  and  overload  compensation.  It  serves  as  a  summary  of  current 
compensation  practices  and  as  useful  background  material  for 
administrators  engaged  in  collective  bargaining. 

*278  Ernst,  Richard  J.  (ed.).  Adjusting  to  Collective  Ba  gaining. 
New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  11.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1975.  110  pages.  (ED  1 14  157) 

This  sourcebook  identifies,  in  a  series  of  twelve  essay*,  the  major 
issues  that  sbould  be  considered  by  faculty  and  staff  in  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  embrace  collective  bargaining.  It  presents 
different  perspectives  on  academic  unionization,  including  the 
viewpoints  of  faculty,  college  administrators,  trustees,  and 
legislators.  It  also  includes  discussions  of  the  status  and  probable 
expansion  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  community  college,  the 
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arguments  lor  and  against  academic  unionisation,  the  role  of 
administrators  in  the*  collective  bai ^aiui process,  and  (he 
implications  of  collective  bargaining  for  academic  freedom, 
productivity,  and  tenure.  It  provides  one  of  the  most  thorough 
analyses  of  the  issues— hoth  pro  and  con— that  were  attendant  to 
the  growth  of  college  unionization  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

279  Ferguson,  Tracy  II.,  and  Bcrgan,  William  L,  "Grievance* 
Arbitration  Procedures  and  Contract  Administration." 
Journal  of  College  and  University  Law,  1074,  /  (4),  371- 
389. 

This  article!  draws  upon  a  review  of  the  grievance  procedures  in 
college  and  university  faculty  contracts  to  examine  provisions 
governing  lime  limits  in  raising  a  grievance,  the  number  of  steps 
built  into  the  grievance  procedures,  and  the  exclusion  of  personnel 
decisions  that  have  been  based  on  the  academic  judgment  of  peers. 
Among  other  observations,  the  authors  conclude  that  contracts  in 
academe  provide  for  a  much  longer  statute  of  limitations  and 
allow  twice  as  many  steps  in  arbitration  than  do  contracts 
negotiated  in  private  industries.  They  note  also  that  faculty  do  not 
yet  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  arbitrators  to  handle  cases  arising  in 
academe  and  suggest  that  there  is  a  need  to  train  more  arbitrators 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  The  article  provides  a  rare 
comparison  of  academic  labor  contracts  with  those  found  in 
business  and  industry. 

280  Hansen,  Glenn  L.,  and  Kramer,  Robert  E.  "Iowa  Postsec- 
ondary  Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Retention  Study. u 
Community /Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1 978,  2 
(3),  255-264. 

Please  see  no.  760  for  the  full  annotation. 
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281  U<  >we,  Kay,  Community  College  Hoard  of  Trustees  and 
Negotiations  with  Faculty.  Wnshingion,  l),C:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Collides  and 
Association  of  Community  College  Trustees,  li)7!J.  <IN 
pages,  (KD  080 

IMe  vse  see  no.  355  for  the  full  annotation. 

2t.'2  Jaap,  William  M.,  and  Baker,  George  A.  'The  Impact  of 
Collective  Rargaiuing  on  the  Administrative  Functions 
and  Roles  of  Communiti  College  Presidents/'  Commun- 
ity/Junior College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Practice, 
1982,6(2),  157-1(56. 

This  article  reviews  findings  of  a  national  survey  conducted  to 
determine  the  effect  of  collective  bargaining  on  college  presidents1 
perceptions  of  their  administrative  roles.  Drawing  upon  responses 
from  100  randomly  selected  presidents  at  colleges  with  collective 
bargaining  and  100  randomly  selected  presidents  at  colleges 
without  collective  bargaining,  it  compares  the  two  respondent 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  ratings  of  thirty-two  administrative 
tasks.  It  suggests  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
the  two  groups  in  terms  of  the  way  presidents  assigned  these  tasks 
priority  or  ordered  them  according  to  time  requirements.  The 
authors  conclude  that  collective  bargaining  may  not  have  had  a 
pervasive  effect  on  the  role  perceptions  of  community  college 
presidents. 

283  Kellett,  Robert  H.  Trends  and  Patterns  of  Change  in 
Public  Community  College  Collective  Bargaining  Con- 
tracts: Research  Summary  No.  /.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Academic  Collective  Bargaining  Information  Service,  1975. 
14  pages.  (ED  115  356) 

This  paper  analyzes  initial  and  subsequent  contracts  negotiated  at 
forty-one  community  colleges  between  September  1966  and 
September  1974  to  determine  whether  collective  bargaining  has 
been  effective  in  increasing  faculty  participation  in  governance 
and  in  increasing  faculty  salaries.  The  author  notes  that  communi- 
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ty  college  contracts  arc1  c  lunula  live  in  nature  and  thai  contract 
provisions,  once  included  in  ihc  bargaining  agreement,  ate  rarely 
deleted  during  subsequent  contract  negotiations,  lie  also  liuds  that 
contract  provisions  related  10  faculty  remuneration  and  instructor 
iuvolveineiu  in  derision  making  inneased  in  frequency  as  new 
eoniraeis  were  negotiated  over  lime.  T!i .*  paper  provides  the  reader 
with  insights  into  the  cumulative  gro\v  di  of  contract  provisions  as 
new  contrails  are  iu'goti:iV;l  to  replace  older  ones. 

284  Lombardi,  John.  Faculty  Workload  \  c\i\cJ  Paper  no.  -Hi. 
I. os  Angeles:  RRIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1974  .  23  pag'.J.  (El)  097  925) 

This  paper  examines  issues  related  to  the  definition  of  faculty 
work  load  and  to  the  development  of  work-load  founulas.  It  pre- 
sents a  historical  picture  of  the  status  of  faculty  work  load  anil 
elaborates  on  objections  to  its  quantitative  measurement.  The 
author  discusses  the  erosion  of  parietal  regulations,  the  issue  of 
quantity  versus  quality,  and  the  effect  of  collective  bargaining  on 
work  loads.  He  concludes  that  work  loads  will  not  likely  increase 
by  more  than  fifteen  weekly  contact  hours,  that  class  sizes  will 
continue  to  fluctuate  widely,  that  a  large  number  of  colleges  will 
continue  to  eliminate  parietal  rules,  and  that  the  labor-intensive 
characteristics  of  education  will  probably  not  change. 

285  Lombardi,  John.  Reduction  in  Force:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Policies  and  Their  Implementation.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1974.  30  pages.  (ED  099 
043) 

Please  see  no.  486  for  the  full  annotation. 
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28(5  l.nvcll,  Ned,  It.;  PiLiiul,  William  K.;  and  U;i/ik.  I'diiii  I, 
Illinois  Community  Collar  Coinwuc  Pwrnlurv  ,tntilyz<% 
Spiiuglield:  Illinois  Community  College  Tmslccs  Associa- 
linn:  Noimal;  Center  for  the  Study  ol  Kilii«-;ui0iial  Einance, 
Illinois  Slate  Univnsiiy,  and  Office  of  the  President, 
Illinois  State  University,  1!)HU.  7U  pa^rs.  (El)  1>:H  H.H  I) 

This  publication  analy/cs  the  Mums  of  grievance  pioccdmcs  at  i lie- 
Illinois  community  rollers  llr.u  engage  in  collective  haigaiuing, 
It  includes  a  review  of  collective  bargaining  contracts  to  determine 
definiiion.s  of  "grievances."  the  extern  of  the  issues  dial  may  be 
legitimately  "grieved."  steps  and  time  limits  in  giievaiuc  pnue- 
dines,  no-icprisal  clauses,  sources  of  arbitrators,  limitations  of 
arbitrators'  authority,  and  the  conditions  of  athitratiou.  It  also 
details  the  findings  of  a  survey  of  administrators  who  were  asked 
for  information  on  the  colleges'  bargaining  experience  and 
grievance  arbitration  history,  the  impact  of  grievance  procedures 
on  governance,  time  expended  in  the  grievance  process,  arbitration 
costs,  involvement  of  the  courts,  and  other  factors.  The  authors 
conclude  that  grievance  arbitration  has  "not  fulfilled  the  objectives 
of  its  early  advocates,  who  preferred  arbitration  to  litigation"  (p.  <il). 

287  Lovcll,  Ned  B.;  Pilaiul,  William  E. ;  and  Sehack,  Edna. 
The  Status  of  Collective  Bargaining  in  Illinois  Commun- 
ity Colleges,  Springfield:  Illinois  Community 
College  Trustees  Association;  Normal:  Center  for  Higher 
Education,  Illinois  State  University,  and  Office  of  the 
President,  Illinois  Stale  University,  1984.  '18  pages.  (ED  251 
148) 

This  publication  analyzes  the  status  of  collective  bargaining  at  the 
Illinois  community  colleges  in  1983-1984,  outlining  the  common 
characteristics  of  community  college  contracts,  focusing  on 
bargaining  status,  organizational  affiliation,  length  of  contract, 
reopener  clauses,  part-time  faculty  status,  unit  membership, 
academic-year  calendar,  class  size  limits,  teaching-load  provisions, 
and  academic  freedom.  It  also  analyzes  provisions  for  insurance, 
retirement,  tuition  waiver  and  reimbursement  provisions,  leaves, 
dues  deduction,  grievance  definition  and  resolution,  impasse 
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pun  (dun's.  management  \i\\\\is  clauses,  iiiul  sttikes,  ll  include 
analyses  oi  the  ii  11 1 >:it  t  of  llu  Illinois  Labor  Relations  At  l  on 
faculty  coiiiisuis,  iiimiiu  lioual  tpialiiy.  college  liuaucs,  and 
fnculiy/admiuisiratoi  iniciac  don.  'IV  auihois  conclude  dial 
collective  baiKaiiiiug  I1""  nmniliuitHl  i<>  die  bmcaui laii/alion  of 
cniuimiiiity  collci»cs. 

288  Mauuix,  Thomas,  "Ooimiuiiiiiy  ('oilier  Ciiievancc  l'mcc- 
times:  A  Review  of  Contract  Conlent  in  Ninety-Font 
Clollcf"-:;."  Journal  of  the  College  and  University  Person- 
nel Association.  197-1.  2*  (2).  KMO. 

'his  article  uviews  giievancc  pioccdnres  in  luiuiy-foin  loinnumi- 
ly  college  oiiirurts,  noting  llu*  varied  definitions  of  griouince,  the 
time  limitations  for  filing  grievances,  ptovisions  ioi  informal 
settlement,  the  powers  and  duties  of  arbiliators,  and  the  impact  of 
collective  bargaining  on  the  governance  siiucture.  The  author 
suggests  that  family  perceptions  aboin  the  fairness  of  different 
aspects  of  college  governance  will  influence  grievance  ma'hineiy 
and  that  "if  the  faculty  feels  that  mailers  excluded  hum  grievance 
alhitraiion  are  being  pioperly  handled  by  a  traditional  governance 
struciuie.  .  .  then  ibere  will  be  no  pressure  for  change"  (p.  '><»). 
The  article  serves  as  a  succinct  overview  of  negotiated  gricvatue 
procedures  at  community  colleges  in  ihe  early  lWOs. 

289  Marshall  Jo  in  L.  "The  Effects  of  Collective  Buih 
on  Faculty  .salaries  in  Higher  Relocation."  Jour* 
Higher  Education,  1979.  50  (3).  b.  -322, 

This  article  reports  fi ndt ni^s  of  a  study  conducted  to  determine 
whether  faculties  at  colleges  and  universities  with  collective 
bargaining  enjoy  greater  salary  hu  leases  than  faculties  at  compar- 
able institutions  without  collective  bargaining.  Ii  details  study 
methodology,  in  which  faculty  pay  incieases  over  a  period  of  five 
years  were  traced  at  (1)  thirty  colleges  and  universities  that  entered 
into  collective  bargaining  in  1971-72  or  1972-73  and  (2)  a  control 
group  of  thirty  nonunion  institutions  that  were  matched  to  the 
experimental  group  on  the  basis  of  institutional  type,  mean  salary 
at  the  base  year,  si/e  of  [acuity,  and  geogtaphical  location.  The 
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aulltoi  concludes  that  iiuioiii/iiiH;ii  had  linle  el  fed  on  saliti irs  at 
fnm.yeai  iusii  unions  but  that  family  at  nonunion  two-yni 
college*  experienced  gieaier  s;ihtiy  iiicicascs  than  family  ai  iwu* 
yeai  colleges  willi  collective  haigaiuiug,  The  at  tide  svwvs  as  a 
challenge  In  die  hypothesis  dial  collective  KitiniiiK  iuneases 
family  sidaties, 

290  Mcdskei,  l.cland  L  "Chapin  Seven:  Isunliy  Altitudes  on 
die  Hole  of  the Two-Yeai  College,"  hi  I.elaud  Mcihkei, 
VVie  Junior  (aW/cgf;  /'mgrm  and  l*wsf,trt.  New  Yoik: 
McGiaw-llill,  I  {MM,  pp.  IM-LWi. 

l  or  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  eniiiety,  please  see  no,  2f>. 

291  Mel/lcr,  John  II.  Collntwt  /targrminig  for  Community 
(;<>//fj  .  Washington,  IXC:  Association  of  Community 
Collect  'Clusters,  1979.  110  pa^c  Ji. 

This  public atiou  provides  a  comprehensive  description  of  die 
'nllcciive  bargaining  process  in  coiiitiiuuity  colleges.  It  includes  a 
h»ief  legal  history  of  public  employment  barffainini;,  specific 
guidelines  for  .selecting  a  negotiating  team,  recommendations  for 
developing  an  effective  negotiation  strategy,  and  suggestions  for 
effective  communications.  It  also  discusses  issues  related  to 
negotiability,  grievance  procedures,  mediation,  facl  finding, 
strikes,  arbitration,  and  the  arbitration  award  and  concludes  with 
do's  and  don't 's  in  collective  '  -^gaining  and  a  brief  glossary  of 
terms.  It  serves  as  a  useful  it  uclion  to  collective  bargaining 
processes  for  college  adinhustt 

292  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Sixteen:  Faculty  Participa- 
tion in  Governance."  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  the 
Community  College:  A  Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Josscy- 
Bass,  1972,  pp.  321-349. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  27. 
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21)3  Mimir.  John  W,  /VmnyiVfOiw  Community  (lolle^  Faul- 
ty: Attitudes  TouHiul  VolletUve  Sle%otialiom,  UnivnMiv 
Paik:  (Wtm  for  the  Study  ol  I linlin  I  iliu iiiiou,  IVimiyl* 
vania  Sisur  Univniliy.  I!>7I,  M)  pages,  (til)  OS  I  HOI) 

This  woik  repot  h  findings  (if  a  mm  vey  conducted  in  assess  altitude* 
of  rVniwylvania  nmnniiniiy  college  la<  uliy  toward  rollniivr 
harisaitiitifc.  It  rxpluirs  family  dispositions  lowaicl  collective 
negotiation,  the  irlaiumslii|»H  between  altitude  and  sense  of  power 
and  mobility,  and  the  iclatinuslups  between  altitude  and  pcttoual 
chaiac  tetistus.  It  teveuh  dial  faculty  air  appaic'iilly  willing 
organi/e  and  utilize  colln  live  anion,  iliai  iheie  is  a  positive 
lelutiouship  between  a  sense  of  powei  lessness  and  favotahlc 
attitudes  towaul  collective  negotiation,  and  that  family  who  feel 
dial  1 1  icy  have  tii^li  (aim  mobility  tend  loMiow  nunc  lavoiahle 
attitudes  in  collective  hatgaining,  It  suggeM*  that  faculty  aic  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  sccondaiy  mle  in  governance  and  that 
faculty  unions  exemplify  a  ginwiug  sense  of  piofcssionalisiu. 

294  Moiiimcr,  Kenneth  I1,  (cel.).  Family  /IrirgmuiNg,  Stats 
Government,  ntul  Oimfms  Autonomy;  The  Experience  in 
EiRht  States.  Repent  no.  H7.  Univeisity  Park:  Pennsylvania 
State  Univeisity;  Denver,  Colo.:  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  1970.  II A  pages.  (Kl)  121  221) 

This  publication  presents  seven  essays  thai  exploie  the  scope  of 
collective  bargaining  in  higher  education  in  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Hawaii.  Massachusetts,  Alaska, 
and  Montana.  It  focuses  particularly  on  the  impact  of  collective 
bargaining  on  the  centralization  of  state  authority  in  higher 
education  but  provides  detailed  information  on  the  scope  of 
bargaining  legislation,  the  level  at  which  bargaining  is  conducted, 
and  the  origins  of  bargaining  in  each  state.  It  covers  collective 
bargaining  as  it  relates  to  all  of  higher  education  and  makes 
several  references  to  issues  affecting  community  colleges  in 
particular.  The  work  provides  the  reader  with  succinct  analyses  of 
how  collective  bargaining  originated  in  several  states,  how  i*  has 
been  administered,  and  what  its  likely  effects  are. 
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295  Poole,  Larry  H.f  and  WsiUcnbargcr,  James  L.  "Has 
Collective  Bargaining  Influenced  Administrative  Poli- 
cies?" Community  College  Review,  1977,  •/  (3-  8-1  !. 

This  article  compares  the  governance  policies  o.  community 
colleges  without  collective  bargaining  with  the  governance 
policies  of  colleges  that  have  at  least  five  years'  experience  in 
collective  negotiation.  It  groups  twenty  governance  policies  into 
four  categories;  those  on  which  collective  bargaining  has  had  no 
influence;  those  on  which  collective  bait.aining  has  had  some 
influence;  those  on  which  collective  bargaining  has  had  substan- 
tial influence;  and  those  thai  did  not  change  as  a  result  of 
collective  bargaining  but  in  which  faculty  gained  greater  influ- 
ence. It  concludes  that  policies  undergoing  the  greatest  change  are 
grievance  procedures  and  administrator  selection  and  warns  of  the 
threat  of  collective  bargaining  to  tho  collegia  I  governance  model. 

296  "Retrenchment  at  Two-Year  Colleges  and  Institutes." 
Journal  of  the  College  and  University  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, 1980,5/  (3-4),  190-203, 

Please  see  no.  489  for  the  full  annotation. 

297  Richardson,  Richard  C„  Jr.  "Governance  and  Change  in 
the  Community-Junior  College."  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1973,  4<  1),  299-308. 

Please  see  no.  384  for  the  full  annotation. 

298  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  and  Riccio,  Elaine.  "Collec- 
tive Bargaining  and  Faculty  Involvement  in  Governance." 
Community  College  Review,  1980,  7  (3),  60-65. 

This  article  details  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to  assess 
perceptions  of  how  collective  bargaining  has  affected  the  faculty 
role  in  college  decision  making.  It  draws  upon  a  survey  of  faculty 
union  leaders  and  administrators  at  107  community  colleges  to 
estimate  the  level  of  faculty  involvement  in  twenty-eight  decision 
areas  both  prior  to  and  following  collective  bargaining.  The 
authors  note  that  for  all  decision  areas  (including  issues  related  to 
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personnel,  academic,  and  administrative1  policies),  administrator 
estimates  of  faculty  involvement  before  collective  bargaining  were 
higher  than  the  estimates  made  by  union  leaders.  They  also  find 
that  faculty  involvement  has  become  more  formalized  but  that 
there  arc  still  some  areas  (including  the  development  of  academic 
policy)  in  which  faculty  do  not  play  a  major  role. 

299  Romoser,  Richard  C;  Randolf,  Nancy  L.;  and  Jonas,  Jan 
H.  Faculty  Workload:  Full-Time  Faculty  Lecture  Hour 
Workload  hi  the  Contiguous  Forty-Eight  States.  Manage- 
ment Report  Series,  no.  24.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Cuyahoga 
Community  College,  1981.  7  pages.  (ED  200  291) 

This  paper  draws  upon  a  survey  of  state  administrators  for 
community  colleges,  chief  academic  officers  at  individual  institu- 
tions, and  other  knowledgeable  individuals  to  determine  the 
number  of  lecture  hours  assigned  per  week  as  a  normal  full-time 
faculty  work  load  at  767  community  colleges.  It  details  work-load 
information  for  all  but  four  exceptional  instructional  situations: 
writing  classes  or  other  courses  in  which  faculty  are  allowed 
exceptional  amounts  of  time  to  evaluate  students'  work;  large 
classes  for  which  special  work-load  arrangements  are  made;  classes 
utilizing  noutradiiional  instructional  strategies  (for  example, 
computer-assisted  instruction);  and  classes  using  a  team-teaching 
approach.  The  authors  explain  the  rationale  for  choosing  lecture 
hours,  as  opposed  to  other  measurements,  for  use  as  a  frame  of 
reference  in  quantifying  faculty  productivity.  The  paper  is  useful 
for  understanding  work-load  norms  at  community  colleges. 

300  Smart,  John  C,  and  Rodgers,  Samuel  A.  "Community 
Colleges  with  Collective  Bargaining  Agreements:  Are  They 
Different?"  Research  in  Higher  Education,  1973,  /  (1),  35- 
42. 

This  article  desci  iu  ~  study  undertaken  to  determine  (1)  differen- 
ces between  community  colleges  with  and  without  collective 
bargaining  and  (2)  differences  between  community  colleges 
represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  and 
those  represented  by  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA). 
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The  authors  determine  that,  in  comparison  to  NICA  colleges  or 
those  with  no  bargaining  agent,  AFT  institutions  are  more 
exclusive  in  that  they  charge  higher  tuition,  have  more  faculty 
v  :,h  doctorates,  are  more  selective  in  admissions,  and  have  larger 
library  holdings.  They  note  implications  and  question  the 
assumed  unity  of  the  collective  bargaining  movement. 

301  Smith,  Milton  L.  A  Study  of  the  Status  of  Tenure  in  the 
Nation's  Public  Two-Year  Colleges.  San  Marcos:  South- 
west Texas  State  University,  1984.  9  pages.  (ED  250  029) 

This  paper  surveys  state  administrators  of  two-year  college 
education  to  assess  tenure  policies  in  community  colleges.  It 
examines  the  provision  of  statutory  or  customary  tenure,  the 
nr.mber  of  years  of  consecutive  employment  needed  to  become 
eligible  for  tenure,  reasons  for  the  dismissal  of  tenured  faculty,  the 
power  of  local  boards  to  establish  tenure  policy,  and  the  effect  of 
collective  bargaining  on  tenure.  The  author  finds  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  states  have  formal  tenure  policies  and  that  "public 
two-year  college  faculty  members  arc  not  served  well  by  the 
concept  of  tenure"  (p.  5). 

302  "Tenure  at  Two- Year  Colleges  and  Institutes."  Journal  of 
the  College  and  University  Personnel  Association,  1980,  31 
(3-4),  109-135. 

This  article  surveys  tenure  policies  at  371  public  and  private  two- 
year  colleges  and  institutes,  examining  how  colleges  define  an 
award  of  tenure,  whether  policies  are  established  in  writing, 
methods  used  to  notify  instructors  of  tenure  eligibility,  the 
departmental  locus  of  tenure,  and  the  college  staff  who  make 
tenure  decisions.  It  also  reports  data  on  (1)  the  relationship  of 
tenure  to  funding  sources,  (2)  faculty  ranks  applied  to  tenuied  and 
nontenured  faculty,  (3)  the  correlation  of  criteria  used  to  make 
tenure  and  promotion  decisions,  and  (4)  tenure  for  noninstruc- 
tional  staff.  It  concludes  with  information  on  tenure  eligibility  for 
part-time  faculty,  time/service  requirements  for  tenure,  and  faculty 
dismissal  policies.  The  article  provides  useful  background 
information  for  administrators  developing  faculty  tenure  policies. 
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303  "The  Virginia  Community  College  System:  A  Report  on 
Tenure  and  Due  Process."  A  A  UP  Bulletin,  1975,  61  (1), 
30-38. 

This  article  recount!  events  leading  up  to  and  immediately 
following  the  1972  decision  of  the  Virginia  State  Board  for 
Community  Colleges  to  remove  faculty  tenure  except  for  those 
instructors  who  already  possess°d  or  had  been  recommended  for 
tenure.  It  concludes  that  the  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges 
and  the  chancellor  acted  furtively,  without  faculty  consultation 
and  contrary  to  faculty  will.  It  demonstrates  the  strong  support  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  for  faculty 
tenure  at  community  colleges. 

304  Wallace,  Terry  H.  Smith.  "Provision  for  Conun  nity 
College  Faculty  Development  in  Collective  Bargaining 
Agreements."  Research  in  Higher  Education,  1976,  4  (4), 
381-392. 

This  article  examines  fifty-eight  community  college  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  focusing  on  the  nature  and  value  of 
provisions  negotiated  for  staff  development  programs.  It  reports 
the  frequency  of  specific  provisions  related  to  sabbaticals,  tuition 
reimbursement,  educational  travel,  attendance  at  professional 
meetings,  released  time,  and  stipends  for  developing  experimental 
instructional  programs.  The  author  concludes  that  few  colleges 
negotiate  comprehensive  staff  development  packages,  that  there  is 
only  piecemeal  agreement  on  faculty  development  policies,  and 
that  the  most  common  provisions  are  those  that  have  low  costs  or 
that  are  norms  in  academe  (such  as  sabbaticals  and  leaves  without 
pay). 
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305  Bauer,  Will.,  v  b  "Adjunct  FatuUy:  Collective  Bargain- 
ing and  Affirmative  Action  Personnel  Policies  and  Proce- 
dures." Journal  of  the  College  and  University  Personnel 
Association,  1982,55(4),  1-7. 

The  author  analyzes  the  effect  of  collective  bargaining  and 
affirmative  action  on  personnel  policies  regarding  adjunct  faculty 
at  the  Pennsylvania  community  colleges.  He  compares  the  policies 
of  colleges  that  extend  collective  bargaining  to  adjunct  faculty 
with  the  policies  of  colleges  that  do  not  -extend  collective  bargain- 
ing to  part-timers.  He  also  compares  the  policies  of  colleges  that 
utilize  affirmative  action  in  the  selection  of  adjunct  faculty  with 
the  policies  of  colleges  that  do  not  apply  affirmative  action  in  part- 
time  hiring.  He  concludes  that  adherence  or  nonadherence  to 
collective  bargaining  or  affirmative  action  does  not  fully  explain 
variances  in  personnel  policies  applied  to  adjunct  instructors  and 
notes  that  other  financial  factors  weigh  heavily  in  the  institution 
and  maintenance  of  personnel  practices. 

306  Bender,  Louis  W,,  and  Breuder,  Robert.  "Part-time 
Teachers— 'Step-Children/  of  the  Community  College.'* 
Community  College  Review,  1973,  7  (1),  29-37. 

This  article  describes  a  national  survey  conducted  in  1972  to  assess 
community  college  policies  toward  adjunct,  part-time  faculty.  The 
authors  conclude  that  recruitment,  training,  and  evaluation 
policies  concerning  adjunct  faculty  are  weak  or  nonexistent  and 
that  the  employment  of  part-time  faculty  is  not  used  by  colleges  or 
prospective  faculty  members  as  a  trial  period  before  making  a  full- 
time  employment  commitment.  They  note  implications  in  ligln  of 
the  increased  use  of  part-timers  to  expand  college  services. 
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307  Fryer,  Thomas  W,,  Jr.  "Designing  New  Personnel  Poli- 
cies: The  Permanent  Pan-Time  Facility  Member."  Journal 
of  the  College  and  University  Personnel  Association,  1977, 
20(2),  M-21. 

The  author  discusses  emerging  issues  related  to  the  growing 
number  of  permanent  part-lime  faculty— those  instructors  who  are 
hired  year  after  year  on  n  part-time  basis.  He  notes  the  large 
proportion  of  instructional  work  load  umght  by  part-timers,  the 
difficulty  of  determining  equitable  compensation  rales  for  part- 
timers,  judicial  rulings  granting  due  process  and  tenure  rights  to 
part-time  faculty  who  have  continuity  of  service,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  part-timers  in  faculty  unions.  He  points  out  the  righteous 
indignation  of  growing  numbers  of  part-timers  who  sec  themselves 
as  victims  of  an  unjust  system  that  assigns  them  second-class  status 
and  concludes  with  eight  suggested  policies  governing  the  use  of 
part-time  faculty  and  their  relation  to  the  college. 

308  Guthrie-Morse,  Barbara.  "The  Utilization  of  Part-Time 
Faculty/'  Community  College  Frontiers,  1979,  7  (3),  8-17. 

This  article  examines  the  use  of  part-time  instructors  through  a 
review  of  the  literature  and  an  analysis  of  national  data  on  the 
numbers  of  pan-timers  employed.  It  uses  data  provided  by  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  to  point 
out  that  in  the  four  years  between  1973  and  1977,  the  part-time 
cohort  had  grown  from  40  to  56  percent  of  the  total  faculty 
employed.  The  author  discusses  resulting  benefits  enjoyed  by 
colleges,  including  lower  wages,  single-term  contracts,  reduced 
fringe  benefits,  job  protection  for  full-time  faculty,  up-to-date 
expertise  in  some  teaching  areas,  and  increased  contact  with  the 
community.  She  concludes  with  a  discussion  o-  ;  **  drive  to 
institute  pro  rata  salary  scales  for  part-timers,  arguing  that  pro  rata 
salaries  are  possible  only  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
instructors  employed. 
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309  Mammons,  James.  "Adjunct  Faculty;  Another  Look." 
Community  College  Frontiers,  15)81,  9  (2),  KKW. 

The  author  discusses  growth  in  the  use  of  part-time  or  adjunct 
faculty  and  the  necessity  for  more  careful  training,  supervision, 
and  evaluation  of  these  instructors.  Me  notes  that  reasons  for 
growth  in  part-time  faculty  include  lower  costs,  staff  flexibility 
and  availability,  and  community  relations.  He  cites  the  paucity  of 
research  on  the  performance  of  part-time  instructors  and  recom- 
mends better  training  of  supervisors  and  ^valuators  of  part-timers 
and  more  direct  methods  for  involving  them  in  college  processes. 

310  Hoffman,  John  R.  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Part-Time 
Instructors."  Conw.unily  Services  Catalyst,  1980,  10  (1), 
12-18. 

This  article  surveys  the  '  .actuh'd-day  directors  at  community 
colleges  in  seven  souths  tern  states  to  identify  discrepancies 
between  actual  and  ideal  personnel  policies  governing  the 
employment  of  part-time  faculty.  It  draws  upon  an  extensive 
literature  review— as  well  as  the  survey  findings — to  note  needed 
improvements  in  each  of  five  areas:  recruitment,  selection, 
orientation,  supervision,  and  evaluation.  The  author  finds  that  the 
smaller  the  institution,  the  less  well  defined  and  systematic  are  the 
personnel  practices  directed  toward  part-timers,  He  also  notes  that 
recruiting  is  most  often  accomplished  through  contacts  with  full- 
time  faculty  members  and  that  orientation  and  supervision 
activities  are  typically  minimal.  He  recommends  more  systematic 
procedures,  including  evaluation  of  part-timers  and  deliberate 
steps  to  integrate  them  into  the  college  environment. 

311  Lombardi,  John.  Part-Time  Faculty  in  Community 
Colleges.  Topical  Paper  no.  54.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1975.  62  pages.  (ED  1 15 
316) 

The  author  utilizes  a  variety  of  data  sources  to  provide  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  status  of  part-time  faculty  in  community 
colleges  as  of  1975.  He  provides  background  information  on  the 
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growing  numbers  ol  pan-time  iustnu  loi s,  ihc  sources  of  pari-l inu* 
faculty,  and  their  academic  backgrounds  and  qualifications,  lie 
also  discuss*,  policy-related  issues,  including  the  definition  of 
part-time  v\  '  loads,  provisions  to  control  the  number  of  part- 
timers  teaching  day  courses,  and  wage1  patterns.  Me  concludes  that 
pro  rata  pay  (computed  as  a  fraction  of  the  current  salary  paid  to 
full-lime  instructors)  can  he  expected  for  part-time  teachers  during 
the  nest  ten  years.  The  work  includes  a  sevcuty-four-iiciu 
bibliography. 

312  Parsons,  Michael  H.  (cel.).  Using  Part-Time  Faculty 
Effectively,  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no. 
30.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Ba.s,  1980.  115  pages.  (ED  188 
717) 

This  sourcebook  presents  thirteen  essays  examining  the  character- 
istics and  support  of  part-time  faculty  at  two-year  colleges*  It 
examines  staff  development  opportunities  for  part-time  faculty,  the 
integration  of  part-time  faculty  into  college  life,  support  and 
training  for  vocational-technical  adjunct  faculty,  legal  issues,  and 
the  special  problems  of  being  a  part-time  instructor.  It  also 
suggests  eight  steps  to  be  followed  in  achieving  parity  for  adjunct 
faculty  and  concludes  with  a  sixty-one-item  bibliography.  The 
book  provides  staff  development  officers  with  an  introduction  to 
the  problems  posed  by  the  increased  employment  of  part-time 
faculty  and  to  the  approaches  that  might  be  used  in  solving  those 
problems. 

313  Tuckman,  Barbara  II.,  arid  Tuckman,  Howard  P.  "Part- 
Timers,  Sex  Discrimination,  and  Career  Choice  at  Two- 
Year  Institutions:  Further  Findings  from  the  AAUP 
Survey."  Academic:  Bulletin  of  the  AAUP,  1980,  66  (2),  71- 
76. 

The  authors  utilize  data  from  a  national  survey  of  adjunct  faculty 
to  discuss  sex  discrimination  in  wages,  hiring  practices,  and 
employment  conditions  among  part-time  instructors,  dividing 
respondents  (N  =  1,980)  into  four  groups:  "hopeful  part-time" 
(those  seeking  full-time  jobs),  "full-mooners"  (those  with  another 
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fulhtiinc  job),  "pari-iuooneis"  (those  wiili  another  pan-lime  job), 
ami  "hoincworknV  (those  intending  to  children  or  relatives  at 
home),  They  disc  over  thai  there  is  relatively  lihlc  difference  in  the 
credentials  nl  male  and  female  pini-timeis  but  dial  men  arc  more1 
highly  paid,  hold  most  of  the  available  permanent  positions,  are 
outside  of  the  luboi  market  for  shorter  periods  of  time,  and  are 
more  mobile.  They  conclude  thai  there  is  definite  (list limiuation 
against  women  in  all  respondent  groups  and  that  part-time 
positions  for  women  rarely  lead  to  full-time  academic  posts. 

314  Turkman,  Howard  \\,  and  Caldwell,  Jaime,  "The  Reward 
Structure  for  Pan- Timers  in  Academe.''  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1979,  50  (f>),  715-700. 

The  authors  utilize  data  collected  in  a  national  survey  of  part-time 
faculty  at  128  colleges  and  universities  to  develop  regression 
equations  explaining  variances  in  Part-timers'  salaries  at  two-year 
colleges,  four-year  colleges,  and  universities,  They  come  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  salaries  for  adjunct  instructors  (unlike 
those  for  full-time  staff)  ar*  more  influenced  by  institutional 
policies  (such  as  length  of  contract)  than  by  professional  skills 
(such  as  experience,  educational  attainment,  and  so  on).  They 
note,  however,  that  two-year  colleges  are  an  exception,  because 
salaries  for  adjunct  faculty  at  those  institutions  are  highly 
influenced  by  years  of  part-time  leaching  experience,  They  suggesr, 
therefore,  that  part-timers  are  more  accepted  at  two-year  colleges 
than  at  four-year  institutions  or  universities. 
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Governance, 
Administration, 
and  Planning 


The  extraordinary  growth  in  the  numbers  of  iwo-year 
colleges  during  the  1950s  and  1960s  was  matched  with  a  growing 
concern  for  their  efficient  operation  and  administration.  Numer- 
ous scholars  turned  their  attention  to  administrative  issues,  Willi 
the  result  that  a  large  body  of  the  two-year  college  literature 
focuses  on  governance,  administration,  and  planning.  This 
chapter  organizes  a  selection  of  that  literature  under  five  headings: 
administrators  and  administrative  leadership  (nos.  315-348); 
boards  of  trustees  (nos.  349-361);  institutional  governance  and 
administrative  organization  (nos.  362-391);  the  state  role  in 
administration  and  governance  (nos.  392-422);  and  institutional 
research  and  planning  (nos.  423-450).  Writings  dealing  with 
finance  and  financial  management  are  presented  in  Chapter  Six. 

Administrators  and  Administrative  Leadership 

The  items  cited  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  (nos.  315- 
348)  deal  with  the  characteristics  and  roles  of  two-year  college 
administrators.  Major  themes  covered  in  this  literature  include: 

•    the  contradictory  nature  of  the  president's  role  as  both 
administrator  and  educational  leader  (no.  321); 
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•  i hi1  attitudes  of  college  pi(*si<lrnts  towatd  thch  jobs  (nos.  .'ttil, 
JWN,  310); 

•  the  c  harac  (eristic  s  and  lespnnsihilhies  of  depaumcni  c  hahpci- 
sons  :iml  deans  (nos.  :12ft,  31><i,  3U7,  SHI,  311!,  .1  1  1); 

•  the  chaiac  leiistu  s  and  responsibilities  of  miscellaneous  college 
administrators,  including  student  personnel  administrators 
(nos.  317,  315),  community  service  and  tout  inning  education 
direc  tors  (no.  IIIIS),  financial  aid  officers  (no.  313),  and  libraiy 
adiuinistiators  (nos.  333,  33<1);  and 

•  the  characteristics  and  perceptions  of  women  ancl  minority 
administrators  (nos.  322,  330.  3112). 

Because  the  literatute  on  college  administrators  is  tela- 
tively  small  (especially  in  comparison  to  the?  large  number  of 
works  dealing  with  faculty  and  students),  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
generalizations  about  the  Mate  of  administrative  leadership  at  two- 
year  colleges.  A  review  of  the  available  writings,  however,  indicates 
that  administrators  face  considerable  obstacles,  Some  authors, 
including  Moore  (no.  337),  argue  that  the  educational  and 
professional  bac  kgrounds  of  administrators  do  not  prepare  them  to 
deal  with  the  special  problems  ol  toe  iwo-year  college.  Writers 
foc  using  on  the  department  chairperson,  including  Pierc  e  (no.  312), 
Lombardi  (no.  331),  Shawl  (no.  341),  and  Mammons  and  Hunter 
(no.  326),  emphasize  the  erosion  of  the  chairperson's  authority  as 
the  bureaucratic  organization  of  the  college  grows  larger.  As  for 
the  president,  Vanghau  (no.  340)  examines  stress-related  burnout 
among  chief  executive  officers,  noting  that  most  presidents  who 
started  their  careers  in  the  growth  era  of  the  1950s  found  them- 
selves in  a  more  stressful  environment,  characterized  by  diminished 
c  areer  mobility,  reduced  funding,  and  collec  tive  bargaining,  in  the 
1980s. 

Boards  of  Trustees 

Although  trustees  are  the  chief  architects  of  institutional 
policy,  relatively  few  works  examine  their  characteristics  or 
responsibilities.  Those  authors  who  have  examined  trusteeship 
provide  information  on: 
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•  hoard  relations  with  the  pu'siclcul  (urn,  UW,  SM,  SMi,  M7): 

•  I  In*  hoaul's  iolc  in  collective  bargaining  (no\  Sfifi,  Mli); 

•  trustee  charut  lei  isiic  s  and  stt tiliiclc  ■  (uos,  H  I!),  Sfi I  •  SfiW); 

•  icsponsibilities  ami  requisite1  trustee  competencies  (uos,  SMI, 
»ft!5#  »58.  SliCJ.  SOI);  i»ncl 

•  uickilio(ls  of  trustee  selection  (nus.  !IM),  HM). 

One  of  i Ik*  most  couliovcisial  and  loug*M;tmling  debates 
about  trusteeship  centers  on  ilie  alleged  conservatism  of  mister* 
and  ttir  effect  of  that  conservatism  on  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities  to  the  entire  community,  Mooie  (no.  SliO)  posits  lha' 
trustees  me  often  ignorant  of  the  special  role  of  the  community 
college  and  arc  unrepresentative  of  college  constituencies  in  terms 
of  race  and  social  class.  Bers  (no.  34!))  notes  that  conservative 
boards  are  especially  characteristic  of  rural  areas,  where  l tie  average 
trustee  is  more  lit  ely  t()  \n*  a  male  conseivalive  Republican  with  no 
prior  affiliation  with  a  counmuiiiy  college.  But  the  effect  of  this 
conservatism  is  unclear.  Mills  (no.  359)  found  in  1972  that  the 
average  trustee  was  indeed  politically  conservative  but  that  be  at 
the  same  lime  was  supportive  of  open  admissions  and  the 
comprehensive  curriculum. 

Institutional  Governance  and  Administrative  Organization 

As  the  colleges  expanded  and  grew  in  numbers  during  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  the  administra- 
tive organization  of  the  colleges  and  to  the  participation  of  various 
college  constituencies  in  the  administrative  decision-making 
process.  At  least  two  comprehensive  texts  on  organization  and 
governance  in  the  two-year  college  have  appeared:  Governance  for 
the  Two-Year  College,  by  Richardson,  Blocker,  and  Bender  (no. 
387  j,  and  Power  end  Politics  in  the  Community  College,  by  Zoglin 
(no.  391).  The  former  pays  particular  attention  to  participatory 
processes  that  involve  all  college  groups  in  governance,  while  the 
latter  illustrates  the  complex  interactions  of  internal  politics, 
collective  bargaining,  trustees,  and  governmental  agencies  in  the 
governance  process. 
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'IV  iMiijcu  llic<iil<*s  cnirit'iiig  in  llir  leiuaiuiug  li Ic-i.at lite* 
include  the  Inlluwiug; 

•  the  giowtli  and  01  y.-:tni/;ii ii >i t  ol  imillic ampus  and  uiullic  nllrgc 

lust ituttons  (ii.iv  :{?(),  :i7r».  .H7«.  :i77.  3H.r>)i 

•  iiu*  buiraunati/aiinu  nl  college*;^  they  gmw  nlclei  (no,  U7;i); 

•  llir  drpailiiK'nt  sliiuiutr  ol  the  colleges  (tins.  379,  IIHO)  and 
altrinaiive  I tisic-t "  models  ol  college  ofguntMtioii  (tins,  :i(i7, 
•172.  »7H);  iiul 

•  p;u  t  i  t  i  ot  y  management  within  t  he  college  and  I  he  dislrihu< 
(ion  of  decision  making  among  taculu  and  adminisnaiois 
(iiu^.mii»7ll»7ll»7«i»H-l>3H7). 

The*  lasi  item  ineuiioued—paitic  ipaiory  management-- lias  been  a 
|>:n tic  ulai ly  troublesome  and  elusive  goal  lor  the  two-year  college. 
Pioininriii  authors,  sndi  as  Km  lianlsou  (no,  381),  have  trpeateclly 
tailed  lor  a  democratization  of  the  traditional,  dictate  hit al 
achniuistiativc  stria  tine  nf  two-year  roH.grs.  Deimx  lali/ation  lias 
also  hero  a  major  impetus  behind  pioposed  "cluster'  models  of 
collie  organization.  Vet  ureni  evidence  advanced  by  Itahhidge. 
Curtis,  Kckcr.  and  Riley  (no.  3(53)  indicates  that  community  ml  lew 
governance  is  still  c  harac  leri/cd  by  weak  kindly  influence  and 
gieuter  administrator  domination, 

The  State  Role  in  Administration  and  Governance 

Growing  stale  authority  is  an  iniportaul  theme  in  the 
c  ommunity  college  literature  of  the  1970s  and  early  l!)8()s.  Authors 
focusing  on  the  state  role  in  college  governance  have  examined, 
among  other  topics,  the  following: 

•  statewide  master  plans  (no.  102); 

•  patterns  of  state  financ  ial  support  (uos.  393,  39-1,  MH,  10(>.  118); 

•  the  charac  teristics  and  activities  of  slate  hoards  governing  two- 
year  colleges  (no.  399,  II  I,  119); 

•  patterns  and  practices  of  statewide  coordination  and  policy 
making  (nos.  392.  39G,  397,  100,  103,  107.  109.  112.  113.  '117, 
120.  121);  and 
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•  ciimcs  of  iiuiiMMMl  *tan<  i  uiuicil  and  its  imp  mi  on  huiil 
autonomy  (nos,  :ii)r>,  thi,  1151 ), 

Ol  iht  .f  thrum,  ihr  iu>|Wl  ol  Mate  cnnool  on  luciil  auin*.  has 
hivn  the  mihl  KUHinvmial,  Many  uuihws,  inc ImliiiK  lh  i»  •  i"d, 
Tilkiy  w\u\  Waitrnbaigcr  (no.  lMi),  Innis  mi  the  pouo-Ml 
cI;«ih;ii;c  in  autonomy  and  ihr  ability  ol  ilir  lollies  l« 

jrspoud  In  lo'al,  cnuiiuniiiiy  n«v<k  Anihms  lonuihuiing  l« 
PJrw  lliuiiiuiri  volume  on  llnl<tn<um  s7/i/r  u/i//  /,o#«J  (inntwl  (no, 
3' ili)  a'so  poiiM  to  ihr  negative  <nnsec|iiciurN  ol  in< leased  Man* 
control  (sndi  »s  hr  leased  buieuuciali/ation  and  diminished 
anihoiity  in  ciiiiiriilnui  drvrlopmrui)  hot  (oiurdr  that  thru*  un- 
belief iis  lo  he  gain,  d  in  'niv.  ol  more  MaM"  zing.  The  sioiy  ol 
coumuuiiiy  roller  ■  ovrluaiHC  in  ihr  paM  twenty  yeais.  Hu  n.  has 
laigely  been  our  of  a  i  .*(lc*«off  of  souir  local  autonomy  lor  stair 
fuiic|%. 

Institutional  Research  and  Planning 

A  good  ileal  nl  tin*  adininisuative  litriatuir  is  devoted  lo 
iustimlional  irscauh  and  planning.  AiuIkm s  Iodising  on  the 
icscurch  function  have  <oveird  a  wide  vnirty  of  iclaird  issues, 
im  hiding: 

•  economic  approaches  U>  ml  lege  planning  (no.  ISO); 

•  ihr  planning  involved  in  slating  a  new  t  ollcge  (no.  123); 

•  problems  in  defining  and  measuring  insiimiional  auountabil. 
iiy  and  productivity  (nos.  131, 110,  lib"). 

•  the  status  of  community  college  insiituiinnal  icseauh  ollices 
(nos.  '132,437.  438,  411); 

•  identifying  research  priorities  and  needs  (no*.  133.  Ml); 

•  methods  of  conducting  community  impact  suulies  (nos.  121. 
112); 

•  comprehensive  insiimiional  planning  (nos.  '125,  4^5.  1 13.  115); 

•  utilization  of  student  information  systems  (no.  131);  and 

•  the  statewide  coordination  of  community  college  research 
efforts  (no.  439). 
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In  addition,  two  comprehensive  works  on  the  institutional 
research  [unction  have  appeared:  Junior  College  Institutional 
Research:  The  State  of  the  Art,  by  Roucche  and  Hoggs  (no.  447), 
and  Community  College  Research:  Methods,  Trends,  and  Pros- 
pects, a  collection  of  essays  compiled  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  (no.  428).  Both  arc  by  now  somewhat  dated. 

Sources  of  Further  Information 

The  items  cited  in  this  chapter  of  the  bibliography  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  literature  on  two-year  college  governance  and 
administration.  The  ERIC  data  base  (discussed  in  Chapter 
Thirteen)  provides  hundreds  of  additional  relevant  documents, 
including: 

•  state  and  national  compilations  of  statistical  data  on  the 
number  and  demographic  characteristics  of  community  college 
administrators; 

•  descriptions  of  governance  structures  at  individual  colleges; 

•  institutional  and  statewide  master  plans; 

•  institutional  research  reports  from  individual  colleges; 

•  research  reports  emanating  from  the  central  offices  of  state 
community  college  systems;  and 

•  annual  summaries  of  state  legislation  affecting  community 
colleges  (compiled  by  S.  V.  Martorana  and  his  associates  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University). 

Besides  these  primary  sources  in  the  ERIC  data  base,  the 
researcher  should  also  consult  the  general  works  (nos.  7-39)  listed 
in  Chapter  Two  of  this  bibliography.  Most  of  these  works 
appearing  after  World  War  II  include  a  chapter  or  two  on 
administration  arid  governance  and  thus  provide  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  those  wishing  an  introduction  to  related  issues 
and  problems.  Of  particular  note  are  the  analyses  provided  by 
Bogue  (no.  8),  Medsker  (no.  25),  Blocker,  Plummer,  and  Richard- 
son (no.  7),  Medsker  and  Tillery  (no.  26),  Ogilvie  and  Raines  (no. 
29),  Monroe  (no.  27),  Thornton  (no.  34),  Bushnell  (no.  10),  and 
Cohen  and  Brawer  (no.  12). 
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Administrators  and  Administrative  Leadership 

315  Alfred,  Richard;  Eisner,  Paul;  and  LcCroy,  Jan  (eds.). 
Emerging  Roles  for  Community  College  Leaders.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  46.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1984.  129  pages.  (ED  245  773) 

i'his  sourcebook  presents  eleven  essays  that  lv  changes  in 

the  environment  of  leadership  for  commi:  lieges  and 

consider  methods  for  identifying  and  developing  no  leaders.  In 
three  sections,  it  addresses  (1)  the  current  context  for  leadership, 
touching  upon  institutional  responsiveness,  management  chal- 
lenges, and  leadership  development  programs;  (2)  the  provision  of 
effective  leadership  in  an  area  of  transition,  including  new 
relationships  with  government,  business  and  industry,  and 
technological  innovations;  and  (3)  developing  community  college 
leaders  for  tomorrow  through  graduate  education,  on-the-job 
experience,  and  other  means.  It  also  provides  a  literature  review  on 
the  community  college  presidency. 

316  Birmingham,  Joseph  C,  and  Borland,  David  T.  ''Collec- 
tive Bargaining  in  the  Future:  A  Study  of  Administrator 
Attitudes."  Community/ Junior  College  Research  Quar- 
terly, 1980,  4  {2),  169-183. 

Please  see  no.  274  for  the  full  annotation. 

317  Brooks,  Gary  D.,  and  Avila,  Jose  F,  "A  Profile  of  Student 
Personnel  Workers  in  Junior  and  Community  Colleges. " 
Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel  1973,  14  (6),  532- 
536. 

This  article  details  the  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  in  spring 
1972  to  develop  a  demographic  and  professional  profile  of  the 
chief  student  personnel  officers  at  the  nation's  two-year  colleges.  It 
draws  upon  the  responses  of  252  student  personnel  adminisuators 
(representing  53  percent  of  the  national  sample  included  in  the 
survey)  to  assess  their  characteristics  in  terms  of  age,  sex,  ethnicity, 
educational  background,  titles,  salaries,  primary  responsibilities, 
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years  of  experience,  and  publications  conn  buteel  to  professional 
journals.  The  authors  conclude  that  ilu-  Vl  f'e.ssion  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  representation  of  women  and  minorities  .md  from  a  high 
mortality  rate. 

318  Brooks,  Gary  D.,  and  Avila,  Jose  F.  "A  Descriptive  Profile 
of  Junior  College  Presidents."  Research  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 1974,  2(2),  145-150. 

This  article  profiles  the  community  college  president  on  the  basis 
of  data  collected  in  a  survey  of  chief  executive  officers  at  556 
randomly  selected  two-year  institutions.  It  examines  data  related  to 
sex,  ethnicity,  educational  background,  salary,  age,  length  of 
service,  professional  affiT  uions,  and  prior  publications  and  also 
summarizes  major  areas  ot  concern,  including  the  small  number  of 
women  and  minorities  among  college  presidents  and  the  high 
turnover  rale  of  chief  executive  officers.  The  article  serves  as  a 
concise  summary  of  the  demographic  and  backgrocu.v  characteris- 
tics of  community  college  presidents  as  of  the  mid  1970s. 

319  Campbell,  Dale  F.  (ed.).  Strengthening  l-'inawial  Manage- 
ment. New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  50. 
San  Francisco;  JosscyBass,  1985.  135  pages.  (ED  258  654) 

Please  see  no.  456  for  the  full  annotation. 

320  Cohen,  Arrhur  M.  "Chapter  Eight:  Leading  the  Educa- 
tional Program."  In  George  B.  Vaughan  and  Associates. 
Issues  for  Community  College  Leaders  i?i  a  Neio  Era.  San 
Francisco:  Josicy-Bass,  i983,  pp.  159-185. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  37. 
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321  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Roucdur,  John  E.  Institutional 
Administrator  or  Educational  Leader?  The  Junior  College 
President,  Washington,  D.C:  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges;  Los  Angeles:  KRIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges;  Rougemoni,  N.C.:  Regional  Education 
Laboratory  for  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  1969.  55  pages. 
(ED  031  18fi) 

The  authors  argue  that  community  college  presidents  should  be 
educational  leaders  rather  than  institutional  administrators.  They 
discuss  the  differences  between  the  two  job  orientations,  noting 
that  the  administrator  is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and 
survival  of  the  institution,  while  the  educational  leader  changes 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  college  as  needed  to  maximize 
student  learning.  They  draw  upon  a  survey  of  institutional 
documents  (including  presidential  job  descriptions)  to  demonstrate 
that,  in  reality,  the  junior  college  president  is  neither  assigned 
responsibility  nor  held  accountable  for  educational  leadership. 
The  work  concludes  with  ten  steps  that  trustees  can  take  to  rectify 
this  situation,  stressing  the  desirability  of  board  policies  that  allow 
the  president  to  delegate  the  day-to-day  chores  of  fiscal 
administration. 

322  Eaton,  Judith  S.  (ed.).  Women  in  Community  Colleges. 
New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  34.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1981.  1 10  pages.  (ED  203  929) 

This  sourcebook  presents  seven  articles  analyzing  the  impact  of  the 
changing  role  of  women  on  community  colleges,  including 
discussions  of  the  backgrounds  and  experiences  of  women 
community  college  presidents,  the  struggle  of  women  faculty  for 
equal  professional  status,  the  contributions  that  women  can  make 
to  strengthen  humanities  programs,  programs  targeted  to  serve 
special  groups  of  women,  ways  community  colleges  can  improve 
women's  educational  and  occupational  mobility,  and  the  role  of 
women  trustees.  It  concludes  with  a  review  of  those  researching  the 
role  of  women  in  two-year  colleges. 
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jirsi,  Joseph,  Jr.  Administrative  Lcadershif)  in  tu<: 
Community  (.'"//<  ty,  Jciichn,  N,Y,:  Kxposhiou  Press, 
1971.  105  pilars. 

This  guidebook  lor  pi<>jpr<uvr  and  newly  appointed  aduiinistia- 
lors  del  in  is  administrative  r*^poi\  abilities  in  ^<iuial  Irrnis  and 
sketches  the  concept  of  management  l)y  objectives.  It  considu  •  the 
roles  of  the  various  administrators  in  a  typieal  community  college 
organization,  presenting  data  from  a  survey  of  iiineiy-ihice 
California  community  college  presidents  asking  about  their  prioi 
experience  and  administrative  emphasis.  The  hook  concludes  with 
a  statement  of  duties  carried  out  by  the  governing  board,  adminis- 
tration, faculty,  and  citizen  advisory  groups. 

324  Gillie,  Angelo  G,  Sr.  "Occupational  Perceptions  of  Two- 
Year  College  Presidents."  Community  College  Frontiers, 


The  author  examines  factors  that  affect  the  community  college 
presidency  and  analyzes  the  opinions  of  current  presidents,  former 
presidents,  and  current  slate  directors  about  the  duties  and 
influence  of  the  president.  He  notes  that,  while  most  agree  that  the 
president's  main  job  is  to  maintain  an  optimal  environment  for 
learning,  there  is  often  disagreement  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  numerous  other  functions  assigned  to  the  president.  He 
briefly  compares  the  responses  of  current  presidents  and  former 
presidents  to  survey  questions  concerning  the  most  important 
function  of  the  chief  executive,  preferred  college  governance 
models,  the  extent  of  the  president's  influence,  and  hi  or  her 
decision-making  authority.  The  article  provides  insights  •  now 
presidents  view  their  jobs. 

325  Groner,  Norman  E.  "Leadership  Situations  in  Academic 
Departments:  Relations  Among  Measures  of  Situational 
Favorableness  and  Control,"  Research  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 1978,5(2),  125-143. 

The  author  utilizes  data  from  a  statewide  survey  of  community 
college  faculty  and  department  chairpersons  in  Washington  to  test 


1978,  7  (1),  38-43. 
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hypotheses  about  environmental  factors  that  alien  the  ability  of 
chairpersons  to  exert  leadership.  Ik1  examines  the  correlation 
between  measures  of  chairperson  control  and  "situational  favor- 
ablenesi/'  measures  related  to  the  quality  of  relations  between 
faculty  and  chairpersons,  the  decree  to  which  the  chairperson's  job 
is  clearly  defined,  and  the  clarity  of  criteria  used  to  assess  faculty 
performance.  He  compares  his  findings  with  a  similar  study 
undertaken  at  a  university  and  concludes  that  good  faculty- 
chairperson  relations  are  significantly  correlated  with  clarity  in 
faculty  assessment  criteria.  The  ani<  !e  underscores  the  importance 
of  clear,  objective  staff  evaluation  policies  to  organizational 
effectiveness. 

326  Mammons,  James  O.,  and  Hunter,  Walter.  "The  Perceived 
Problems  of  Community  College  Department/Division 
Chairpersons  as  Revealed  by  the  Nominal  Group  Process." 
Community  I Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1977,  / 
(2),  163-170. 

This  article  examines  findings  and  implications  of  a  workshop  at 
which  sixty-three  community  college  chairpersons  were  asked  to 
determine  the  five  most  prevalent  factors  that  prevent  them  from 
exercising  leadership,  noting  that  the  top-ranked  obstacle  to 
effective  functioning  was  the  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  role  for  the 
chairperson.  Other  obstacles  included  weak  support  and  direction 
from  top  administrators,  faculty-related  problems  (such  as  lack  of 
faculty  motivation  to  improve  or  the  lack  of  effective  faculty 
evaluation  criteria),  and  organizational  problems  within  the 
college.  The  authors  conclude  that  the  majority  of  chairpersons 
felt  powerless  in  facing  and  correcting  these  obstacles  and  that  the 
middle-management  structure  of  community  colleges  may  be 
eroding. 
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327  Mammons,  James,  and  Thomas,  Wanda,  "IViformance 
Appraisal  of  Community  College  Department/Division 
Chairpersons."  Community  College  Review,  I!)8(),  7  (3), 
•I  1-1!). 

The  anuiors  draw  upon  a  survey  of  <172  insti tin  ion s  to  .study  die 
appvaisai  systems  used  to  evaluate  community  college  department 
and  division  chairpersons,  analyzing  (I)  the  percentage  of  colleges 
that  have  .such  systems;  the  purposes,  procedures,  criteria,  and 
standards  used  to  appraise  the  administrative  performance  o! 
chairpersons;  the  perceptions  of  chairpersons  reminding  these 
systems;  t lie  standards  and  criteria  that  chairpersons  would  like  to 
see  in  evaluation  systems;  and  the  degree  to  which  current 
appraisal  systems  improve  the  chairperson's  administrative 
performance.  Among  their  findings  are  that  82  percent  of  the 
responding  colleges  had  evaluation  systems,  that  only  \)  percent  of 
the  chairpersons  fell  that  evaluation  was  based  solely  on  objective 
criteria,  and  that  the  perceptions  of  chairpersons  did  not  vary  by 
academic  discipline.  They  conch  *e  with  recommendations  for 
strengthening  the  evaluation  proo 

328  Mammons,  James  O.,  and  Wallace,  ferry  H.  Smith.  "Staff 
Development  Needs  of  Public  Community  College  Depart* 
mcnt/Division  Chairpersons."  Community/ Junior  Col- 
lege Research  Quarterly  1 977,  2  (1),  55-76, 

The  authors  study  the  staff  development  needs  of  lt100  two-year 
college  chairpersons  who  were  surveyed  to  obtain  information  on 
(I)  descriptive  data  about  the  colleges  at  which  they  work,  such  as 
region,  size,  presence  of  collective  bargaining,  and  so  on;  (2) 
information  on  preservice  and  in-service  training  r  rcnlly 
received  by  chairpersons;  (3)  chairperson  opinions  regarding  areas 
that  should  be  covered  in  professional  development  activities;  and 
(4)  chairperson  opinions  on  the  timing  and  duration  of  in-service 
activities.  They  indicate  that  prcscrvicc  preparation,  in-scYvice 
training,  and  self-improvement  activities  of  chairpersons  are  at 
best  nominal  and  at  worst  nonexistent  and  suggest  that  this  results 
in  a  loss  of  efficiency  and  in  a  hesitancy  to  make  decisions.  They 
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conclude  with  seven  recommendations  to  increase  (he  availability 
of  t i;iiniiif*  lor  two-year  college  chairpersons. 

329  Jaap,  William  M.,  and  Baker,  Cvrge  A.  "  The  Impact  of 
Collective  Bargaining  on  the  Administrative  Functions 
and  Roles  of  Community  College  Presidents."  Gotwnun* 
ity/Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Vractice, 
I5J83,  d  (2).  157-186. 

/lease  see  no       rov  the  full  annotation. 

330  Kimmons,  Willie  J.  Mack  Administrators  in  I'tiblic 
Community  Colleges:  tself-l*ercewvd  Hole  and  Status.  New 
York:  Carbon  Press,  1077,  202  pages. 

This  publication  examines  the  background  of  black  community 
college1  administrators  and  assesses  their  perceptions  about  their 
roles  and  status,  utilizing  data  from  a  survey  of  189  black 
administrators  who  were  categorized  on  il  .v-c  levels:  (1)  presidents, 
chancellors,  or  chief  administrators;  (2)  vice-presidents,  provosts, 
deans,  associate  deans,  or  assistant  dea  y.  and  (3)  department  or 
division  chairpersons,  program  coordinators,  or  department  heads. 
It  summarizes  findings  concerning  the  line  positions  thai  black 
administrators  occupy,  their  self-pciceivccl  role  function,  and 
differences— if  any— in  the  responses  of  administrators  at  predom- 
inantly black,  predominantly  white,  and  integrated  institutions 
Among  the  implications  is  that  black  administrators  at  predomi- 
nantly black  institutions  experience  a  highei  degree  of  role  conflict 
than  their  colleagues  at  predominantly  white  institutions. 

331  Loiubardi,  John.  The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Department/ Division  Chairman  in  Community  Colleges. 
Topical  Paper  no.  39.  Los  Angel'"*  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1974.21  pages.  (El)  089810 

This  paper  contrasts  formally  established  duty  lists  ol  community 
college  department  chairpersons  with  research  finding  on  what 
chairpersons  actually  do,  noting  that  formal  duty  lists  are  grossly 
exaggerated  and  provide  no  indication  of  the  authority  exercised 
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by  cliaii prisons,  The  authoi  incurs  thai  the  chairperson's 
authority  has,  in  fan,  been  eroded  by  the  movement  towaid 
parti<  ipatory  democracy,  collet  live  bargaining,  and  administra- 
tors* clfoiis  to  gain  control  over  the*  lea( hiiur-learmug  unit  and 
concludes  tliat  the  chairperson  will  become  a  "ministerial  officer 
who  acts  as  the  'servant'  of  the  (acuity  performing  duties  ,  ,  .  in 
accordance  with  directions  established  in  policy  manuals,  slate 
laws,  and  collective  bargaining  agreements"  (p. 

332  Lope/,  Alberta  I\.  and  Schtilt/,  Raymond  K.  "Role 
Conflict  of  Chicano  Administrators  in  Coiuiiuiuity  Col- 
leges." Community  College  Kvvicxv,  1980,  7  (3),  50-55. 

This  artic  le  examines  the  role  perceptions  of  Chicano  administra- 
tors at  public  community  colleges  in  live  southwestern  states, 
drawing  upon  a  survey  of  175  Clucano  administrators  who  were 
asked  for  information  on  (1)  how  Chicano  administrators  perceive 
their  professional  roles,  (2)  whether  the  respondents  feel  that  their 
role  perceptions  are  at  odds  with  what  is  expected  of  Micro  by 
students,  the  community,  and  the  institution,  and  (3)  the  specific 
experiences  and  beliefs  that  affect  the  role  of  Chicano  administra- 
tors. The  authors  conclude  that  ethnicity  is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  way  Chicano  administrators  perceive  their  roles  and  that 
Chicano  administrators  balance  "allegiance  to  ihcir  institution,  to 
their  Chicano  constituencies,  and  to  their  own  Chicano  value 
system"  (p.  54). 

333  Matthews,  Elizabeth  W.  "Trends  Affecting  Community 
College  Library  Administrators. "  College  and  Research 
Libraries,  1977. 18  (3),  210-217. 

Please  see  no.  669  for  the  full  annotation. 

334  Matthews,  Elizabeth  W.  "Update  in  Kducati  >n  for  Com- 
munity College  Library  Administrators. "  Journal  of 
Educatio?i  for  Ulnar ianship,  1979,  /<>  (4),  30 1-31 1. 

Please  see  no.  670  for  the  full  annotation. 
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335  Miles,  I.cioy,  "A  Suivey  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Kdtica- 
lion  Competencies  Needed  by  Directors  of  Community 
Services  and  Couiiuninu  ImIuc niiou."  Community/ Junior 
Culfcfte  llwuirch  Quartniy,  1980,  7  (•!), 

Please  see  no,  818  for  the  full  annotation. 

336  Moon1,  Katliryii  M.;  Twomhly,  Susan  H,,  and  Marinrmia, 
S.  V,  Today\\  Academic  Leaders:  A  National  Study  of 
Administrators  in  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 
University  Park:  Own  for  die  Study  of  Higher  Kduea- 
liou,  Pennsylvania  Sunt1  University,  1085.  12!)  panes. 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  national  survey 
conducted  in  1981  to  provide  descriptive  information  on  the 
personal  and  professional  characteristics  of  community  coll  ie 
administrators.  The  authors  examine.1  data  related  to  (1)  demo- 
graphic: and  socioecon  ;c  characteristics,  (2)  participation  in 
professional  and  connn  Mily  activities,  (3)  mentor  relationships, 
(1)  job-search  activities  leading  to  employment  in  administ,  ve 
positions,  (fi)  factors  that  attract  administrators  to  their  current 
positions,  (6)  reasons  administrators  have  for  remaining  in  their 
positions  or  for  considering  a  job  change,  and  (7)  administrators' 
opinions  concerning  future  issues.  The  work  provides  a  cross- 
sc  lionul  picture  of  two-year  college  administrators  at  all  levels, 
including  presidents,  campus  executives,  iMief  academic  and 
business  officers,  student  affairs  officers,  head  librarians,  financial 
aid  directors,  and  directors  of  continuing  education. 

337  Moore,  William,  Jr.  Blind  Man  on  a  Freezuay:  The 
Community  College  Administrator,  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass.  1971.  173  pages. 

The  author  points  to  inadequacies  of  graduate  school  programs 
that  prepare  community  college  administrators  and  examines  the 
administrator's  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  new  conslituen* 
groups  He  presents  anecdotes  from  community  colleges  concern- 
ing the  function  of  the  administrator  and  describes  the  uw 
constituent  groups  that  community  college  administrators  invMct 
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with,  including  student  activists,  women's  lights  advocates, 
mine  nil  y  groups,  and  militant  lucidly  members,  lie  also  examines 
the  responsibilities  ol  ihe  <  (iminiiniiy  college  udminisiraior  in  the 
delivery  of  education  to  the  disadvantaged,  lie  lilacs  ihe  develop- 
meiil  of  a  national  effow  to  ttaiu  community  college  adiuinislra- 
tots  and  examines  approaches  to  emerging  campu  ptohlcms,  sue  h 
as  racial  bigotry  and  disc riniinaiioh,  The  work  selves  as  an 
overview  (alheit  an  anecdotal  one)  of  the  (  ha Ileuses  lo  administra- 
tors that  were  posed  by  the  soc  ial  upheavals  of  the1  HMiOs, 

338  Morgan,  Don  A.  Perspectives  of  the  Community  College 
Presidency,  Occasional  Uepoit  no.  H,  1  ,os  Angeles;  Junior 
College  Leadership  Program,  Ciradnate  School  of  F.duca- 
lion,  University  ol  California,  1!)70.  1!)  pages.  (KB  (W8  955) 

This  report  draws  upon  the  findings  of  several  surveys  concluded 
iulotmally  by  the  author  to  exauiine  how  community  college 
presideius— as  well  as  tlieir  associates— -view  the  community 
college  presidency,  It  summarizes  suivcy  findings  as  they  relate  to 
the  advice  responding  presidents  have  for  newly  appointed  chief 
executive  officers,  the  reasons  presidents  have  for  eventually 
leaving  their  jobs,  and  the  characteristics  of  Miccessful  and 
unsuccessful  presidents.  It  also  examines  how  the  presidency  is 
viewed  by  "second-ranking"  administrators  (for  example,  vice- 
presidents  or  assistants  to  the  president),  by  the  presidents1  spouses, 
ii.itl  by  the  presidents'  secretaries.  It  provides  the  reader  with 
insights  into  how  community  college  presidents  of  the  late  1900s 
viewed  their  jobs. 

339  NichoLou,  R.  Stephen.  Chief  Executive  Officers  Contracts 
and  Compensation,  19? I:  A  Study  of  the  Contract  Provi- 
sions, Language,  Benefits,  and  Compensation  of  Chief 
Executive  Officers  of  Two-Year  Colleges  for  the  I9SI  Year. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Presidents  Academy,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1981.  63  page... 
(ED  213  478) 

This  publication  siu  cys  the  contract  and  compensation  arrange- 
ments for  chief  exccimve  officers  of  two-year  colleges  in  the  United 
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Cnmuame,  AdtiiliilNU aflnti,  unci  IManniuK 


17.H 


Si. lies  mid  Canada,  li  im  hides  a  disc  nssiou  of  huion  inllunuiUK 
c ompcnsation  us  well  as  exert  pis  from  contracts  covering  aieas  ol 
appointment,  lentil  of  trim,  teiippointuteni,  duties,  extent  of 
.services,  housing  and  automobile  allnwaiiccs.  liability,  t riiirinriil, 
sabbaticals,  disability,  evaluation,  trnninalion,  ami  other  hems,  i( 
is  useful  as  a  summary  of  the  ronuaci  piovisions  unvetniim 
<  ollcge-ptcsidenl  relations  in  MKo, 

340  O'Connck  Ihotnas  F„  Community  Colleges:  A  President'* 
View*  llihana:  Univrisity  of  Illinois  Piess,  MlliH,  171!  pages, 

IMease  see  no.  28  lor  the  full  aunouition. 

341  Pailcn,  W.  A  Pilot  Study:  Priorities  in  Administrative 
Needs  atid  Program  Services  for  Community  and  Arm 
Technical  Colleges,  Emphasis  on  Large  Urban  Areas. 
Columbus:  National  Center  for  Rcsralclt  ill  Vocational 
F.ducaiioti,  Ohio  State  University,  107!).  IHfi  pages.  (Kl)  l8(i 
703) 

Please  see  no.  701  h>i  the  full  annotation, 

342  Pierce,  Harmon  H.  "The  Role  of  Science  Division  Chair- 
?  en  in  Regionally  Accredited  Two-Year  Colleges:  A 
saltoiial  Survey."  Journal  of  Research  in  Science  Teach- 
ing, 1071,  9  (3).  251-25-!. 

The  author  draws  upon  a  survey  of  28f>  community  college  sc  ience 
division  heads  to  examine  their  characteristics  and  professional 
responsibilities.  He  summarizes  survey  data  related  to  the  educa- 
tional backgrounds  of  the  division  heads,  their  y  ars  of  profes- 
sional experience,  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  division 
heads,  and  the  factors  that  contribute  to  their  job  satisfaction, 
listing  common  duties  performed  by  the  respondents  and  obstacles 
to  role  fulfillment. 
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U<l!i  I'niytar,  J  anion  II,  MT\vo«Year  College  l^inaiii  Aid 
Officers,"  Journal  o/  Collar  Student  VnsunnfU  U>7I.  /* 
(I).  12-lfi. 

l  itis  aui<le  details  the  luidiugs  of  a  study  included  in  I lo 
enmpale  (lie  ( iciisths  of  financial  aid  diiuloii  at  iwo«yc*ur 
colleges  with  those  of  financial  aid  directors  m  !<nn-ycar  iiiMitu- 
(ions,  It  (haws  upon  a  sultry  of  financial  aid  nfficris  at  filO  iwn- 
year  colleges  (00  peiceiu  of  whom  responded)  to  assess  the 
dnn  jgtaphic  ciiai;u  i<*i isi u  s  and  professional  liatk^iouiicls  of  ilic* 
financial  aid  officers.  (In*  organization  of  (he  linancial  aid 
programs  that  they  administer,  and  the  factois  dial  lead  (o 
sat  f.i<  lion  or  dissatisfaction  on  die  job,  The  author  compares  the 
lesuhaut  daia  with  die  findings  of  a  survey  of  fourycar  college 
financial  aid  administrators  conducted  in  1007.  noting,  among 
oilier  findings,  that  financial  aid  administrator  ai  four-year  and 
two»ycar  coMcgrs  are  similar  in  trims  ol  characteristics  and 
Haiv:»i 

344  Shawl.  W.  I\  The  Hole  of  the  Aauhmiv  Dean.  Topical 
Paper  no.  12.  I.os  Angeles:  KRIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1971.  2°  pages.  (Kl)  092  UI0) 

"I'll is  oapcr  outlines  the  personal  impressions  and  ideas  of  an 
academic  dean  on  his  role  in  the  c  Muuuniiy  college,  U  presents  a 
brief  historical  view  of  t lie  icspousibiliiics  of  ihe  academic  dean 
and  discusses  the  external  forces  impinging  upon  the  dean  in  the 
role  of  curriculum  developer.  Ii  also  examines  the  dean's  responsi- 
bilities in  curriculum  planning,  staff  selection,  faculty  evaluation, 
affirmative  action,  and  collective  bargaining.  The  author  con- 
chides  that  academic  deans  increasingly  play  middle-management 
roles,  with  growing  numbers  of  administrators  both  above  or 
below  the  dean  on  the  college's  organization  chart. 


(iovinuums  AilmiiiUtr»)flnii»  it. J  lManninn 


IMfi  TIuhMmHi  Mire  J.,  ^nw I  niheis  77ie  <-7ne/  Slmt?ni  /Vnomir/ 
t-tilminhhfltor  in  tht  /N1M1V  7Vo*>V<n  Collect*,  llmi/mii 
Monograph  Seties,  Washington,  American  Asmhi;^ 
lion  of  Junior  ( loll^rs,  l!>7l!,  7f>  pi^rs  (TP  INHl  K  ill) 

This  pnldicitilnn  trviews  laiicliiiK^  of  iwn  Minli«'\  independently 
uimUi (,*k tn,  exploit'  t h<*  inles  unci  ( liar;i<  trtiMu  >  ol  duel 
student  pcisnmtcl  ;nlmitiisiuiioi s  ;u  pmini  <o|lenev  One  Miuly. 
t  nnipleted  in  l{)f>8,  smveyed  ii  national  Miatilml  latidoni  sample  ol 
these  a«lili  itiisti  aloi  t  lit*  othel  s  1 1  u  I  v ,  condoned  ,i  yen  eailiei, 
Mliveyed  iilily  those  ;t<liuiiiisif aim s  in  midwest  em  junioi  colleges. 
The  autliois  Miiiinuii/e  sinvry  data  ;is  1 1  it  y  iel;«te  In  the  peisonal 
<  Iiaractrt isii<  m{  i|m-  adiniiiisltators.  (heir  nine  ulinnal  and 
employment  Im<  k^'omuls,  and  other  jolriclatcd  laiiois,  sue  Ii  a>> 
\;il;u ics.  job  h\  pinletsiniial  affiliations,  aspirations,  and  I lu* 
most  |>n  iw  ^  Moms  fated  hy  the  respondents.  They  com  hide 
ll Kit  siiitlii  lei  administrator  have  only  peiiphnal  status 

williiri  tin  and  tli.it  iheji  tlepaitmeuts  air  undciltmdcd  and 

umlns  Ih  u  did  ihey  outline  ei^ht  let  nmntendaliniis  lot 
inipiovc 

34^  ^hau,  Cicoiije  II.  ''Iltiiuout:  Tlncat  to  Picsideutial 
l  fleet  iveness."  Community  ami  Junior  Collect*  Journal, 
11)82,  *2(.p>),  10- IS. 

This  anit  It*  clisc ussrs  strcss-iclated  hinnont  ami  examines  the 
factors  lomriluuins  to  t lie*  hmnotii  of  community  college  prcsj- 
(inns*  summarizing  htiruoni  symptoms  and  ways  of  pievcniin^  t lu* 
malaise.  Tlit*  :iiulic>r  notes  that  most  ronnnmiiiy  toP*  y  ptesitlcuts 
entered  the  profession  at  relatively  young  a^cs  and  now  find 
themselves  at  the  peak  of  their  careers  with  no  oppoittinity  to 
advance.  Me  also  notes  that  most  presidents  \vho  stalled  their 
careers  in  ihe  growth  era  of  the  PMiOs  now  woik  in  the  moie 
stressful  environment  of  leucnt  hmciit,  unionization,  aucl  cnioll- 
mem  stahili/ation.  lie  urges  sensitivity  to  huinoiit  within  the 
college  community, 
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347  Wenrich,  J,  William.  "Can  the  President  Be  All  Things  to 
All  People/*  Community  and  Junior  College  Journal, 
1980,57  (2),  36-40. 

This  article  lists  five  roles  of  the  community  college  president: 
advocate  and  representative,  manager  of  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
planner  and  visionary,  negotiator  and  mediator,  and  Iegitimator. 
The  author  notes  the  many  constraints  placed  on  presidential 
prerogatives  from  both  within  and  outside  the  community  college, 
arguing  that  playing  the  above-mentioned  roles  requires  a  sense  of 
timing  and  juggling.  He  concludes  that,  amidst  the  ever-increasing 
roles  and  demands  made  on  community  college  presidents,  ethical 
integrity  must  be  the  overriding  principle  of  leadership,  because  it, 
in  turn,  promotes  ethical  integrity  of  all  who  interact  with  the 
college. 

348  Wing,  Dennis  R.  W.  The  Professional  President:  A  Decade 
of  Community  Junior  College  Chief  Executives.  Topical 
Paper  no.  28.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1972.  23  pages.  (ED  058  881) 

This  paper  surveys  community  college  presidents  holding  office  in 
1970  and  compares  the  survey  findings  with  data  collected  in 
similar  presidential  studies  conducted  in  I960  and  1964.  It  utilizes 
responses  from  498  presidents  (68  percent  of  those  surveyed)  to 
profile  community  college  presidents  in  terms  of  age,  employment 
experience,  educational  background,  and  future  career  aspirations. 
It  also  examines  the  presidents*  opinions  concerning  why  they 
were  selected  to  become  chief  executive  officers  and  the  ideal 
preparatory  sequence  of  positions  that  individuals  should  have 
before  assuming  the  presidency.  The  author  suggests  that  most 
presidents  assuming  office  in  the  1960s  were  steeped  in  the 
conservative  traditions  of  standard  collegiate  education  and  that 
this  conservatism  may  account  for  the  fact  that  community 
colleges  have  not  strayed  far  from  traditional  collegiate  modes. 
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Boards  of  Trustees 

349  Bcrs,  Trudy  H.  "Trustee  Characteristics  and  Decision 
Making  Among  Suburban  and  Rural  Community  College 
Trustees.'*  Community /Junior  College  Research  Quar- 
terly, 1980,  </(3),  249-262. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  study  comparing  personal 
characteristics,  decision  making,  and  conflict  among  selected 
community  college  trustees  in  suburban  and  rural  areas  in  Illinois, 
finding  that  rural  trustees  are  more  likely  to  be  Republican, 
conservative,  and  male,  more  active  in  a  variety  of  social  organiza- 
tions, and  more  likely  to  have  had  no  prior  affiliation  with  the 
community  college  than  their  suburban  counterparts.  The  author 
maintains  that  trustees  in  rural  and  suburban  districts  have 
different  notions  about  the  programs  that  would  most  benefit  their 
communities.  She  notes  increased  state  control,  however,  and 
suggests  that  suburban/rural  variations  in  trustee  perspectives  are 
"temporary  and  symbolic  accommodations  to  the  philosophy  that 
community  responsiveness  is  the  special  mission  of  community 
colleges"  (p.  261). 

350  Cosand,  Joseph  P.  "The  Community  College  in  a  New 
Period  of  Change/'  AGS  Reports,  1975,  77  (8),  32-42. 

This  article  provides  an  overview  of  the  role  and  function  of 
community  college  boards  of  trustees,  examining  (1)  the  ongoing 
evaluation  and  planning  role  of  trustee  boards,  (2)  the  selection  of 
board  members,  (3)  the  image,  organization,  size,  and  structure  of 
the  board,  (4)  the  trustee  role  in  selecting  the  college  president,  (5) 
the  value  of  lay  advisory  committees,  (6)  guidelines  for  effective 
board  meetings,  (7)  faculty  input  in  board  decisions,  and  (8)  the 
trustee  role  in  setting  institutional  goals.  It  also  discusses  emerging 
issues  that  board  members  should  be  aware  of,  including  tenure 
and  collective  bargaining,  affirmative  action,  interinsiitutional 
cooperation,  and  nontraditional  patterns  of  college  attendance. 
The  author  concludes  that  trustee  boards  need  to  be  dedicated,  well 
informed,  and  willing  to  plan  for  changing  community  college 
needs. 
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351  Drake,  Sandra  L.  A  Study  of  Community  and  Junior 
College  Boards  of  Trustees.  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  Associa- 
tion of  Community  College  Trustees,  and  Association  of 
Governing  Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  1977.  59 
pages. 

This  publication  draws  upon  a  national  survey  of  community 
college  presidents  and  governing  board  chairpersons  to  examine 
the  characteristics,  attitudes,  and  activities  of  two-year  college 
trustees.  It  includes  analyses  of  demographic,  occupational,  and 
other  background  characteristics,  as  well  as  analysis  of  the  time 
spent  by  trustees  on  various  functions.  It  serves  as  a  descriptive 
profile  of  community  college  trustees  in  the  mid  1970s. 

352  Dziuba,  Victoria,  and  Meardy,  William  (eds.).  Enhancing 
Trustee  Effectiveness.  New  Directions  for  Community 
Colleges,  no.  15.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1976.  109 
pages.  (ED  130  693) 

This  sourcebook  presents  sixteen  articles  on  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  community  college  trustees.  It  identifies  the 
numerous  responsibilities  and  challenges  trustees  face,  such  as 
financ'ul  constraints,  legal  matters,  increases  in  teacher  militancy, 
collective  bargaining,  affirmative  action,  governance  tasks,  and 
other  issues.  It  also  examines  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  appointing 
trustees  rather  than  electing  them,  ways  to  improve  the  board 
meeting's  effectiveness,  a  self-evaluation  instrument  for  trustee  use, 
the  relationship  between  the  board  and  the  president  as  manage- 
ment partners,  the  need  for  trustees  to  become  politically  involved 
at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels,  and  guidelines  for  attaining 
financial  stability.  The  volume  concludes  with  projections  of 
undergraduate  education  trends  in  the  1980s  and  a  bibliography  of 
relevant  literature. 
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353  Goddard,  Jeanne  M.,  and  Polk,  Charles  H.  "Community 
College  Trustees:  Elect  or  Appoint?"  AGB  Reports,  1976, 
18  (3),  37-40. 

This  article  discusses  the  two  principal  methods  of  community 
college  trustee  selection:  election  and  appointment.  The  authors 
argue  that  the  selection  of  a  trustee  is  a  political  act  in  which  costs 
and  benefits  are  weighed  by  each  of  the  four  actors  involved  in  the 
process  (the  appointing  authority,  the  voters,  the  trustee,  and  the 
college  president).  They  note,  for  example,  that  trustee  appoint- 
ment by  a  governor  may  be  used  by  the  governor  to  mend  political 
fences  (a  benefit  to  him  or  her)  but  may  also  alienate  members  of 
the  public  who  are  opposed  to  the  appointee  and  that  the  elected 
trusiee  usually  has  more  power  or  political  independence  than  an 
appointed  one,  but  only  at  the  price  of  the  financial  and  emotional 
rigors  of  a  political  campaign.  They  conclude  that  neither 
selection  method  is  belter,  because  each  has  counterbalancing 
pluses  and  minuses.  The  article  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
iniricate  political  consequences  of  trusiee  selection. 

354  Hall,  Roben  A.  Challenge  and  Opportunity:  The  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  President,  and  Their  Relationship  in  Com- 
munity  College  Governance.  Annandale,  Va.:  Association 
of  Community  College  Trustees,  1981.  29  pages.  (ED  201 
362) 

This  publication  discusses  the  board-president  relationship  and  its 
imporiance  to  community  college  governance.  The  author 
considers  the  political  context  within  which  this  relationship 
operates,  focusing  on  the  external  forces  to  which  the  president 
and  board  must  jointly  respond,  and  examines  other  aspects  of 
governance,  including  (1)  the  state's  role;  (2)  administrative  areas 
determined  partially  by  the  state  and  partially  by  the  board;  (3)  the 
nature  of  policy  and  its  subdivisions— governing,  executive, 
operating,  and  educational  policy;  (4)  the  roles  of  the  board, 
president,  deans,  and  students  in  policy  making;  and  (5)  how  the 
subdivisions  of  policy  blend  together.  He  analyzes  the  respective 
roles  of  trustees  and  the  president  in  the  governance  process  and 
concludes  with  suggestions  for  strengthening  the  board-president 
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relationship.  The  work  serves  as  a  useful  introduction  to  gover- 
nance for  new  community  college  trustees. 

355  Howe,  Ray.  Community  College  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Negotiations  with  Faculty.  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and 
Association  of  Community  College  Trustees,  1973.  48 
pages.  (ED  080  116) 

This  publication  provides  board  members  with  an  introduction  to 
collective  bargaining  and  examines  the  role  of  the  board  in  the 
bargaining  process.  It  includes  discussions  of  (I)  what  the  reaction 
of  the  board  should  be  when  the  prospect  of  collective  bargaining 
first  emerges  on  campus,  (2)  whether  the  faculty  choice  of  a 
bargaining  agent  should  be  a  serious  concern  of  the  board,  (3)  the 
board  role  in  choosing  a  negotiator,  (4)  the  relationship  of  the 
board  to  the  negotiator,  (5)  the  board's  role  in  ratification,  and  (6) 
what  the  board  should  do  immediately  after  ratification.  The 
author  emphasizes  that  hostile  attitudes  and  reactions  toward 
collective  bargaining  will  lead  to  an  uneasy  relationship  between 
administration  and  the  bargaining  unit. 

356  Johnson,  B.  Lamar  (ed.).  The  Junior  College  Board  of 
Trustees.  Occasional  Report  no.  1G.  Los  Angeles:  Junior 
College  Leadership  Program,  University  of  California, 
1971.62  pages.  (ED  078  817) 

This  publication  presents  nine  papers  delivered  at  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Junior  College  Board  of  Trustees  in  February 
1971,  including  discussions  of  the  role  of  the  board  in  assuring 
accountability  for  student  learning,  managing  college  resources, 
and  maintaining  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  college 
president.  It  also  presents  analyses  of  the  board's  role  in  faculty 
negotiations  and  of  the  effects  of  student  activism  on  trustees.  The 
work  serves  as  a  review  of  trustee  problems  as  they  were  perceived 
in  the  early  1970s. 
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357  King,  Maxwell  C,  and  Breudcr,  Robert  L.  President- 
Trustee  Relationships;  Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Leader- 
ship: A  Case  Approach  to  Dysfunctional  Assumptions  and 
Techniques.  Washington,  D.C.;  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1977.  72  pages.  (ED  142 
27 1;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  publication  explores  the  issues  involved  in  community 
college  president-trustee  relationships.  It  describes  a  hypothetical 
board  meeting  that  portrays  events  representative  of  improper 
practices  between  boards  of  trustees  and  the  chief  executive  officers. 
It  also  provides  results  of  a  comparative  survey  of  presidents'  and 
trustees'  perceptions  as  to  what  the  president  should  and  should 
not  do  in  working  with  his  or  her  board.  It  concludes  with  a  list 
of  fundamental  principles  to  which  presidents  and  trustees  should 
be  sensitive  in  undertaking  their  educational  responsibilities.  The 
work  serves  as  a  representative  example  of  the  large  number  of 
works  that  have  focused  on  the  problems  that  can  arise  between 
presidents  and  trustees. 

358  McLeod,  Marshall  W.  Patterns  of  Responsibility:  Statutory 
Requirements  of  Comtnunity  College  Local  Boards  of 
Trustees-  Annandale,  Va.:  Association  of  Community 
College  Trustees,  1979.  43  pages.  (ED  201  363;  available  in 
microfiche  only) 

The  author  draws  upon  an  examination  of  state  statutes  to 
examine  the  legal  responsibilities  of  local  community  college 
governing  boards.  He  examines  the  boards'  legal  status  as 
corporations,  the  principal  powers  accorded  to  boards  under  state 
law,  legal  guidelines  for  meetings,  trustee  reimbursement,  and 
statutes  that  define  board  liability.  He  also  delineates  the  ex- 
pressed, implied,  mandatory,  and  permissive  rights  of  governing 
boards.  The  work  serves  as  a  concise  summary  of  the  legally 
defined  rights  and  duties  of  governing  boards  in  1979. 
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359  Mills,  Peier  K.  "Community  College  Trustees:  A  Survey." 
In  The  Two-Year  College  Trustee:  National  Issues  and 
Perspectives.  Washington,  D.C.:  Association  of  Governing 
Boards  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  1972,  pp.  30-38.  (ED 
073  757) 

The  author  draws  upon  a  survey  of  239  two-year  college  presidents 
and  296  trustees  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  of  public  commun- 
ity college  trustees,  describe  the  process  by  which  institutional 
change  occurs  at  these  colleges,  and  examine  the  interaction  and 
involvement  of  trustees  with  the  process  of  change.  Among  the 
findings  are  that  (I)  community  college  boards  are  smaller  than 
those  at  four-year  institutions  and  usually  operate  as  committees  of 
the  whole,  (2)  the  average  trustee  is  politically  conservative  but 
supportive  of  open  admission  and  the  comprehensive  curriculum, 
(3)  trustees  support  the  role  of  the  president  as  educational  change 
ageni,  and  (4)  there  is  little  faculty  and  student  representation  in 
board  deliberations.  The  work  provides  readers  with  a  profile  of 
community  college  trustees  in  the  early  1970s,  noting  that  they 
were  conservative  politically  but  progressive  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional outlook. 

360  Moore,  William,  Jr.  "The  Community  College  Board  of 
Trustees:  A  Question  of  Competency."  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1973,  H  (3),  171-190. 

The  author  charges  that  boards  of  trustees  are  often  uninformed 
and  incompetent,  arguing  that  most  trustees  are  ignorant  of 
educational  mailers  and  unrepresentative  of  the  constituencies  they 
serve  in  terms  of  race  and  social  class.  He  outlines  fourteen  criteria 
for  board  competency,  suggesting  specific  board  responsibilities 
related  to  policy  formation,  ethical  standards,  and  requisite 
knowledge  of  college  affairs.  This  article  presents  one  of  the  most 
critical  examinations  of  the  community  college  trustee. 
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361  Potter,  George  E.  Trusteeship:  Handbook  for  Community 
College  and  Technical  Institute  Trustees.  (2nd  ed.) 
Annnndale,  Va.:  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees,  1979.  180  pages.  (ED  201  368;  available  in 
microfiche  only) 

This  publication  serves  as  a  handbook  providing  basic  informa- 
tional aid  for  community  college  governing  board  members.  It 
details  (I)  major  trustee  responsibilities,  (2)  the  functions  of  board 
members,  officers,  and  committees,  (3)  the  selection  and  role  of  the 
board  chairperson,  (•})  board-president  relations  and  the  evaluation 
of  the  college  president,  (5)  legal  issues,  including  ling-?'  m  and 
criteria  for  selecting  a  college  attorney,  (6)  the  boards  <  V  ^ral  role 
in  state  and  local  trustee  associations,  and  (7)  the  boat  \  s  role  in 
collective  bargaining.  It  includes  several  ancillary  materials,  such 
as  a  trustee  code  of  ethics,  sample  bylaws  for  a  trustee  association, 
and  a  sample  college  labor  agreement.  The  work  is  useful 
primarily  as  an  introduction  to  the  trustee's  legal  responsibilities. 

Institutional  Governance  and  Administrative  Organization 

362  Alfred,  Richard  L.,  and  Smydra,  David  F.  "Chapter  Nine: 
Reforming  Governance:  Resolving  Challenges  to  Institu- 
tional Authority."  In  William  L.  Deegan,  Dale  Tillery, 
and  Associates,  Renewing  the  American  Community 
College:  Priorities  and  Strategies  for  Effective  Leadership. 
San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985,  pp.  199-228. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  14. 

363  Baldridge,  J.  Victor;  Curtis,  David  V.;  Ecker,  George;  and 
Riley,  Gary  L.  Policy  Making  and  Effective  Leadership:  A 
National  Study  of  Academic  Management.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1978.  290  pages. 

This  volume  reports  the  findings  of  a  national  study  of  American 
college  and  university  governance,  discussing  the  organizational 
characteristics  of  colleges  and  universities  and  examining  how 
these  characteristics  shape  decision-making  processes.  It  also 
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analyzes  the  diversity  of  institutional,  management,  and  gover- 
nance patterns;  autonomy  in  academic  woik;  faculty  morale;  the 
effects  of  unionization;  the  role  of  women  faculty  in  governance; 
and  governance  patterns  in  the  future.  The  authors  compare 
finding:*  for  community  colleges  with  governance  patterns  at 
"multiversities,"  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  other  types  of  higher 
education  institutions.  They  conclude  that  community  college 
governance  is  characterized  by  relatively  small  faculty  influence, 
greater  administrator  domination,  and  increased  tendency  to 
unionize. 

364  Blocker,  Clyde  E.;  Plummer,  Robert  H.;  and  Richardson, 
Richard  C,  Jr.  "Chapter  Seven:  Administrative  Structure 
and  Functions."  In  Clyde  E.  Blocker,  Robert  H.  Plummer, 
and  Richard  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  The  Two-Year  College:  A 
Social  Synthesis.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1965.  pp.  169-200. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  7. 

365  Callahan,  Daniel  M,  and  Lake,  Dale  G.  "Changing  a 
Community  College."  Education  and  Urban  Society,  1973, 
6  (1),  22-48. 

The  authors  review  a  two-and-a-half-year  organizational  develop- 
ment effort  conducted  at  a  New  York  community  college,  focusing 
on  three  conceptual  models:  entry,  systems  theory,  and  survey 
feedback.  They  detail  data-collection  techniques,  the  survey 
instrument  package  used,  and  data  summaries.  They  report  short- 
term  results  of  the  workshops,  as  well  as  results  one  and  two  years 
later,  noting  that,  after  two  years  of  intervention  efforts,  the 
administration  experienced  improvement  in  goal  setting,  program 
planning,  budgeting,  task  specification,  and  other  areas.  The 
article  provides  an  in-depth  examination  of  an  organization 
development  intervention  in  a  two-year  college. 
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366  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Bruwer,  Florence  B.  "Chapter 
Four:  Governance  and  Administration:  Managing  the 
Contemporary  College.'*  In  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence 
B.  Brawer,  The  American  Community  College.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1982.  pp.  93-126. 

for  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  12. 

367  Collins,  Charles  C.  The  Peoples'  Community  College:  "A 
Cluster  Model."  Pittsburg,  Calif.:  Community  College 
Press.  1977.  HO  pages.  (ED  151  015) 

This  publication  offers  a  model  for  building  a  community  college 
dedicated  lo  general  education,  replacing  the  traditional  depart- 
mental organization  of  colleges  with  an  arrangement  thai  groups 
academic  and  vocational  disciplines  into  clusters  centered  around 
the  ideas  of  the  physical  world,  the  life  process,  economic  and 
social  institutions,  human  relations,  and  "man  the  creator,"  with, 
for  example,  engineering  and  computer  sciences  in  the  "physical 
world"  cluster,  health  sciences  and  agriculture  in  the  "life  process" 
cluster,  and  business  education  in  the  "economic  and  social 
institutions"  cluster.  The  author  plots  the  costs  of  such  a  college 
and  lists  the  specific  staff  positions  that  would  be  included. 

368  Fells,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Thirteen:  General  Admin- 
istrative Considerations"  and  Chapter  Fourteen:  The 
Administrative  Staff."  In  Walter  Crosby  Fells,  The  Junior 
College,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  353-387. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 

369  Frankie,  Richard  J.  "Legal  Aspects  of  Authorization  and 
Control  in  Junior  Colleges:  A  Summary  (1936-1979).** 
College  and  University,  1971,  46  (2),  M8-154. 

This  article  briefly  sketches  the  role  of  the  judiciary  in  defining  the 
place  of  the  junior  college  within  the  American  educational 
system.  It  traces  the  role  of  the  court  in  placing  the  early  junior 
college  in  the  same  legal  position  as  the  high  school  and  in 
upholding  later  legislative  acts  creating  junior  college  districts 
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outside  of  ihe  common  school  system.  It  concludes  with  synopses 
of  eleven  court  decisions  affecting  ihe  authorization  and  control  of 
junior  colleges  from  1936  to  1970. 

370  Grede,  John  F.  "Collective  Comprehensiveness:  A  Pro- 
posal for  a  Big  City  Community  College."  Journal  of 
Higher  Education,  1970, «//  (;>).  179-194. 

The  author  argues  that  urban  multicollege  districts  should  be  built 
around  the  principle  of  "collective  comprehensiveness,"  which 
posits  a  district  made  up  of  specialized  institutions  rather  than  the 
development  of  a  single  mammoth  college  or  a  scattering  of 
neighborhood  comprehensive  institutions.  He  cites  iwo  factors 
that  have  caused  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  10  consider  this 
alternative:  (1)  ihe  need  to  provide  special  services  and  operational 
structures  for  black  communities  and  (2)  the  cost  savings  accrued 
by  concentrating  different  vocational  programs  on  a  single 
campus.  He  argues  further  ihat  the  concentration  of  major 
occupational  program  groups  (such  as  allied  health  or  industrial 
and  engineering  technology)  at  single  locations  would  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  enhance  faculty  morale.  The 
article  provides  one  of  the  most  forceful  arguments  against  ihe 
belief  thai  individual  community  colleges  must  necessarily  provide 
a  comprehensive  curriculum. 

371  Gtmne,  Manual  C,  and  Mortimer,  Kenneth  P.  Distribu- 
tions of  Authority  and  Patterns  of  Governance.  Report  no. 
25.  University  Park:  Center  for  ihe  Study  of  Higher 
Education,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975.  31  pages. 
(ED  116  757) 

This  report  examines  the  distribution  of  decision-making  author- 
ity among  faculty  and  administrators  at  throe  community  colleges 
and  three  public  state  colleges  in  Pennsylvania.  The  authors  draw 
upon  interviews  with  faculty  and  administrators  to  categorize 
governance  conditions  at  each  institution  along  a  five-zone 
continuum:  "administrative  dominance,"  "administrative  pri- 
macy," "shared  authority,"  "faculty  primacy,"  and  "faculty 
dominance."  They  note  that  the  community  colleges  were  more 
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dominance.'*  They  note  that  the  community  colleges  were  more 
likely  to  be  characterized  by  administrative  dominance  but  point 
out  that  no  two  institutions  distributed  their  authority  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  that  such  factors  as  history,  tradition,  and 
custom  produce  variations  in  governance  even  among  colleges  of  a 
similar  institutional  type.  The  report  is  useful  in  understanding 
the  inadequacy  of  research  that  focuses  on  the  differences  in 
governance  between  broad  institutional  categories  (such  as  two- 
year  and  four-year  colleges). 

372  Hecrmann,  Barry.  Organizational  Breakthrough  in  the 
Community  College.  Topical  Paper  no.  47.  Los  Angeles: 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1974.  38  pages. 
(ED  100441) 

This  paper  challenges  the  traditional  hierarchical  and  departmen- 
tal structure  of  the  community  college,  discussing  alternatives 
based  on  (I)  interdisciplinary  clusters  of  academic  and  vocational 
departments,  (2)  the  inclusion  of  faculty  and  students  in  a 
participative  management  scheme,  and  (3)  a  management-by- 
objectives  approach  to  all  levels  of  institutional  planning.  It 
provides  brief  case-study  applications  of  each  of  these  alternatives, 
citing  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  report  serves  as  a  description 
of  the  way  in  which  some  community  colleges  have  departed  from 
traditional  organisational  schemes. 

373  Heron,  R.  P.,  and  Fricscn.  D.  "Growth  and  Development 
of  College  Administrative  Structures."  Research  in  Higher 
Education,  1973,  I,  333-346. 

This  article  examines  the  bureaucratization  of  publicly  sup- 
ported community  colleges  in  Alberta,  Canada,  from  the  first 
operating  year  of  each  institution  to  December  31,  1971.  The 
authors  observe  changes  over  the  years  in  four  groups  of  organiza- 
tional variables:  (I)  methods  of  defining  and  regulating  behavior, 
such  as  the  degree  to  which  procedures  are  written  and  formalized; 
(2)  centralization  of  decision-making  authority  in  the  president;  (3) 
autonomy,  or  the  degree  to  which  college  decisions  are  made  by 
college  personnel  rather  than  by  outsiders,  such  as  government 
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organization,  such  as  the  average  number  of  inslruc 
personnel  reporting  to  each  immediate  supervisor.  They  co 
thai,  as  colleges  get  older,  they  adopt  more  authoritarian  do 
making  procedures  and  become  less  influenced  by  conn 
wishes. 

374  Jenkins,  John  A.,  and  Rossmeier,  Joseph  G.  Re 
ships  Between  Centralization/ Decentralization  and 
nizational  Effectiveness  in  Urban  Multi-Unit  Comi 
College  Systems:  A  Summary  Report.  Ann  Arbor: 
for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  University  of 
gan,  1974.  33  pages.  (ED  110  103) 

This  work  surveys  3,320  faculty  members  and  admin islra 
twelve  urban  multicampus  community  college  districts  to 
perceptions  of  the  distribution  of  decision-making  autbori 
influence  among  six  organizational  levels:  the  board  of  tr 
the  district  administration,  the  unit/campus  administi 
deans,  department  chairpersons,  and  faculty  members.  ] 
examines  the  respondents'  assessments  of  their  districts'  on 
lional  effectiveness  and  compares  those  assessments  wi 
perceived  centralization  of  authority.  Among  the  findings  a 
the  twelve  institutions  were  not  highly  centralized  and  lh< 
differed  primarily  in  the  patterns  of  centralization/decentral 
within  their  units  rather  than  between  units.  The  surve 
indicates  that  there  is  an  increase  in  effectiveness  if  participa 
decision  making  is  simultaneously  increased  for  staff 
hierarchical  levels.  The  work  provides  insights  into  how  ; 
viewed  district  administrative  effectiveness  in  the  early  1970s. 

375  Kintzer,  Frederick  C.  Organization  and  Leaders* 
Two-Year  Colleges:  Preparing  for  the  Eighties.  C 
ville:  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  F 
1980.  3.5  pages.  (ED  241  093) 

The  author  examines  the  organization  and  administrat 
public  and  private  American  two-year  colleges  during  the 
describing  changes  in  budgeting,  the  expansion  of  col 
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bargaining,  and  the  pressure  to  provide  increased  opportunity  for 
minority  students.  He  also  discusses  developments  in  the 
administrative-management  structure  of  two-year  colleges,  with  a 
focus  on  the  bureaucratic  and  participative  governance  models, 
and  concludes  with  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  organizational 
structures  of  two-year  colleges,  citing  trends  in  public  community 
colleges,  single  and  mulliunit  districts,  stale  university  systems, 
branch  colleges,  stale  boards  for  community  colleges,  technical 
inslitulrs/colJf'ges,  private  institutions,  and  innovative  institu- 
tions, such  as  noncampus  and  cluster  colleges.  The  work  serves  as 
a  brief  overview  of  administrative  trends  shaping  the  college  of  the 
1980s. 

376  Kinl/er,  Frederick  C.  Decision  Making  in  Multi-Unit 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  Gainesville:  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1984.  56  pages. 
(ED  242  362) 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to 
determine  the  location  of  authority  (that  is,  central  office  versus 
campus  office)  in  multiunit  two-year  colleges.  It  draws  upon 
responses  from  administrators  at  108  campuses  and  34  district 
offices  to  identify  the  loci  of  authority  for  eighty-four  practices, 
categorized  under  eleven  headings:  accreditation,  business, 
curriculum,  instruction,  administrative  personnel,  teaching 
personnel,  nontcaching  personnel,  research,  services,  student 
development  service,  and  relationships  with  other  schools  and 
organizations.  Among  the  findings  noted  are  that  collective 
bargaining  was  the  only  activity  seen  by  all  groups  as  the  prime 
responsibility  of  the  district  central  office  and  that  individual 
campus  units  controlled  practices  listed  under  curriculum, 
instruction,  and  student  development  services. 
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377  Kint/cr,  Frederick  G;  Jensen,  Arthur  M.;  and  Hansen, 
John  S.  The  Multi-Institution  Junior  College  District. 
Horizons  Monograph  Scries.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearing- 
house for  Junior  Colleges;  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1969.  64  pages.  (ED  030 
115) 

This  publication  provides  a  pioneering  examination  of  the 
administration  and  administrative  organization  of  urban,  multi- 
campus  junior  college  districts,  reviewing  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  rr.ulticampus  districts,  guidelines  for 
the  formation  and  development  of  administrative  patterns  at  these 
districts,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  centralized  versus  decentralized 
administrative  structures.  It  includes  case  studies  of  multicampus 
districts  that  serve  as  a  representative  sample  of  common  organiza- 
tional patterns.  The  authors  conclude  with  guidelines  delineating 
the  appropriate  functions  of  the  central  office  and  the  individual 
campuses.  The  work  is  \>-  r  \l  in  understanding  the  tensions  that 
exist  in  multicampus  m.M.^ts  between  the  central  administration 
and  campus  personnel. 

378  Koehnline,  William  A.  "Learning  Clusters:  A  Creative 
Alternative."  Community  College  Frontiers,  1975,  4  (1), 
26-31. 

This  article  reports  the  interdisciplinary  cluster  pattern  of 
organization  instituted  at  Oakton  Community  College  (Illinois), 
where  each  cluster  is  headed  by  a  dean  and  has  about  thirty  full- 
time  faculty  from  the  areas  of  business,  communications,  foreign 
languages,  humanities,  learning  resources,  mathematics  and 
science,  physical  education,  social  science,  student  development, 
and  vocational-technical  programs.  The  author  criticizes  tradi- 
tional department  and  division  structures,  arguing  that  the  faculty 
in  such  groups  tend  to  ignore  the  students  who  are  not  majors  in 
their  areas  and  that  a  logical  coherence  based  on  subject-matter 
analysis  cannot  be  achieved.  He  concludes  that  the  cluster 
approach  is  the  most  rational  organization  for  community 
colleges,  because  it  mitigates  competition  among  departments  and 
makes  it  more  likely  that  students  will  receive  a  broader  education. 
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379  Lombard!,  John.  The  Department /Division  Structure  in 
the  Community  College,  Topical  Paper  no,  38,  Los 
Angeles:  URIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1973,  25 
pages.  (ED  085  051) 

This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  the  composition  and  status  of 
the  department/division  structure  at  community  colleges,  discuss- 
ing the  discipline  orientation  of  the  department,  departmental 
governance,  the  role  of  nonfaculty  members  in  the  department, 
student  demands  affecting  the  department,  and  the  grouping  of 
departments  in  campus  buildings.  The  author  concludes  that 
community  college  departments  are  moving  toward  the  university 
model  of  self-governance  and  that  college  officials  are  trying  to 
counteract  this  trend  by  creating  a  different  teaching-learning  unit 
and  replacing  the  chairperson  with  an  administrator.  The  paper 
provides  a  rare  analysis  of  the  role  of  the  department  in  college 
governance. 

380  Lombardi,  John.  "The  Community  College  Departmental 
Structure:  Directions  for  the  Future.0  Community  College 
Review,  1974,2  (2),  33-40. 

This  article  examines  division  and  department  structures  in 
community  colleges,  noting  (1)  the  history  of  the  department 
structure,  (2)  modes  of  participation  and  governance  in  depart- 
ments, and  (3)  administrative  attests  to  counteract  the  insularity 
of  faculty  and  staff  within  tra  ;d  disciplinary  units.  The 
author  points  out  that  early  jui  *  jx  colleges  borrowed  from 
traditional  four-year  institutions  in  establishing  the  department 
structure  and  that  such  structures  have  expanded  in  the  modern 
age  as  colleges  continue  to  adopt  the  university  model  of  the 
autonomous  academic  department.  He  warns  that  increased 
academic  departmentalization  weakens  institutional  cohesiveness 
and  the  authority  of  college  administrators. 
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381  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  teen:  Governance  and 
Ikrisiou-Making/'  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  >f  the 
Community  College;  A  Handbook.  San  Pruiicism:  Jossey- 
Bass,  15)72,  pp.  30!J-320. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  .see  no.  27. 

382  Ogilvic,  William  K.,  and  Raines,  Max  R.  (eels.).  "Part 
Nine:  Structure  and  Control."  In  William  K.  Ogilvie  and 
Mas  R.  Raines  (eds.),  Perspective*  on  the  Community 
Junior  College.  New  York:  Appleton-Outury-Crofts,  1971, 
pp.  191-552- 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  29. 

383  Poole,  Larry  H.f  and  Wattenbarger,  James  L.  "Has 
Collective  Bargaining  Influenced  Administrative  Poli- 
cies?" Community  College  Review,  1977,  -/(3),  8-11. 

Please  see  no.  295  for  the  full  annotation. 

384  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.  "Governance  and  Change  in 
the  Community-Junior  College."  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1973,  H  (4),  299-308. 

The  author  argues  that  administrators  must  democratize  commun- 
ity college  governance  structures  or  resign  themselves  to  collective 
bargaining  and  the  increased  external  interference  of  legislation 
and  court  decisions.  He  notes  how  the  typical  hierarchical 
administrative  organization  of  the  community  college  is  dysfunc- 
tional for  institutional  problem  solving  and  examines  the  pros  and 
cons  of  two  alternative  mechanisms  for  involving  faculty  and  staff 
in  the  governance  process.  He  urges  the  adoption  of  an  administra- 
tive philosophy  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  interdependency  of 
campus  constituencies  rather  than  on  bureaucratic  authority. 


Govcn  in  nets  Admiiitotriition,  and  lMunniiiK 
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385  Ricluudsoii,  Richard  C,  Jr.  "Governing  ihe  Muliiniiii 
Community  College  System."  lidmationnl  HmmU  I97.H, 
5^(2),  IIG-H1. 

Tlir  author  argues  that  the  muliiuiiii  college  >s  l>wi  operated  as  a 
unified  institution  offering  services  in  a  variety  of  locations  rather 
than  as  a  imilticollege  district  Willi  autonomous  campuses,  He 
notes  that  (I)  fiscal  exigencies  prohibit  the  duplication  of  slidf, 
facilities,  and  programs  thai  can  result  in  a  imilticollege  district; 
(2)  collective  bargaining  is  best  carried  out  at  die  systemwidc  level; 
and  (8)  inieriimitulioiml  interdependencies  mandate  die  system- 
wide  coordination  of  campus  activities.  He  describes  a  system 
governance  model  that  incorporates  a  system  governing  board,  a 
system  chief  executive,  and  campus  service  units,  suggesting  that 
the  system  chief  executive  and  his  or  her  staff  be  headquartered  at 
a  flagship  campus  and  that  governance  procedures  involving 
faculty  and  students  in  areas  other  than  salaries,  fringe  benefits, 
and  working  conditions  be  left  to  individual  campus  initiatives. 

386  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.  (cel.).  Reforming  College 
Governance,  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no. 
10.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1975.  97  pages. 

This  sourcebook  presents  twelve  essays  dealing  with  governance 
structures,  problems,  and  innovations  at  several  community 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  discussions  of 
(I)  the  structure  and  function  of  community  college  boards  in 
Canada,  (2)  the  organizational  climate  of  Iowa's  community 
colleges,  (3)  a  "customized"  system  of  governance  that  was 
developed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  multicampus  college  in 
Florida,  (4)  an  institutional  self-study  investigating  how  well 
various  college  constituencies  participate  in  the  decision-making 
process,  (5)  one  college's  attempt  to  improve  communications  and 
goodwill  among  various  members  of  the  college  organization,  and 
(6)  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  student  participation  in 
governance  at  a  college  in  Quebec.  It  concludes  with  a  literature 
review  of  relevant  ERIC  documents.  The  volume  provides  readers 
with  an  understanding  of  actual  governance  practices  rather  than 
mere  theoretical  discussions. 
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*387  KUiuirclson,  llic iund  (!„  Jr.;  lllcx kn,  Clyde  K,;  and 
Render,  Louis  W.  tlovcrwuicv  for  the  TwwYcar  Collar. 
KukIc-wcmhI  Cliffs,  N.J,:  I'ri'iuia-'lliill,  \\)Tl  U  ir#  panes, 

Tlic  authors  promote  llir  concept  of  administration  i\s  a  parlicipa- 
lory  process  involving  all  constituencies,  advocating  a  rolle^e 
oiffauizaiiou  thai  is  flaiier  llian  ilicr  typical  himin litr;i|  pyramid  of 
the  hureannacy  so  that  authority,  responsibility,  decision  making, 
and  communication  art'  everyone's  responsibility.  They  support 
eoordinatiou  as  a  means  of  defining  the  role  of  tlie  colleges, 
spelling  out  responsibilities  of  various  administrators  and 
outlining  criteria  for  faculty  evaluation.  The  work  serves  as 
excellent  background  reading  for  presidents  and  presidential 
aspirants  who  would  move  an  institution  toward  participatory 
governance. 

388  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  and  Rhodes.  William  R. 
"Chapter  Nine;  Building  Commitment  to  the  Institution. " 
In  George  B.  Vaughan  and  Associates,  Issues  for  Com- 
munity College  Lenders  in  a  Nciu  Era.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1983,  pp.  186-201. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  37. 

389  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  and  Riccio,  Elaine.  "Collec- 
tive Bargaining  and  Faculty  Involvement  in  Governance." 
Community  College  llcvieio,  1980.  7  (3),  60-65. 

Please  see  no,  298  for  the  full  annotation. 

390  Thornton,  James  W.  "Chapter  Nine:  Administration  of 
the  Community  Junior  Colleges.*'  In  James  W.  Thornton, 
The  Community  Junior  College.  New  York:  Wiley,  1972, 
pp.  115-130. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  34. 
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^r301  Zntfliu,  Mary  I«.  Power  ntul  Politics  in  //if  frnmnnrn'/y 
Cu/Jfjff.  Palm  Spring,  Calif,!  KTC  PnbUciiiious,  l!>70,  170 
pa^es, 

rl1iis  work  considering  community  college  governance  focuses  on 
how  decisions  arc?  made  and  ilir  interactions  of  nil  pal licipatiug 
groups  in  llit1  governance  process.  U  includes  analyses  of  the 
history  of  community  college  governance;  local,  state,  and  federal 
roles  in  the  governance  process;  board  of  trustee  membership  and 
hoard  relations  with  professional  staff;  internal  college  polities;  the 
role  of  collective  bargaining;  and  the  future  of  community  college 
governance,  It  presents  hypothetical  case  studies  to  illustrate 
community  college  governance  processes.  The  work  provides  a 
comprehensive  description  of  the  governance  process  that  is 
particularly  useful  as  an  introductory  text  for  new  trustees  and  for 
other  newcomers  to  the  college  decision-making  arena. 

The  State  Role  in  Administration  and  Governance 

392  Alaska  State  Commission  on  Poslsecoudary  Education. 
National  Survey  of  the  Criteria  Used  by  Each  State  in 
Determining  the  Establishment  or  Expansion  of  Com- 
munity Colleges.  Juneau:  Alaska  Stale  Commission  on 
Postsecondary  Education,  1978.  76  pages.  (ED  195  291) 

This  publication  surveys  state  agencies  responsible  for  statewide 
community  college  planning  to  identify  the  criteria  used  by  the 
agencies  in  determining  the  establishment,  expansion,  or  termina- 
tion of  two-year  colleges.  It  draws  upon  responses  from  forty-fi\ 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  note  that  only  twelve  stales 
used  specific  criteria  and  that  twenty-four  used  general  criteria 
outlined  in  broad  policy  statements  or  in  legislation.  It  also  reveals 
that  the  most  commonly  used  criteria  were  (1)  population 
projections,  (2)  follow-up  studies  of  high  school  graduates,  (3) 
enrollment  rates,  (4)  needs  studies,  (5)  site-selection  procedures,  (6) 
funding  availability,  (7)  evidence  of  community  support  and 
nonduplication  of  programs,  (8)  enrollment  capacities  of  present 
institutions,  and  (9)  the  effect  of  a  new  campus  on  existing 
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institutions,  The  woik  hv\\vs  ;is  a  sw*  diy*Male  analysis  ol  how 
ageiu Jri*  expand  m  <  nnmu  I  Miitr  rommunily  < ullt  ige  systems, 

UfW  Aincy.  Lawrence  II,  .Sfn/r  ftittrrm  ol  Financial  Suf^urt 
for  Community  Colleges*  C;ailic*villc:  Institute  ol  Higher 
Induration,  UuivriHity  of  Honda,  1970,  M  pa^*.  (KP  0.4H 
USD 

Mease  sec  no,  -Ifi I  for  the  full  annotation, 

39<1  Augriiblick,  John,  Issues  in  Finaneitig  Community  (7o/« 
le^es.  Denver,  Colo,;  Kduraiion  Finance  Center,  Kduraiion 
Commission  ol  the  States,  I97H.  70  pilars.  (K|)  KM  020) 

Please  sec  no.  IfiU  for  the  full  annotation. 

395  Bender,  I  mm  VV,  The  States,  Communities,  and  Control 
of  the  Community  College;  Issues  and  Recommendations. 
Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Collet  s,  1975,  (i»  pages.  (KD  1 10  125) 

The  author  discusses  ihe  causes  and  implications  of  the  drift  from 
local  to  stale  control  of  community  colleges,  arguing  that 
increased  state  control  is  largely  a  consequence  of  the  growing 
federal  role  in  higher  education,  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
state  coordinating  agencies,  and  the  willingness  of  community 
college  leaders  to  accept  "the  hue  of  federal  dollars  without  regard 
to  the  concomitant  administering  machinery  and  requirements 
thereby  created"  (p.  37).  He  further  maintains  that  some  design  or 
provision  for  local  policy  making  is  essential  to  the  community- 
based  mission  of  the  two-year  colleges,  regardless  of  the  source  of 
funding.  He  concludes  with  recommendations  for  state  and  local 
action  to  preserve  the  community  form  of  the  college. 

396  Charles,  Scarle  (ed.).  Balancing  State  and  Local  Control 
New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  23.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1978.  117  pages.  (ED  158  822) 

This  sourcebook  presents  ten  essays  concerning  the  balance  of 
local  and  state  control  in  the  governance  of  community  colleges, 
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Iw  Indium  ilt'Mii|t|inn*  nl  dm  liueranioih  between  loral  and  Male 
aMthoiiiiet  in  Cumin  iU  hi,  Calihu  uia,  Flm  ida,  lllinoh, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  MUnMippi,  and  Mhhigan.  li  empha- 
s'uvs  both  Ihr  positivr  a*pe<h  ol  iuiiiMMnl  stale  couiiol  (micIi  a* 
nunc  Muhle  binding)  iinU  lilt*  negative  aspnh  (snrh  its  hit  leased 
hiiirauri ill j/iiiioii  and  dliuluhlmd  autonomy  in  tiiuimlum 
development)*  The  volume  swws  as  a  balanced  review  nl  how 
in<  leased  sialr  comml  lias  aliened  conuuuniiy  college  npeiaiinus, 
li  concludes  with  a  leview  of  iclevaul  litciatnie  ami  an  eMenave 
bibliography. 

397  Day,  RobeM  W.,  ami  Iteiidei,  Louis  W.  The  State  Hole  iti 
I'mgmm  l\xfnluntion  of  Community  Colleges:  /iwergmg 
Canreftts  and  Trends,  Tallahassee:  Stall1  and  Regional 
I  liftlirr  Kducatiou  Center,  Florida  Stale  Univeisily,  IU70. 
•12  pages.  (KI)  VJtlWWi) 

This  publication  surveys  personnel  al  fifty-one  agencies  in  thiny- 
eight  states  to  deleriuiue  the  role  (hat  stale  uremics  phiy  in 
evaluating  or  suspending  extant  community  college  programs, 
utilizing  survey  responses  to  list,  [or  each  stale,  the  criteria  used  in 
program  evaluation.  It  also  presents  six  ease  studies  demonstrating 
agency  progtam  evaluation  criteria  and  proceduies  in  Arkansas, 
California,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Virginia. 
The  work  provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  state-by-state 
variances  in  authority  over  institutional  curriculum  development 
during  the  mid  1970s. 

398  Pennison,  John  I).;  Tuuner,  Alex;  Jones.  Gordon;  and 
Forrester,  Glen  C  The  Impact  of  Community  Colleges:  A 
Study  of  the  College  Coricept  in  British  Columbia. 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia:  B.C.  Research.  1975.  192 
pages.  (El)  115  321) 

This  monograph  describes  a  four-ye;ir  comprehensive  study  of  the 
British  Columbia  community  colleges.  It  details  study  compo- 
nents, including  achievement  testing,  analyses  of  enrollment  and 
financial  data,  and  surveys  of  high  school  seniors,  community 
residents,  faculty,  and  businesses.  Findings  are  outlined  is  they 
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irlale  lu  (I)  bimlriii  itriiilriiik  uiul  wuioeiMUMMiic  Iw^rmiiiimUi  (JJ) 
uudcou'  nhjetiive*.  niinniifi,  unil  npiuinu*,  (3)  i lir*  iluMtiiieihiitt 
nl  hitih  m  Iionl  maduaie*  in  HiiiUh  Columbia,  (  I)  il»e  employment 
iii kI  academic  evpeiirwe*  iif  (oiumuuiiy  college  km»Nwi^,  (ft) 
public  opinion  ahum  die  inle  of  toiniiiiMiiiy  college*,  (ti)  faudiy 
rhanuteUMii  *  ami  opinion*,  and  (7)  die  limuuial  *i;mm*  of  ihr 
rolliwv  I  fir  Miidy  piovidn  a  cnmpreliruMvr  pictuie  of  ihe  ttrititli 
Columbia  cnmnnmiiy  college*  i\s  wrll  a*  a  litgomu*  unearth 
me ilioilnlo^y  ihai  nni  be  used  by  pmvjiii  ial  and  Mute  planner  m 
monitor  [mure  tollc^e  developments. 

399  Hall,  Cieoitfe  I„  Sunt  lUuiuk  /or  (Ummunity  (iolltnesi  tin 
4nal\iis  of  f.'nucf/JM  mul  /'rucfiVrt,  (iaiurwilk:  hlMllule 
of  I  Wither  iMuGiiioiii  Univrisity  o(  Hoi  id  a,  11171.  I  I  pa^cs, 
(KttOHtl  HOI) 

The  author  analy/cs  the  piobleim*  of  concern  to  state  boaids 
ic^Minsible  for  ttvo<yeai  colleges,  detailing  I  tic*  topics  coin  til  at 
ho.ud  meetings  and  boaubmeniba  opinions  conccmiuK  the  most 
impoituui  problem  aicas  Until  by  community  colleges,  He  reveals 
that  state  board*  devote4  iuom  of  iheir  lime  to  financial  mailers, 
facilities,  rurricula,  personnel,  policy  matins,  and  students,  lie 
notes  that,  while  boaid  members  aie  concerned  with  the  issues  of 
ailiculatiou  and  coordination,  lit  tie*  time  is  devoted  to  these  topics 
at  board  meetings,  concluding  that  articulation  problems  ate  not 
in  the  province  of  state  hnatds  and  not  likely  to  ho  solved  by  board 
menhets.  The  woik  provides  insights  into  the  role  of  state  boa  ids 
as  of  the  early  1970s. 

400  Harris.  Norman  C.  "State-Level  Leadership  for  Occupa- 
tional Education,"  In  James  L  Wattenbarger  and  Louis 
W.  Bender  (eds.),  Improving  Statewide  Manning*  New 
Directions  for  Higher  Education,  no.  8.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1974,  pp.  35-50. 

Please  see  no.  716  for  the  full  annotation. 
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401  IIiH'iMi k4  SirpUrn  A-,  j*ml  Kneiim,  |vuui  K  "I'^liMliiiH 
(iMlkgr  (ampin  ('-biking*  lur  ill**  I1«wi*  A  (*i*r  Appliu^ 
linn  mI  fin  0|»iimi#»ii(Mi  Model"  Ht\wuh  im  Ihuh** 
Miirtfiori,  Itlrtl.JMI),  JlMiH. 

rrhu  Mi  lit  Ir  dr*oibe*  a  Miiiiputrii/rd  model  that  a»MM*  Mate  p*di*  v 
makm  in  fin^ Iv^iiiK  MiH^niiiniir*  of  abet miMve  *aiupu* 
iIomiih*  and  limliiiit  a  ia*r  iliaf  miuiuii/e*  ilir  uale1*  hinhn 
rthuaiinii  (ihh  The  aMthnit  note  Mi M  die  model  r*aii)Hie»  two 
Miti  Lnloi*  fill  «Mih  iilmiMlivr:  ihr  tn*U  o|  imieased  rmolbfieiil* 
at  a\\\n  in»imuimis  that  letiiain  «i|h-ii  and  die  mi%I*  til  tiavrl  maul* 
ui  »mdem*  living  i 'bw*i  to  die  ilmed  t-aiiipii»et.  They  dUuus  (lie 
lelatioinhip  ul  |KT'»(udeni  io*is  in  satiations  in  enrollment  ami 
tannine  ihr  problem  ol  lahululiiiK  how  many  ^uulrnu  fioin  a 
ilosed  institution  would  nnnll  in  tntvivititi  caiupmev  Miry 
de%uibe  i lie*  appliiatinn  of  ihr  model  in  analy/iim  tw>  alternative* 
loi  iK»mum  a  uMutnuiiiiY  itillrKf  iaiupifi  in  Minnesota. 

402  IIimIImiii,  Allan  S.  Sun*  Mailt*  l*fam  /or  Community 
ttoUtfir*.  |loii/nm  MonoKiaph  Setie*.  I.ns  Angles:  KHKi 
CltMiititduHise  lor  Junior  Colleges;  \Va*liinKton,  !>.(!,: 
Amriti an  Association  of  Junior  (adkKes,  M>*a>(  fift  panes, 
(KI)  032  887) 

This  papei  desoibe*  ami  analyzes  masiet  plans  under  whiclt 
junior  rnlk|tv*  have  been  organized  in  nineteen  Males.  It  di*t  nsses 
a  rationale  for  devflophiK  Malt*  master  plain  ami  list*  their  major 
puipo*e*.  elaborating  on  i lie  nml  for  statewide  planning,  ilic* 
trend  toward  moie  state  control,  ami  the  involvement  o(  state 
planning  group*  in  detenuming  ptioriiirs.  The  author  analyzes 
the  content  of  master  plans,  iticlndiiiK  statements  on  institutional 
philosophy  and  objectives,  cuiriciihun,  facilities,  Moments,  faculty, 
finance,  and  organization  and  coordination,  and  concludes  that 
state  planning  must  be  continuous,  flexible,  and  constantly 
reviewed  and  revised  in  light  of  changing  conditions. 
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>Utr\>*v|r  pLlMMMLS  (<M  |Mlillil  MMMMUinih  a|ld  juiliui  Ulllrijrv  |{r 
piMMdr*  blH  tMltilvth  M|  |MlirJ|h  aild  pMllim  m(  »l»||t*%vill«* 
looidiiMlinn  lirluii*  ilit*  |r|«i»UutiMi  wa*  envied  and  smMMMM*r> 
MMpM  plo\h|ul|>  Ml  |||r  ||eM|it»e*  HIiMU  Ml  l|taIC'|i»|i  Mile*  aud 
Ovulation*  i  MMtt'MMMK  iMtlllflHnlMiiiMI  u(  l|lv         and  ttju  tlw* 

o  anion*  iIimmihImhm  ihf  n;tii«Mi;  and  pie«*»ii*  inl* m m tii^ui  ^botii 

lljr  inulMMK  "ISOU"  llMIUllUuiMI*  aild  rflllilH  I  fir-  M  MUU'  ul 
tulUilUUMf)  iMllrJt*  lf|Mr»riHilliiM|  I  Ml  lime  ffMIUMi««MM|«.  ||e 
toiulude*  I  till  ihnr  flowing  MippuH  ai  the*  ^u<-  lr\r|  fol 
luinpieluiuUe  planning  dial  involve*  all  j»o\(tei  oildaty  illtfjup 
liiMiv  KKjicl|c%\uf  tl»e  ,tvailalnlily  <»t  fednal  hmdv 

404  M.uiwaiM.  S,  V..  and  Kutnu,  I  ileeu,  TlupMi  I ru : 
DesigniM};  New  SmuiMie*  fol  Siale  and  laua!  OdlaUma* 
iion.M  !u  William  I    l>«r^;iu.  Half  TiHeiv,  and  A*ui<Mie», 

nml  Sttitti*£tr\  for  kffnliw  t  fmlfnhifK  Sju  Iiuiumo; 
Jos*ey.»as\  |9HS(  pp. 

Km  .111  annoiaiion  ol  die  wmk  mi  its  rut  tiny,  plea*e  see  no  1 1 

405  M.uIomim,  S.  V.# ami  Suuua  Wayne  1).  'TYdeial  I'm^iam* 
Ciet  Mixed  (Juidev  Qui  Rule  He  Clarified?"  CofuiiniufY 
ColUjis  Ftantinut  1079.  7(H),  10-11. 

This  iiriirlc-  Mir\eys  state  dircc  tots  of  ttMiiiiitmiiy  college  education 
in  assess  their  opinions  about  I  Ik*  influence  of  the*  federal 
gown  uncut  on  iwo-ye.u  iiiMiunious.  'Mir  auiliois  note  thai  some 
types  <d  federal  involvement  weie  viewed  positively,  uthet* 
ticuf  tally,  and  still  othet*  negatively:  |kjsi|ive  involvcitu-iii  was 
seen  in  the  pmvision  nf  rateKoriral  Kfanu,  vmaiioiial  etlutaiiou 
funds,  and  Miitlrm  ;utl;  anions  viewed  as  neutral  included  die 
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li*M»  M'MMl  rfiltl  lnf*  Ml  imnlwMqM  ill  %&h«iMm|M|  itjmaljiMi; 

t!|ld  UitmiU  iMmd  M'^MM  imludrd  iliKilh'  jiM|Mdttl  MUla. 
M'MMlt  =Uv|MH8  Mi|M|«t  !|U  MtV  U|»d  iMHIttd  UUI  Ml  ||IM«U  U  itii 
siMlr  kw  l  Hlf  anillMf*  *  Mil*  In*!**  itMl  Irili'Ml  MIVM|vr|iu  ll|  H) 
MHMMUMMIS  Mllli'lSt^     A  |»ks»MM^  ahd  ill  U  ihh  I*  pr  ||r|  ln|  Ml 

tht  amluwduu  aliiiude*  nl  mult'  dun  ntu. 

MOO  M>t!|HHIM,       V  ,  all*!  \V^IMM(mI^I>  JvMMr*  I  j, 
(*<iO|MH*'HfY  (.'tl/ffgfft  MM*/  MM  >lfif*fi«uh  *U  /itl/lni: 

fi'ioi,  ?*«jt/i  /Vimmv/mmiw  <i  t-in*1  SMff  HrjMMi  mm.  ,11*. 
I'tmriiiiv  IMil  <^n»n  Im  ihf  SimU  Ml  Minimi  I 

IliMI,  IVtlPUlhtUli'l  *U|e  I'llUrUlHi  1!*?*  (l  i) 

I  ht^  ir|HMl  »UMlwr»  IiimhimI  piMiupIo  and  piailiir*  in  *M«r 

(n»uluiK\  Willi  ,1  |iHU\  Oil  U.|lr  Mlppoil  fiM  MMI|lliUI|M\  (ti||fKn  III 
IVlMI^V |\»«t$it«.   Il  trtiryvt  ntrtltt*U  «i|  mI|»|m>u  III  *r\rial  *Ut**>, 

rv.iMiiiiiMK  Utr ii  tttrngrii*  and  vvc\tktm%o  in  trim*  *d  <oiiM»irm  > 
wiili  MHiMiiuuiiy  en.il*.  |>ir\m>uit*ii  m(  1«m a t  mllit&v 

lontiul,  objrt  lis M y  mI  touiuiltt  d.iM,  |nntr<liiMi  ul  nijiii ttiti i n 
quality  lrNr|%,  iMidgri  i|r*it>il|l) ,  c<p»U>  and  r*|M.tliM<iuli.  iitii) 
ai  tuimialMlity.  Ii  al>u  cotnpairt  IYtiu*)l\  tniaS  It uultiif*  »ip|H<utlt 
wiih  i tun  u|  iMlifi  siait-%  ami  iliuu\'»r>  uli**tiMit*ev  h  |M*njdc^ 
|H)Iii>  iit.tkm  wiili  .i  nu  iluHtolnKV  Un  awning  ili*rf||*i*  ul  m.hi* 
funding  |MMn  n%  t Ml  t  oiiiiuiMMh  i allege  |>'»Hr\\r>  and  ouUointv 

♦107  Moimu,  Will miii,  SMfi*  (<'o»iru unify  (toller  S\*ttif\y 
Thtit  Itiptf  tuui  Ofpttaittm  in  Snru  SMfr*.  New  Yutk: 
I'rargei,  11)71 .  119  |Mgev 

Thi\  publication  ie|»»il*  tltr  ir»ulh  of  >in  iiilliirnii.il  Mudy  «>(  tin* 
role  and  operation  of  the  Mate  ciitumuiiiiv  college  %v\irnt\  in 
CLili(nriii;i.  Motiiti,  Illinois.  Miiltii;;Mi.  NVw  Y«ik.  IVxa*.  ami 
Washington.  It  prulilrs  each  iV^irin  in  leiin*  of  hisioiv  and 
devi*ln|)tiieni.  uilniini\ii;uive  orK*uit/»iiiotii  allucaiion  of  suite 
funds,  admissions  ami  iranslrr  (Kiliiics.  and  the  dr^irr  of  tiamvidr 
planning  and  nMiidiiuiioii.  Summary  t  hapicis  nolo  diffctrnm 
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among  ihe  systems  and  analyze  ihe  issues  ihat  state  systems  will 
have  to  confront  in  the  future.  The  work  serves  as  a  textbook 
overview  of  the  slate  role  in  community  college  education  as  of 


408  Morse,  Ed.  Student  Services  Planning  Model  (SSPM). 
Richmond:  Virginia  State  Department  of  Community 
Colleges.  1982  57  pages.  (ED  219  106) 

Please  see  no.  636  for  the  full  annotation. 

409  Mortimer,  Kenneth  P.  (ed.).  Faculty  Bargaining,  State 
Government,  and  Campus  Autonomy:  The  Experience  in 
Eight  States.  Report  no.  87.  University  Park:  Pennsylvania 
Slate  University;  Denver,  Colo.:  Education  Commission  of 
the  Slates,  1976.  115  pages.  (ED  124  224) 

Please  see  no.  294  for  ihe  full  annotation. 

410  National  Council  of  Stale  Directors  of  Community-Junior 
Colleges.  Status  of  Open  Door  Admissions:  Issues,  Trends 
and  Projects.  Committee  Report  no.  1.  N.p.:  National 
Council  of  State  Directors  of  Community-Junior  Colleges, 
1983.  35  pages.  (ED  230  214) 

Please  see  no.  971  for  ihe  full  annotation. 

411  Owen,  Harold  J.,  Jr.  Self-Study  Manual  for  State  Govern- 
ing and  Coordinating  Boards  for  Community /Junior 
Colleges.  (2nd  ed.)  N.p.:  National  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Community-Junior  Colleges,  1977.  41  pages. 
(ED  151  035;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  manual  is  designed  to  assist  slate  community  collet 
coordinating  boards  in  assessing  their  role  in  the  state's  higher 
education  sysiem  and  identifying  areas  where  change  or  improve- 
ment is  necessary.  Ii  outlines  several  items  lo  be  considered  in  the 
board  self-study  procedure,  including  T'  board  goals,  scope,  and 
legal  responsibility,  (2)  organization  and  administration,  (3) 
planning,  research,  and  evaluation,  (4)  finance,  (5)  external 
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influences,  (6)  the  board  role  in  such  areas  as  instruction,  student 
services,  state  rules  and  regulations,  and  public  services  and 
continuing  education,  and  (7)  management  information  systems.  It 
also  presents  a  142-item  bibliography  of  government  documents, 
monographs,  and  journal  articles  pertaining  to  the  state  gover- 
nance of  community  colleges  and  to  state  governing  boards.  The 
work  serves  as  a  concise  review  of  state  board  responsibilities. 

412  Parcells,  Frank  £.  "Curriculum  Approval  in  Illinois 
Community  Colleges:  Local  and  Slate  Processes/'  Com- 
munity/Junior College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Prac- 
tice, 1983,  7  (4),  287-302. 

Please  see  no.  531  for  the  full  annotation. 

413  Parrish,  Richard  M.  "Statewide  Program  Approval  Mech- 
anisms for  Community  Colleges:  A  National  Survey  and  a 
Case  Analysis."  Community /Junior  College  Research 
Quarterly,  1979,  4  (1),  21-45. 

This  article  details  a  study  undertaken  in  1978  to  (1)  analyze 
statewide  mechanisms  for  the  approval  cl  community  college 
degree  programs,  (2)  assess  the  opinions  of  community  college 
academic  administrators  in  New  Jersey  about  the  regionalization 
of  high-cost,  specialized  programs,  and  (3)  suggest  appropriate 
courses  of  action  concerning  program  approval  procedures  and 
regionalization.  It  provides  a  chart  summarizing  program  approv- 
al mechanisms  in  the  fifty  states  and  concludes  that  only  eight 
slates  have  no  review  or  approval  authority.  Among  the  findings 
noted  are  that  few  stales  have  detailed  plans  for  the  regionalization 
of  programs  and  thai  academic  leaders  are  willing  to  live  with 
program  decisions  made  on  a  regional  basis  as  long  as  regulations 
are  adopted  requiring  equal  access  and  differentiated  funding. 

414  Piland,  William  E.  Remedial  Education  in  the  States. 
Normal:  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
Illinois  State  University,  1983.  68  pages.  (ED  251  160) 

Please  see  no.  786  for  the  full  annotation. 
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415  Steward,  David  W.  "The  Politics  of  Credit:  What  the  State 
of  California  Discovered."  Educational  Record,  1982,  63 
(<1),  '18-52. 

Please  see  no.  538  for  the  full  annotation. 

416  Tillery,  Dale,  and  Watteubarger,  James  L.  "State  Power  in 
a  New  Era:  Threats  to  Local  Authority."  In  William  L. 
Deegan  and  James  F.  Gollattscheck  (eds.),  Ensuring 
Effective  Governance,  New  Directions  for  Community 
Colleges,  no.  49.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985,  pp.  5-23. 
(ED  255  276) 

The  authors  review  the  growth  of  state  power  and  authority  in 
community  college  governance  by  examining  developments  in 
governance  in  Florida  and  California.  They  trace  the  incremental 
transfer  of  final  decision  makhr  o  the  state  level  and  suggest 
options  and  likely  outcomes  fo,  ;  jvernance,  providing  descrip- 
tions of  current  statewide  governance  structures  in  both  Florida 
and  California.  They  conclude  that  mediocrity  and  fewer  educa- 
tional services  may  result  if  more  power  flows  to  the  state. 

417  Wattenbarger,  James  L.,  and  Christofoli,  Luther  B.  State 
Level  Coordination  of  Community  Colleges:  Academic 
Affairs.  Gainesville:  Institute  of  Higher  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  1971.  29  pages.  (ED  050  719) 

The  authors  draw  upon  a  survey  of  the  state  agencies  responsible 
for  community  colleges  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  state 
coordination  of  academic  affairs  related  to  curriculum,  faculty, 
degree  requirements,  and  instruction.  On  the  basis  of  responses 
from  forty-four  states,  they  describe  three  categories  of  statewide 
coordination:  (1)  statewide  councils  made  up  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and/or  state  agencies,  (2)  the  "multiple  approach,"  under 
which  coordination  is  achieved  through  separate  channels, 
including  advisory  committees  and  faculty  councils,  and  (3)  "other 
approaches, "  including  state  superboards  or  the  periodic  establish- 
ment of  ad  hoc  committees.  The  work  clearly  delineates  the 
various  administrative  structures  used  to  effect  statewide  coordina- 
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lion  in  1970  bin  does  not  examine  the  impacts  of  those  varying 
systems  on  the  colleges  themselves. 

418  Wattcnbargcr,  James  L.,  and  Heck,  James.  Financing 
Community  Colleges,  1983.  Gainesville:  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1983.  68  pages. 
(ED  232  751) 

Please  see  no.  475  for  the  full  annotation. 

419  Wauenbarger,  James  L.f  and  Sakaguchi,  Melvyn.  State 
Level  Boards  for  Community  Junior  Colleges:  Patterns  of 
Control  and  Coordination.  Gainesville:  Institute  of  Higher 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  1971.  77  pages.  (ED  054 
770) 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in  1970 
to  examine  the  characteristics  and  major  activities  of  state  boards 
for  public  junior  colleges,  revealing  four  patterns  of  stale  board 
coordination:  (1)  the  establishment  of  independent  boards  for  the 
coordination  of  junior  colleges,  (2)  the  coordination  of  junior 
colleges  through  a  university  board,  (3)  the  utilization  of  state 
departments  of  education  as  the  loci  of  responsibility,  and  (4)  the 
assignment  of  responsibility  for  junior  colleges  to  the  same  boards 
that  are  responsible  for  all  of  higher  education.  The  authors  review 
various  board  functions,  noting  that  "all  state  boards  exercising 
authority  over  junior  colleges  have  specific  activities  in  common, 
despite  divergencies  in  overall  functions  or  operational  posture" 
(p.  28).  The  work  is  useful  as  a  brief  overview  of  the  various 
methods  used  to  facilitate  statewide  coordination  in  1970. 

420  Young,  Raymond  J.,  and  Jones,  Helen  M.  "State  Gover- 
nance Structures  for  Community  Education."  Community 
Services  Catalyst,  1982, 12  (4),  15-20. 

This  article  details  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in  1980-81  to 
analyze  the  state-level  coordination  of  community  education, 
drawing  upon  surveys  of  and  interviews  with  state  agency  officials 
from  forty-six  states  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  slates  have 
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governance  plans,  interagency  agreements  among  ageu/ies  icspon- 
sibli1  for  community  education,  siate^\/el  advisory  groups,  and 
legislative  appropriations  for  count. unity  education.  It  also 
examines  the  placement  of  responsibility  lot  lunuiuuiity  ducatiou 
within  the  organizational  liiciaidiy  of  the  state  agency  and 
outlines  the  perceived  strengths  and  weaLiOM  *  of  community 
education  plans. 

421  Zogiiu.  Mary  L.  Understanding  and  Influencing  the  State 
Hole  in  Postsecondary  Education.  Management  Report 
77/7.  Cupertino:  Association  of  California  Community 
College  Administrators,  1077.  37  pages.  (ED  MO  896) 

This  report  explores  the  pros  and  cons  of  state  involvement  in 
higher  education  governance,  discussing  the  legal  and  philosophi- 
cal basis  of  state  control,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  increased  state 
control  and  concomitant  advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  also 
examines  the  current  role  of  different  agencies  and  units  of  state 
government  in  higher  education  governance,  including  the  roles  of 
the  legislature,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  coordinating  agencies 
themselves.  The  author  concludes  that  the  trend  toward  state 
control  shows  no  sign  of  abating  and  that  attempts  to  bring  about 
change  will  require  accurate  identification  of  the  role  of  each 
agency  of  state  government  in  the  governance  process,  agreement 
of  essential  elements  of  local  autonomy,  simplification  of  state 
control  mechanisms,  and  promotion  of  institutional  autonomy 
within  multiunit  systems. 

422  Zusman,  Ami.  "State  Policy  Making  for  Community 
College  Adult  Education."  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
1978,  49  (4),  337-357. 

This  article  describes  the  political  negotiations  and  compromises 
leading  to  the  passage  of  state  legislation  restricting  the  expansion 
of  adult  education  in  the  California  community  colleges.  The 
author  notes  that  the  legislation  did  not  set  policy  regulations 
concerning  what  courses  should  be  funded  and  who  should  be 
served,  because  legislators  and  other  interested  parties  held 
conflicting  values  and  objectives  about  adult  education,  and 
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concludes  that  support  for  adult  education  is  cyclical,  for,  while 
adult  education  is  valued  in  the  abstract,  it  is  often  sieu  as  a 
marginal,  not  fully  legitimate  part  of  publicly  supported  educa- 
tion, The  article  provides  insights  into  the  complex  politics  of 
state  funding  for  community  colleges  in  general  and  for  adult 
education  in  particular. 

Institutional  Research  and  Planning 

423  Alfred,  Richard  L„  and  Iveus,  Stephen  II.  A  Conceptual 
Framework  for  Institutional  Research  in  Community 
Colleges.  New  York:  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  1978.  24  pages.  (ED  154  865) 

This  publication  details  a  conceptual  model  for  conducting 
institutional  research,  describing  four  model  components:  (1) 
setting  goals,  (2)  identifying  programs  and  policies  that  meet  these 
goals,  (3)  evaluating  programs  to  find  out  whether  they  are  useful 
to  the  institution,  and  (4)  tracing  the  flow  of  resources  to  assess  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  college  programs.  It  identifies,  for  each  of  these 
components,  the  data  that  need  to  be  collected  and  resource 
materials  that  can  be  used  by  administrators  to  develop  alternative 
plans  of  action.  It  provides  institutional  lesearchers  with  an  easily 
Understood  framework  for  the  research  process. 

424  Annijo,  J.  Frank;  Micek,  Sidney  S.;  and  Cooper,  Edward 
M.  Conducting  Community-Impact  Studies:  A  Handbook 
for  Community  Colleges,  Boulder,  Colo.:  National  Center 
for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems,  1978.  223 
pages.  (ED  160  137;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  volume  provides  basic  guidelines  that  can  be  followed  by 
community  college  administrators  in  organizing  and  conducting 
community  impact  studies.  It  includes  introductory  material 
touching  on  the  broad  range  of  economic,  educational,  social,  and 
technological  impacts  that  community  colleges  have  on  their 
service  areas,  subsequently  analyzing  the  steps  in  planning  and 
managing  an  impact  study,  including  choosing  a  project  leader; 
designing  the  study  with  respect  to  data-collection  tools,  sampling, 
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personnel  considerations,  and  scheduling;  ami  tabulating  and 
analyzing  data,  h  also  examines  questionnaire  design  and  provides 
.several  examples  of  survey  instruments  and  follow-up  letters.  It 
serves  as  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  research  methodology 
employed  in  college-impact  studies. 

425  California  Community  Colleges.  Models  of  Strategic 
Manning  in  Community  Colleges.  Sacramento:  Office  of 
the  Chancellor,  California  Community  Colleges;  Aptos, 
Calif,:  Accrediting  Commission  for  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  Western  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  1983.  70  pages.  (ED  2-12  360) 

This  publication  describes  the  strategic  planning  processes  utilized 
at  four  California  community  colleges:  (1)  the  educational  master 
plan  project  at  the  San  Francisco  Community  College  District,  (2) 
the  planning  and  budgeting  process  at  Long  Beach  City  College, 
(3)  the  planning  process  at  Riverside  City  College,  and  ('!)  the 
annual  review  and  planning  process  of  the  Yosemite  Community 
College  District.  For  each  case  report,  it  presents  a  brief  character- 
ization of  the  planning  project,  information  on  organizational 
structures  and  planning  procedures,  a  history  and  projections,  and 
a  general  commentary.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the 
common  characteristics  of  the  four  strategic  planning  models.  The 
work  is  useful  as  an  example  of  how  strategic  planning  is  actually 
opcrationalized  at  the  institutional  level. 

426  Cohen,  Arthur  M.;  Brawcr,  Florence  B.;  and  Lombardi, 
John,  "Chapter  Two:  Institutional  Research,"  In  Arthur 
M,  Cohen,  Florence  B.  Brawer,  and  John  Lombardi,  A 
Constant  Variable.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1971,  pp. 
23-32. 


For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  13, 
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427  Cross,  K.  Patricia,  "The-  Stale  of  the  An  in  Needs  Assess- 
menis,"  Community/ Junior  Co///'gr  Quarterly  <>/  /fe- 
smtch  and  Practise,  1083,  7  (8),  I95-20B. 

"This  article  examines  the  state  of  I  lie  art  of  educational  needs 
assessment,  pointing  mil  tommon  errors  in  their  design  and 
interpiemtinn.  The  author  notes  tliat  researchers  often  construe! 
survey  instruments  that  solicit  information  on  respondent  demo- 
graphies without  considering  how  such  data  are  useful  in 
determining  the  respondents'  subject-matter  interests,  educational 
goals,  scheduling  needs,  or  preferred  instructional  formats.  She 
also  emphasizes  that  many  needs  assessments  merely  confirm  what 
is  already  known,  such  as  the  axiom  that  the  more  education 
people  have,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  participate  in  available 
educational  opportunities,  and  that  needs  assessments  reveal  the 
respondents'  perceptions  of  what  education  is  rather  than  what 
education  might  be.  She  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion  of 
common  errors  made  in  interpreting  needs  assessment  data. 

428  Educational  Testing  Service.  Community  College  Re- 
search: Methods,  Trends,  and  Prospects.  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Institutional  Research  in  Com- 
munity Colleges.  Princeton,  N.J.;  Educational  Testing 
Service,  1976.  205  pages.  (ED  187  363) 

This  publication  presents  fifteen  papers  analyzing  a  variety  of 
issues  related  to  institutional  research,  planning,  and  evaluation, 
including  discussions  of  the  nature  of  institutional  research;  the 
collection,  organization,  and  analysis  of  research  data;  research 
methodology;  and  the  development  and  dissemination  of  research 
reports.  It  also  examines  management  aspects  of  community 
college  research,  research  coordination  at  the  national  and  state 
levels,  user-oriented  approaches  to  program  evaluation,  and  the 
identification  of  institutional  research  needs.  It  serves  as  a  useful 
introductory  text  for  new  institutional  researchers  and  for  students 
of  higher  education. 
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42ft  Kvans,  N.  I>c-iiii,  and  Neagley,  Ross  L  Wanning  and 
Ihwlufrinfi  Innovative  Community  Callfxrs.  Knglcwood 
Cliffs,  N.J,;  Prentice-Hall,  1979.  .H7S  puHi-s. 

This  volume  provides  how-to  information  for  hoard  members, 
administrators,  and  planners  who  arc  involved  in  stalling  a  new 
community  college,  including  chapters  on  stale  regulations, 
conducting  local  needs  studies,  selecting  staff,  organizing  adminis- 
trative services,  planning  facilities,  developing  special  activities  for 
students  and  Hie  community,  and  gaining  accreditation.  It  offers 
checklists  for  curriculum  committees  and  for  instructional  leaders 
to  ensure  that  their  activities  remain  directed  toward  educational 
change.  It  also  provides  copies  of  a  variety  of  materials  drawn  from 
existing  community  colleges,  such  as  community  survey  instru- 
ments, organization  charts,  and  sets  of  institutional  philosophies 
and  goals. 

430  Fcani,  Robert  M.B  and  Ihnen,  Loren  A.  "An  Economist's 
View  of  Planning  Problems  in  Community  College 
Systems/*  In  Paul  W.  Hamehnan  (cd.),  Managing  the 
University:  A  Systems  Approach.  New  York:  Praeger,  1972, 
pp.  107-121. 

The  authors  describe  community  colleges  within  the  framework  of 
human  capital  investment,  explaining  that  the  economist  views 
the  student  as  a  demandcr  of  educational  services  and  as  a  supplier 
of  labor  and  accrued  human  capital  in  the  employment  market. 
They  note  further  that  education  is  viewed  as  investment  in 
human  capital  and  that  the  objective  of  any  educational  system  is 
to  maximize  the  monetary  and  nonmonetary  benefits  flowing  to 
society  through  such  investment,  given  the  constraints  imposed  by 
scarce  resources.  They  conclude  with  a  review  of  three  common 
methods  used  to  plan  college  programs  (the  needs  approach,  the 
social  demand  approach,  and  the  cost-benefit  approach)  and  urge 
college  planners  to  assess  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  costs  of  new 
college  programs.  The  work  is  useful  in  understanding  how 
human  capital  theorists  view  the  institutional  planning  process. 
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431  Hall,  Toni  M„  and  Rtrtl,  Jim  1'.  #*l It ili/atiou  of  Siudrnt 
Information  Systems."  (n  Manilla  Mehallis  (ed.),  Improv- 
ing Decision  Making  New  Dhenions  for  Community 
Colleges,  no.  ,H5.  San  hancisco:  Jossey'Hass,  1981,  |>p,  fiS- 
81. 

This  work  outlines  procedures  and  suggestions  ihal  pinvide  a 
framework  for  the-  development  of  an  institutional  approach  to 
student  follow-np  analysis,  ch-scrthi n«  <  1 )  techniques  for  involving 
users  in  the  process  of  choosing  the  information  to  he  collected;  (2) 
categories  of  students  to  be  surveyed,  including  entering,  with- 
drawing* nonrcturning,  and  graduating  students;  (8)  appropriate 
design  charac  teristics  and  survey  methods;  and  (4)  data-processing 
procedures.  It  also  outlines  strategies  for  promoting  data  utiliza- 
tion hy  educational  decision  makers  unci  concludes  that  successful 
student  information  systems  must  involve  potential  users  in  the 
development,  implementation,  and  ongoing  operation  of  the 
system.  The  work  is  useful  as  background  reading  for  new 
institutional  researchers. 

432  Hazard,  Francis  E.  Status  Survey  of  Institutional  lie- 
search— Ohio's  Two-Year  Campuses.  Columbus:  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents,  1977.  37  pages,  (KD  135  444) 

The  author  examines  the  status  of  the  institutional  research 
function  at  Ohio's  two-year  colleges  in  1977,  reviewing  survey 
responses  from  84  percent  of  the  colleges  to  examine  the  number  of 
colleges  that  have  autonomous  institutional  research  offices,  the 
titles  of  persons  responsible  for  institutional  research,  the 
educational  backgrounds  of  those  persons,  the  immediate  supervi- 
sors to  whom  institutional  research  directors  report,  and  the 
percentage  of  time  those  directors  devote  to  institutional  research 
tasks.  He  also  details  responses  concerning  the  number  and  types 
of  institutional  research  studies  completed  during  1975  and  1976 
and  the  relative  importance  of  eleven  institutional  research 
functions.  The  work  provides  a  useful  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
status  of  institutional  research  but  provides  no  insights  into  the 
impacts  of  institutional  research  on  the  colleges  themselves. 
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<1!W  Illinois  Conuniiniiy  Collet*  llnaid.  Hnrauh  Nrnh  ami 
Priorities  <m  /VnW<v</  hy  Community  Collr^r  clthrihiiUuh 
tots  hi  Illinois,  Spiinnfield;  Illinois  Coiimmniiy  Collr^ 
Hoiiul,  l!>7<).  !ifi  piiKivi.  (I'd)  KiH(ilH) 

This  |>ul>li<  ation  Minimal  i/cs  i!h*  fiiulin^s  ol  a  suivey  conducted  in 
1078  in  assess  the  poiceivecl  research  needs  foi  whirh  (I)  statewide 
simian  would  be  most  deniable,  (l!)  imeiiustitutinual  research 
HI  ould  be  most  desiiablr,  and  (,H)  locally  conducted  research 
studies  would  be  inosi  desirable.  It  utili/c*  i  espouses  from  decision 
makers  at  iliiuy.niw*  public  community  college  distiicts  in  Illinois 
10  note,  among  oilier  findings,  that  .statewide  rcseauh  was  needed 
in  the  suras  of  systemwide  college  impact,  system  management  and 
resource  alloeation.  and  cunicuhim  and  program  priorities.  It 
notes  also  that  pcucived  needs  for  local,  campus-based  research 
fo<  ns  on  the  aieas  of  college  impart  on  the  community;  commun- 
ity, staff,  and  student  chaiacteiistics;  nnd  campus  management  and 
resource  allocation.  The  work  serves  as  an  illustration  of  bow  one 
state  addressed  the  problem  of  defining  the  state  and  local  roles  in 
community  college  research. 

434  Kastuer,  Harold  II.,  Jr.  "Instructional  Accountability  and 
the  Systems  Approach."  Community  Collr^r  lirvirxo, 
1971, 2  (I),  35-11. 

rl  he  author  examines  the  meaning  of  accountability,  noting  that  it 
has  implications  for  the  community  college  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment, instruction,  and  social  responsibility.  Me  points  out  that 
institutional  accountability  is  measured  in  three  way.s:  (I)  the 
degree  to  which  administrators  derive  maximum  outcomes  from 
available  institutional  resources,  (2)  the  degree  to  which  colleges 
provide  instructional  programs  that  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
society  and  students,  and  (3)  the  rate  of  return  (both  in  the  long 
run  and  in  the  short  run)  that  society  can  expect  from  its 
investment  in  community  colleges.  He  discusses  problems  encoun- 
tered in  measuring  accountability  at  each  of  these  levels.  The 
article  serves  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  ways  in  which  community 
colleges  are  accountable  to  the  public 
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Knoell,  Dninthy  M„  and  Nhlniyie,  Chailes.  I'fatmhw 
Cotlf^f\  /or  ihr  (•(wiiMioiilv.  Sao  hunt  hi  u;  Jmscvllavi, 
1*171,  It/page*, 

I  hr  authnis  aiKi**  thai  nadiiional  \\\\{\w\  nhuation  plauninK 
modes  air  inappiopiiatr  in  I  lit'  tomnmnity  ioIIck*  filing,  liny 
ditto**  tomiuunity  col  lew*  planning  on  Hit*  hash  of  six  theme*;  (I) 
planitiiw  *honltl  he  fot  n*ed  on  new  hit  ilitiesj  (2)  |»Uui>  should 
makr  (Movision  loi  aheiuative,  olhampus  modes  ol  iiisinu  liiMi; 
(H)  planning  should  include  it  eousitleiaiion  of  the  lehuir, 
ifntMlional,  and  k*h*^I  etlutaiion  neuh  of  tonstiiueiih  iintl  nol 
focus  Milrly  on  juli-uai*iiiiK  needs;  (•!)  planum  should  ac<uuuut>< 
date  unuliadilioual  indents  as  well  as  lecenl  high  school 
graduate  \F>)  hail  iris  to  aness  should  he  eliminated;  and  (fi) 
plannim*  should  h*  unupirhcnsiv*,  hit  oipotaliug  academic, 
fiscal,  ami  physical  plant  tniisidciatioiis,  The  work  piovidcs 
iusiiiuiional  plaoneis  wiih  an  uwlrpth  discission  oi  how  ihe%e 
goals  t  an  he  implemented. 

<I36  Koehnline,  William  A.,  and  Hiubakn,  C.  William. 
■Tiends  in  Comnnmiiy  Col  lew  Planning  and  Design." 
Community  Collar  Frontiers,  l!)78,  6  (1),  28-35. 

The  authors  relate  iiiMilulioual  changes  it)  physical  fatililies, 
indicating  dial,  if  tin*  college  i*  It)  he  perceived  as  a  place  of 
learning  for  die  emtio  community,  it  must  he  designed  foi  llial 
purpose.  They  argue  thai,  il  the  college  is  lo  seive  as  a  cultural  and 
recreational  center  offering  services  to  anyone  at  any  lime,  die 
single-campus  configuration  will  have  lo  give  way  to  satellite 
campuses  and  other  means  of  extending  the  college  into  Ihe 
community.  They  illustrate  several  alternative  configurations, 
advocating  the  use  of  temporary  facilities,  leased  space,  shared 
facilities,  and  movable  structures,  and  conclude  that  college 
planners  must  also  design  their  facilities  to  lefleci  social  concerns 
with  energy  efficiency. 
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437  Kohl,  IVjjk)  I  i  I  aili,  han  );  llowaid,  Jaiur*  M  ;  mm«I 
W'IImmM,  I       l  v  Suiirx  i*l  *hr  hntttnltounl  Hr* 

S|M  iMKlidil;  1 1  liiM  (-nuiNUiiiih  f'olhur  IU».*i*t(  iwu  u 
Imki  v  (I  I)  MM  WO) 

Mm  | Mllilit i$ii«MI  tlrMlU  finding  o|  a  mOU'V  <OMi||lilri|  V\ 

i In-  Main*  mI  insiiiMMuh.il  ifuMMh  ai  Mir  llliuoh  i mmmmmiiiiv 
Millies  and  lii  i|r|riMiiiie  llow  ||ttil  Mains  had  <  liaiiK'  M  simr  ihr 
«<MM|ilrlioii  ill  mmuI.ii  mum*)*  in  l*>7,H  and  IH7l».  Il  piositlrs  daia  on 
Mir  mmimImi  of  miliars  willt  an  rstahlNirtl  m-%immIi  nfliir,  Mir 
riiliiKf  n'  Hiur  ilrvuinl  lo  instil tilinn.t!  mm  jii |i  hy  Mir  pruoli 
ill  tliaiK*  til  Mi  tt  him  Mutt,  Mir  aditiinisiiaitvr  Mains  ol  Mir  prison 
ie<ipnuMhle  lot  iiiHiiiniioii.il  m  mmhIi,  « lit*  iimiiliri  ol  M  ill  inn  otitis 
assigned  |o  Mir  linn  linn,  ami  ihr  rdtit  annual  and  wnik<r\|>riicM<  r 
hat  k^iountls  ol  irsrah  h  iliti  iiois.  Il  also  examine*  Mir  inirirsi  ol 
MlHiiiMlMMt.il  icmmmIii-u  io  si;i(|  tlevrlopmrnt  ami  Mir  lyprs  ol 
•it  liviiirs  in  whith  irM\uthn*  ;or  ri^a^rd,  I  he  woik  piovidrs 
iUMKhis  into  ihr  ui^;iiii/aiioo  anil  (muttons  ol  tollq»e  m-mmmIi 
olfitrs  hut  not  into  iltr  iinp.ti  I  of  itsrau  h  rlfons  on  Mir  colhurs 
ihrMiselvev 

438  Lull,  Ivan  I'.  "I  hr  Nretl  lot  InMiiutional  Itcseutli  io  Mir 
Community  ColU-Krs."  Cummimitv  CoUr^r  FiorMicKu 
ll>7.r>,  1(2).  -la-lft. 

This  aiiirlr  rxaininrs  ihr  Mams  of  iiiMiuuioiial  irscauh  in 
connnnniry  toHr^r*.  cmphasi/nig  ihr  stair  o(  Illinois.  It  indicates 
ihr  impoitame  of  institutional  lesearch  thai  piovides  infoiinaiion 
fur  administrative  decision  making,  iiuicasr^  pio^iain  accounta- 
bility, and  assists  in  understanding  ihr  chaiatterisucs  of  noutrath- 
lional  students  and  iuMiuciional  methods,  I  hr  author  notes  thai 
only  a  minority  of  community  colleges  have  well-cstahlished 
offices  of  insiiiuiional  rrsrauh  with  qualified  staff  and  adequate 
lesources  and  recommends  the  strengthening  of  the  institutional 
research  office  in  coiiiiiuiniiy  colleges  and  the  involvement  of 
professional  researchers  who  will  maintain  their  currency  through 
participation  in  professional  conferences,  seminars,  and  work- 
shops conducted  by  professional  associations  and  aiea  universities. 


(imrMiitm'r,  AilmlniMitfUMn,  ami  Planning 


4IH)  I  .Ml  lit  It  till  J    MKfMMMl|  lui   I'liljiy  I  MIIMUlvUilMI  >ll  III** 

Stair  I  i  u'1"  lu  Manilla  Mrhalli*  (id  ).  /m/irntnnj  lh\i- 
hum  MiAing.  New  UiiniiiHi*  Iim  rmiunuiiiiy  OilkKi's, 
\u\      San  I  Mutism;  Jin*rv<ll>i»t,  MIHI,  pp  MY 

I  ht*  illllhoi  eSainilie*  piobhnis  ill  *  It**  mllrt  linn  o|  *Ulr  i!  it  I 
nil  hu»  >imi  Millt-^i^  ;ttut  unit*,  lln*  Iralnir*  nl  iiiunshil  Maiewitk 
i  minnnitity  i  mIU*k*4  ir^Miili,  I  it-  ainms  tl  i>h  mm  mm»h|  dnnand>  l<n 
Mil II-  data  int*  hrinn  iMi^HriH  with  initleidiitu  »iml  iti% it Ittl 
iiiliMiiuitioii.  aitiilniitiiK  I  It  I  ^  |  it  •  ililrttt  m  (I)  (lit*  trtidnuy  m 
tiMMuur  mmnmnih  milters  a^ahiM  nnttnmrs  (mm  h  a*  Kiaihiatimt 
i.ilrs)  that  air  niutr  ;«|i|i|ti|it j.itr  Ini  nni\rtMlir-<<  (U)  flic-  Kiral 
tliwisiiy  atium*;  ityo-ytMi  miliars,  ami  (H)  hi«iilrc|itair  i im)M  i,iiiiin 
hetwerti  siatr  armies  ami  inllr^r  |H'Mnnm'l.  Mr  tiles  t\rtiiplai> 
statewide  trsrauh  Hlmts  in  Calilmnia.  Texas,  ami  lllinnis  ami 
inutilities  with  Kuiilt'litm  I'oi  Maievitlr  iwuh  til* n u  iutultt* 

Iim .il  mlle^e  pet  \mtn<*l;  i  uiultu  I  needs  assessment*  id  tlilii.tl 
lescaith  (  Hulls;  tiiiiulttiair  tlata  i  nllet  hun  eUoiis;  ami  pimitle 
Imal  mlle^es  with  ie>eatt  It  assistaiue. 

MtAnhith,  llatnlil  P  .  and  (Iniinrllau.  Thmnas.  *\\ttniw« 
l.iliilily  I  hinugh  Management  liy  Olijn ti\ rv*'  (.orm-iini* 
ily  Collfw  Frontiax.  I!>78,  r»  (.1),  1S-WI. 

I  his  ailit  It*  iIcm  lilies  the*  appliiatinu  of  management  hy  objet  tises 
in  ilit*  initiiuunily  tolle^es,  using  tlu*  t lassie  inpntsu  (ivities. 
output  paiacliKiu,  with  Minimis,  (amity,  and  lesonnes  as  itipui**, 
ittvti tic  ttoii,  counseling,  ami  planning  as  attivitiis,  ami  *  lasses 
nlfeietl.  students  giaduatetl.  and  smites  teudeted  as  outputs.  The 
anlhnis  argue  that  |>eople  failing  to  |>eifoiiu  their  jobs  satisfaetnr* 
ily  typit  ally  do  mi  because  liny  ait*  tint  leai  ahcutt  oveiall  tugani/a- 
linnal  finals  and  ahtnn  how  their  jobs  i tr  into  those  goal*.  They 
recommend  that  top-level  administrators  (iist  define  thrir  own 
roles  and  then  leceive  tin*  training  necessary  in  btiug  iltrii 
subordinates  into  tht*  managtMiteiud>y-objei  lives  process,  They 
suggest  that  the  managtiiifiii-by-ohjcciives  ire  lui iqur  assisis 
|k*ople  in  attending  iti  the  im|K)itani  as|Kcts  of  their  wink  and  in 
establishing  criteria  for  evaluation. 
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441  McLaughlin,  Gerald  W.,  and  Montgomery,  James  R. 
"Asserting  the  Demand  and  Needs  for  Research  as  Indi- 
cated by  Various  Groups  in  Community  Colleges." 
Research  in  Higher  Education,  1975,  3  (2),  177-186. 

This  article  illustrates  the  application  of  the  dclphi  procedure, 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  panel  of  experts,  to  determine  priorities 
for  community  college  research  and  planning  in  a  southeastern 
state.  It  notes  that  those  on  the  panel  included  community  college 
presidents,  deans,  department  heads,  state-level  administrators,  and 
professors  of  higher  education  and  describes  how  surveys  and 
statistical  procedures  were  used  to  identify  the  top  research 
concerns.  It  provides  administrators  with  a  technique  that,  though 
mathematically  complicated,  can  help  determine  priorities  for  state 
and  institutional  research  offices. 

442  Micek,  Sidney  S.,  and  Cooper,  Edward  M.  "Community 
Impact:  Does  It  Really  Make  a  Difference?"  In  Ervin  L. 
Harlacher  and  James  F.  Gollattscheck  (eds.),  Implement- 
ing Community -Based  Education.  New  Directions  for 
Community  Colleges,  no.  21.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass, 
1978,  pp.  79-90. 

Please  see  no.  854  for  the  full  annotation. 

443  Myran,  Gunder  A.  (ed.).  Strategic  Management  in  the 
Community  College.  New  Directions  for  Community 
Colleges,  no.  44.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1983.  129 
pages.  (ED  238  477) 

This  sourcebook  presents  seven  essays  on  strategic  planning  and 
manage...  v  in  the  community  colleges,  including  discussions  of 
(1)  the  definition  of  strategic  management,  (2)  external  forces  that 
shape  college  policy,  (3)  administration/faculty  alliance  in  a 
shared  governance  model,  (4)  goal  setting,  internal  audit,  and 
external  assessment,  (5)  financial  planning,  including  sources  and 
allocation  of  funds,  (6)  program  and  service  development, 
including  the  assessment  of  goals,  student  needs,  and  community 
priorities,  and  (7)  conversion  of  plans  to  actualities.  It  concludes 
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with  a  bibliography  of  relevant  ERIC  materials.  The  volume 
provides  an  overview  of  the  necessary  elements  of  successful 
community  college  planning  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  pitfalls 
to  be  avoided. 

444  Piatt,  Chcstc*  <  institutional  Research:  A  National 
Survey."  Commwv  ,  and  Junior  College  Journal,  1975,  75 
(7),  30,  35. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  two-year 
colleges  conducted  in  1973-74  to  assess  the  budgets  and  priorities 
of  institutional  research  offices,  revealing,  among  other  findings, 
that  only  15  percent  of  the  colleges  routinely  used  research 
findings  to  make  important  decisions.  The  author  contrasts  the 
findings  with  those  of  a  similar  study  conducted  in  1968,  noting 
that  research  on  curricula  and  instruction  dropped  from  second- 
place  priorn  in  1968  to  fifth  place  in  1973. 

445  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.,  and  Rhodes,  William  R. 
"Chapter  Twelve:  Effective  Strategic  Planning:  Balancing 
Demands  for  Quality  and  Fiscal  Realities."  In  William  L. 
Deegan,  Oale  Tillery,  and  Associates,  Renewing  the 
American  Community  College:  Priorities  and  Strategies 
for  Effective  Leadership.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985, 
pp.  284-302. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  14. 

446  Romney,  Leonard  C  "On  Community  College  Productiv- 
ity: Perceptions  from  the  Inside."  Community/ Junior 
College  Research  Quarterly,  1979,  3  (3),  215-230. 

This  article  draws  upon  a  national  survey  of  administrators, 
faculty,  and  trustees  at  forty-five  colleges  and  universities  (includ- 
ing ten  conirrunity  colleges)  to  examine  opinions  concerning  the 
goals  against  which  higher  education  productivity  should  be 
measured.  The  author  noLes  that  the  respondents  from  community 
colleges  registered  stronger  preferences  than  their  colleagues  at 
four-year  institutions  for  the  goals  of  "vocational  preparation," 
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"meeting  local  needs,0  "social  cgaliiaiianism,"  "innovative 
climate/'  and  "accountability /efficiency. "  He  also  reveals  that  the 
community  college  respondents  expressed  weaker  preferences  for 
academically  oriented  goals,  such  as  "intellectual  orientation"  and 
"cultural/aesthetic  awareness."  The  article  provides  useful 
insights  into  the  professional  values  of  community  college  leaders. 

447  Roucchc,  John  E.,  and  Boggs,  John  R.  Junior  College 
Institutional  Research:  The  State  of  the  Art,  Horizons 
Monograph  Scries.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges;  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges,  1968.  76  pages.  (ED  021  557) 

This  publication  provides  one  of  the  first  large-scale  examinations 
of  institutional  research  in  American  junior  colleges,  presenting 
examples  of  research  produced  and  recommendations  for  the 
support  of  the  research  function.  The  authors  discuss  the  concept 
of  institutional  research,  resistance  to  research,  and  purposes  of 
such  research,  detail  four  common  research  methodologies  found 
in  junior  college  research  reports,  and  review  studies  on  students, 
teachers,  programs  and  instruction,  and  student  services.  They 
summarize  results  of  a  national  survey  designed  to  determine 
junior  college  involvement  with  and  commitment  to  programs  of 
institutional  research,  concluding  that  a  strong  institutional 
research  program  is  the  most  logical  way  for  junior  colleges  to  find 
solutions  to  their  own  peculiar  problems. 

448  Scigliano,  John  A.  "Strategic  Marketing  Planning:  Crea- 
tive Strategies  for  Developing  Unique  Income  Sources." 
Paper  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Council  on  Community  Services  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Danvers,  Mass.,  Oct.  20-22,  1980.  22  pages.  (ED  196 
474) 

Please  sec  no.  491  for  the  full  annotation. 
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449  Van  Ausdle,  Steven  L.  Comprehensive  Institutional 
Planning  in  Two-Year  Colleges:  A  Planning  Process  and 
Case  Study.  Columbus:  National  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1979.  MO 
pages.  (ED  186  682) 

This  publication  provides  college  administrators  with  theoretical 
and  practical  information  on  how  to  implement  an  institutional 
planning  process  that  defines  the  direction  in  which  the  college  is 
going  (that  is,  its  goals),  how  the  college  will  achieve  its  goals,  and 
what  resources  will  be  required  to  meet  these  goals.  It  describes  the 
prerequisites  to  effective  planning  in  terms  of  leadership,  staffing, 
scheduling,  board  participation,  and  integration  with  state-level 
planning  activities,  It  also  details  the  steps  in  a  comprehensive 
institutional  planning  model  and  discusses  special  considerations 
in  planning  the  vocational  education  program.  It  concludes  with  a 
case  study  describing  the  planning  process  at  Walla  Walla 
Community  College  (Washington)  and  with  appendixes  that 
provide  goal  statements,  an  enrollment  and  planning  worksheet,  a 
budget  analysis  form,  and  other  useful  materials. 

450  Van  Ausdle,  Steven  L.  Comprehensive  Institutional 
Planning  in  Two-Year  Colleges:  An  Overview  and  Con- 
ceptual Framework.  Columbus:  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  University, 
1979.  109  pages.  (ED  186  683) 

This  publication  examines  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of 
comprehensive  institutional  planning  and  presents  a  conceptual 
framework  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  role,  function,  and 
operation  of  planning  within  the  college.  It  begins  with  a 
discussion  of  the  societal  forces  that  make  comprehensive  planning 
imperative  and  then  reviews  literature  on  planning  theory,  as  well 
as  the  literature  that  has  specific  application  and  reference  to 
planning  in  the  two-year  college.  The  author  synthesizes  premises 
found  in  the  literature  as  they  relate  to  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  planning  process,  essential  prerequisite  conditions,  and 
essential  requirements  of  the  process.  He  also  conceptualizes  the 
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planning  process  through  a  review  of  the  planning-inanagemcnt- 
eval nation  model  and  discusses  the  inadequacy  of  closed 
organizational  models  that  do  not  consider  the  impact  of  the 
environment.  The  work  serves  as  theoretical  background  reading 
for  college  planners. 


6 


Financing  and  Budgeting 


Funding  mechanisms  have  always  been  a  major  concern  of 
college  administrators,  but  never  more  so  than  in  today's  era  of 
stabilized  growth  and  diminished  budgets.  The  literature  of  the 
last  twenty  years  chronicles  the  transformation  from  a  period  of 
growth  to  one  of  retrenchment.  This  financial  literature  can  be 
subdivided  under  three  headings:  funding  and  fiscal  management 
(nos.  451-477),  retrenchment,  fund  raising,  and  institutional 
development  (nos.  478-494),  and  tuition  and  student  financial  aid 
(nos.  495-506). 

Funding,  Budgeting,  and  Fiscal  Management 

The  plurality  of  works  listed  in  this  chapter  examine  how 
colleges  are  funded  and  how  institutional  funds  are  managed. 
Among  these  works  are  general  texts:  Managing  Finances  iti 
Community  Colleges,  by  Lombardi  (no.  465);  More  Money  for 
More  Opportunity:  Financial  Support  of  Community  College 
Systems,  by  Wattenbarger  and  Cage  (no.  473);  Financing  Com- 
munity Colleges,  by  Garms  (no.  460);  and  Financing  Community 
Colleges:  An  Economic  Perspective,  by  Breneman  and  Nelson 
(no.  455).  Lombardi,  a  former  college  president,  analyzes  finances 
from  an  administrator's  point  of  view,  discussing  causes  of  fiscal 
crisis,  including  voter  rejection  of  bond  issues  and  increasing 
demands  for  special  programs  geared  toward  nontraditional 
students.  Wattenbarger  and  Cage  trace  support  patterns  for 
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community  colleges  by  pointing  out  the  differences  in  state, 
federal,  private,  and  local  funding,  Ganns  writes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  theoretical  economist,  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
community  college  funding  as  it  woidd  he  approached  in  a  free- 
inarket  economy,  in  a  centrally  planned  economy,  and  in  a  mixed 
economy.  lirenciuau  and  Nelson  also  hring  the  economist's 
perspective  to  the  funding  issue,  hut  in  a  more  applied  manner, 
They  marshal  several  data  sources  lo  examine  the  efficiency  and 
equity  of  various  funding  mechanisms  and  fiscal  policy  decisions 
(such  as  a  decision  to  raise  tuition).  A  variety  of  topics  are 
addressed  in  the  remaining  works,  including: 

•  differing  patterns  of  financial  support  (nos.  451,  452,  475,  476); 

•  the  differing  costs  of  instructional  programs  (nos.  453,  454,  471, 


•  fund  allocations  within  multiunit  districts  or  colleges  (no.  458); 

•  institutional  productivity  (nos.  454,  469);  and 

•  sources  of  financial  support  (nos.  461,  464). 

The  works  emanating  from  the  University  of  Florida's  Institute  of 
Higher  Education  (nos.  474,  475,  476)  are  particularly  useful  in 
analyzing  the  different  approaches  that  have  been  taken  to  the 
allocation  of  state  funds  for  community  colleges. 

Retrenchment,  Fund  Raising,  and  Institutional  Development 

Fiscal  exigencies  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  have  k>iced 
community  college  administrators  to  face  the  issues  of  i  .ich- 
ment  and  fund  raising.  Tax  limitation  measures,  for  c-a*  4nple, 
have  taken  a  noticeable  toll.  Kintzer  (no.  483)  discusses  the  changes 
in  educational  mission,  college  programming,  governance, 
staffing,  and  funding  that  are  attributable  to  tax  revolts  in 
seventeen  states.  In  light  of  these  and  other  cuts,  several  works 
focus  on  faculty  reduction  in  force;  these  works  include  those 
authored  by  Lombardi  (no.  486),  Schultz  (no.  490),  and  the  College 
and  University  Personnel  Association  (no.  489).  Two  other  works 
(Kastner,  no.  482,  and  Long  and  others,  no.  487)  examine  the 
problem  of  cutting  whole  programs.  The  New  Directions  mono- 
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Krapli  edited  b>  Alfred  (no.  '178)  provides  several  essays  on  die 
general  dieine  of  »:opim»;  with  reduced  resources. 

Recent  internum  has  also  hern  focused  011  methods  of  fund 
raising,  including: 

•  the  management  of  c  ollege  \  t\A  estate  (no.  '179); 

•  the  establishment  of  college*  foundations  (nos.  180,  '181,  481, 
488,  491); 

•  die  establishment  of  college  alumni  associations  (110s.  480,  485, 
4P8); 

•  institutional  marketing  (no.  491);  and 

•  increased  public  relations  (no.  493). 

A  comprehensive,  how-to  text  on  fund-raising  techniques  for  two- 
year  colleges  is  provided  by  Oltley  (no.  488). 

Tuition  and  Student  Financial  Aid 

Two  majiji  themes  emerge  in  the  literature  on  tuition  and 
student  fiiuincia1  md:  (I)  the  desirability  of  low  or  no  tuition  and 
(2)  the  question  of  whether  two-year  college  students  receive  their 
fair  share  of  financial  aid  made  available  through  such  mecha- 
nisms as  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program.  The 
tuition  question  is  taken  up  by  Simonsen  (no.  505),  Richardson 
(no.  503),  Lombardi  (no.  500),  Howard  and  Gardiner  (no.  497),  and 
Zucker  and  Nazari-Robati  (no.  506).  The  financial  aid  debate  is 
examined  by  Gladieux  (no.  496),  James  Nelson  (no.  501),  Russo 
(no.  504),  and  Susan  Nelson  (no.  502).  One  can  generalize  from  the 
literature  that  tuition  is  an  unavoidable  fact  of  life  at  two-year 
colleges  but  that  the  colleges  have  been  less  than  successful  in 
securing  sufficient  financial  aid  for  the  students.  On  this  latter 
point,  however,  Susan  Nelson  (no.  502)  warns  that  available  data 
are  insufficient  to  properly  judge  whether  students  are  receiving 
their  fair  share  of  financial  support. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  most  comprehensive 
analysis  of  tuition  and  student  financial  aid  is  provided  by 
Breneman  and  Nelson  (no.  455)  in  their  Financing  Community 
Colleges:  An  Economic  Perspective.  The  authors  examine — from 
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the  perspectives  of  efficiency  and  i*<|uity — the*  question  of  how 
ninth  the  individual  student  should  contribute  toward  his  or  her 
education  and  how  much  should  he  publicly  subsidized.  They 
conclude  that  tuition  is  not  necessarily  inequitable,  as  long  as 
financial  aid  is  available, 


College  fiseal  management  has  always  commanded  die 
attention  of  those  who  write  about  two-year  institutions.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  general  works  (no.s.  7-8!))  listed  in  Chapter  Two  of  this 
bibliography  devote  considerable  space  to  the  problems  of 
institutional  funding.  Of  particular  note  are  the  analyses  by  Henry 
(no.  20),  Medskcr  \i\o.  25),  Blocker,  Plunnner,  and  Richardson 
(no.  7),  Medsker  and  Tillery  (no.  2(i),  and  Cohen  and  Pnwer 
(no.  12).  Other  sources  of  information  include  the  ERIC  data  base 
and  the  Statistical  Reference  Index  (SRI).  The  researcher  turning 
to  ERIC  will  find: 

•  stale  and  national  statistical  compilations  of  financial  data 
such  as  revenues  and  expenditures; 

•  descriptions  of  efforts  undertaken  at  individual  colleges  to 
improve  productivity,  raise  funds,  or  manage  retrenchment; 
and 

•  conference  papers  and  speeches  on  topics  related  to  institu- 
tional finance. 

SRI  includes  state  documents  (many  of  which  are  not  in  the  ERIC 
data  base)  that  provide  aggregated  statistical  data  on  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  two-year  colleges.  Chapter  Thirteen  provides 
additional  information  on  ERIC,  SRI,  and  other  relevant  sources 
of  information. 
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Fuiuiitig  and  Fiscal  Management 

451  Arncy.  Lawinuc  11,  SMt  ftitirms  of  Finnnaul  Suf>fwrl 
for  Community  Colleges,  Gainesville:  Institute  of  Higher 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  1970,  5H  pages.  (Kl)  (WH 
129) 

This  publication  examines  nice  hanisms  and  sources  of  community 
college  funding  in  each  of  forty-two  states  dining  19{>7-(>8, 
detailing  (1)  the  number  of  colleges  in  each  state  that  were 
controlled  locally  and  the  number  of  colleges  that  were  controlled 
by  a  state-level  agency,  (2)  the  methods  used  to  distribute  state 
funds  to  junior  colleges,  and  (3)  the  percentage  of  funds  received 
by  the  colleges  from  federal  sources,  slate  sources  local  districts, 
local  charge-hacks,  and  student  fees  and  tuitions,  h  provides  only 
a  limited  analysis  of  the  implications  of  the  study  findings  but 
serves  as  a  roil  rise  picture  of  the  stale  role  in  community  college 
funding  as  of  1968. 

452  Augenhlick,  John.  Issues  in  Financing  Community  Col- 
leges. Denver,  Colo.:  Education  Finance  Center,  Education 
Commission  of  the  States,  1978.  70  pages.  (ED  1 64  020) 

The  author  draws  upon  a  variety  of  data  sources  "to  discuss  the 
problems  associated  with  state  systems  of  financing  community 
colleges  and  to  examine  the  relationships  that  arise  between  states, 
local  community  college  districts  and  students  when  each  is  an 
important  contributor  to  institutional  revenues"  (p.  vi).  The  work 
includes  a  chart  delineating  the  statc-by-statc  characteristics  of 
state  support  for  community  colleges  in  1976  as  well  as  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  finance  systems  in  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
California,  and  Illinois.  It  focuses  primarily  on  the  problems 
associated  with  intcrdistrict  equalization  and  provides  insights 
into  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  distribution  of  students  and 
revenues. 
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453  Hiiliusky,  \Vut ini.  and  limns,  John.  "Program  C :<i>tiiiK  in 
a  Community  College,"  Soi  in-Economic  I'lamiing  Scien* 
ri*.  1075,  o  (JM),  I0r>-I0!>, 

This  article  describes  a  crossover  accounting  procnhuc  by  which 
line-item  budget  (laui  air  converted  into  com  and  revenue  data  for 
individual  community  college  programs,  It  explains  t he*  methods 
used  in  the  proccdutr  to  calculate  direc  t  diaries  and  oveihead,  the 
per-Miideui  costs  of  individual  courses,  and  the  average  cost  of 
elective  credit.  The  authors  note  that  cosi-rcvcuuc  analyses  of 
individual  courses  can  help  administrators  identify  "the  relative 
positions  of  the  programs  in  their  use  of  institutional  resources" 
(p.  107).  They  also  emphasize  that  such  analyses  can  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  line-item  financial  budget  ex  ante  hy  comparing  the 
budgeted  costs  of  different  progams  with  projected  enrollments 
and  revenues.  They  conclude,  therefore,  that  accurate  progum 
costing;  will  have  great  benefits  for  institutional  long-range 
planning. 

454  Bcrchiu,  Arthur.  Toward  Increased  Efficiency  in  Com- 
munity Junior  College  Courses:  An  Exploratory  Study, 
Los  Angeles:  League  for  Innovation  in  the  Community 
College,  1972.  23G  pages.  (Kl)  0(W  915) 

This  publication  identifies  and  describes  community  college 
courses  that  are  considered  highly  efficient;  that  is,  "ilnse  that  save 
their  respective  colleges  some  instructional  costs  and  are  at  the 
same  time  effective  in  terms  of  learning  outcomes"  (p.  2).  The 
author  devises  a  formula  to  compute  the  per-pupil  direct  costs  of 
instruction  for  college  courses  and  draws  on  data  collected  from 
member  institutions  of  the  League  for  Innovation  in  the  Com- 
munity College  to  compare  the  per-pupil  costs  of  traditional 
classroom  instruction  with  those  of  three  nontraditional  modes: 
large  groups,  individualized  programmed  instruction,  and  audio- 
tutorial  instruction.  He  concludes  with  a  series  of  calculations 
detailing  instructional  costs  for  courses  that  take  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  instruction  in  English,  mathematics,  data  process- 
ing, economics,  history,  home  economics,  and  other  subject  areas. 
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455  llicut'imm,  David  \V„  and  Nelson,  Susan  (!,  Fimiming 
Community  Colleges:  An  luonomic  /Vrt/Jrv/w.  Washing* 
luu,  l)Xl\  llrunkiiiK*  liiMtiiitiou,  HWI.  221!  panes. 

This  publication  addresses  <|ii(ksi ions  of  community  college 
financing  in  the  bioadci  context  of  edm  alinual  purpose,  piioiitics, 
and  equity,  It  includes  ;uuI>m^  of  (1)  the  modes  and  levels  of 
financing  community  colleges,  (2)  t lit*  efficiency  of  rnmuiuuity 
college  education  in  terms  of  finance*  economic  theory,  and 
outcomes,  (H)  the  implications  of  tuition  ami  student  finuiu  ial  aid 
fol  equity,  intersec  loral  equity  in  the  distribution  of  state  and 
loeal  support  for  pnsisccoudaty  education,  and  (f>)  iutcrdistiict 
c*< in  it y  in  the  provision  of  local  support  for  community  colleges.  It 
also  discusses  federal  and  state  aid  within  the  fiamcwoik  of  the 
efficiency  and  equity  of  the  total  educational  system.  The  work 
provides  the  reader  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  numerous 
variables  that  come  into  play  when  assessing  the  imparl  of  policy 
decisions  (such  as  a  raise  in  tuition)  on  educational  efficiency  and 
equity. 

456  Campbell,  Dale  I\  (ed.).  Strengthening  Financial  Manage- 
ment. New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  50. 
San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1985.  135  pages.  (ED  258  Gfvt) 

This  sourcebook  presents  eleven  essays  that  examine  financial 
management  in  the  community  colleges  from  the  perspective  of 
college  finance  and  administrative  support  officers.  Part  One 
reviews  selected  role  functions  that  college  business  officers 
perform,  including  planning  and  budgeting,  cost  accounting, 
purchasing  and  maintenance,  and  student  financial  aid.  Part  Two 
focuses  on  the  shift  toward  entrepreneurial  management,  with 
essays  on  institutional  research,  auxiliary  services,  generating  new 
financial  resources,  and  investing  college  funds.  The  volume 
concludes  with  an  examination  of  emerging  issues  and  implica- 
tions for  strengthening  financial  management  in  the  areas  of 
public  policy  and  future  issues. 
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457  Cohen,  AiiIhh  M.,i«nl  Hiaweii  lloiehcrll  "Chapm  Five; 
Finance*:  MiiiniiiiniiiH  FUtal  Suppiiii,11  In  Arthur  M. 
Cohen  and  Floirmr  H.  Ihawri,  The  rfmniom  Community 
Collr^  San  ftaiuisco;  Jnsseydlass,  HMW,  pp,  iy7-H«, 

I'm  an  annotation  nl  the  woik  in  ih  ciniiety,  |i!i*;im*  mv  nu,  IS!, 

458  Dunn,  John  W,  "Financially  Autonomous  Collie  in  a 
Mtdti'Collew*  System."  (U»nmtmit\  ami  Junior  College 
JuwmU  l!)75.-/*(7),  IfMI, 

I  his  ai licit*  desciibes  a  method  of  (mul  allocation  |oi  iimliicxillr^ 
clisii ic i%p  nuclei  which  allocations  lor  individual  < c*lh*K< s  air 
clrlc*! in iiircl  ou  an  impaitial  foimnla  basis  and  college-level 
peisounel  air  free  in  develop  ihcir  own  budget  plans  within  the 
allocated  ainouuis.  The*  author  notes  that,  under  this  plan,  disuici* 
level  hucl^eiaiy  officials  fulfill  a  seivice  function  rather  than  a 
cnnliolling  fuut lion.  Ho  argues  thai  benefits  of  the  plan  include 
decreased  competition  between  district  campuses  and  improved 
budget  adiuinisiration  at  ihe  campus  level.  He  coin  hides  dial  die 
plan  offers  a  viable  alternative  to  standard  budgeting  piocecliues, 
under  which  colleges  figlu  anions  themselves  for  district 
allocations. 

459  Lolls,  Walter  Crosby.  •'Chapter  Nineteen:  Problems  of 
Finance/1  In  Walter  Crosby  Fells,  7Vjr  Junior  College. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  506-5-18. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 

460  Carms,  Walter  I.  Financing  Community  Colleges,  New 
York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1977.  120  pages. 

This  publication  analyzes  the  financing  of  community  colleges 
from  an  economist's  point  of  view*  considering  the  economic 
rationale  for  funding  community  colleges  and  outlining  nine 
criteria  for  evaluating  community  college  finance  plans.  It  also 
examines  the  effects  of  tuition  and  three  types  of  funding  models: 
(I)  market-economy  models,  which  posit  systems  of  private 
colleges  competing  in  the  free  market;  (2)  planned-economy 
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models,  which  envision  a  mmhm  <>t  Mate  liiMJMcd  iuul  » unnnllt 0 
public  institutions;  and  H)  mi*cd  models,  combining  icanuc*  ol 
the  above  two  It  (Movnlrs  a  highly  iheoiMical  di**u*sinn  mI  the 
fif »1>I it u t M> ti ^  ol  eniiunuii  analysis  hi  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  <o||cge  f ii tit| titK  tyiieiiis  and  is  useful  mote  lot 
tltmtWt*  than  lot  nliti  ^licMial  pt;ic  thioiieis. 

461  (iillic,  Atigclu  C,  Sr,  "Public  I  wo  *Yi\u  College  Funding 
and  Piogiatu  Partem*,"  (UnmnuwtyJ  Jitnitn  tlullfur 
Uunftnly  of  Itewtrth  and  Vmtite,  l!WS.   (S).  SUI-SHi, 

'Mir  author  utilizes  claUi  fioui  ;i  satiety  ol  souues  to  c;ih ulalr  (I) 
t lie*  |Hi<rutagc  of  touuuuuity  college  fumN  deiisrd  ftotn  national, 
state,  local,  and  student  sotnees  in  the  |>etind  between  H*7I  and 
l!>78;  (2)  the  avctage  com  per  public  twn-yeat  college*  student;  and 
(3)  i tic*  |>etceutagc  of  student*  who  writ*  in  ici initial  vocational 
pi  (grains  in  fall  1979.  He  details  findings  by  Matt*,  noting  tliat  the 
pmcntage  of  tcveiuics  derived  from  Mate  apptoptiatious  vaticd 
ftotn  21  to  100  pctcent  anil  that  the  same  lauge  applied  to  slated))- 
state  variations  in  the  ptopotiion  of  Mudents  enrolled  in  occupa- 
tional cniricnla.  The  atticle  is  useful  as  an  illusttatiou  o(  how  state 
community  college  systems  vary  in  icons  of  both  funding  and 
auricular  emphasis. 

462  Kiut/ei,  Frederick  C.  Orgcuiirafion  and  l.fadnship  of 
Two-Year  Colleges:  Preparing  for  the  Highties.  (ruiuev 
villi:  liiMiluie  of  Higher  Education,  Univeisity  of  Floiida, 
1980.  3!>  pages.  (Kl)  241  093). 

Please  sec  no.  375  for  the  full  annotation. 

463  Listou,  Robert  K.  Financial  Management  in  Higher 
Education:  An  Approach  to  Improvement.  Advanced 
Institutional  Development  Program  (AII)P)  Two-Year 
College  Consortium,  vol.  2,  no.  3.  Washington,  D.C.: 
McMants  Associates,  1976.  32  pages.  (ICD  133  022) 

This  publication  presents  a  series  of  cost  sheets  thai  allow  for  the 
calculation  of  instructional  costs  at  differing  institutional  levels, 
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including  (1)  an  instructor  cost  sheet,  which  facilitates  the 
calculation  of  cost  per  student  contact  hour,  (2)  a  course  cost  sheet 
for  the  calculation  of  average  per-student  costs  in  individual 
classes,  (3)  a  discipline  cost  sheet  for  the  calculation  of  total  cost 
and  average  costs  per  student  contact  hour  in  related  clusters  of 
courses,  (4)  a  division  cost  sheet,  which  aggregates  these  data  for 
individual  departments,  and  (5)  a  curriculum  program  cost  sheet, 
which  aggregates  the  above  data  for  the  entire  college.  The  author 
presents  examples  of  the  use  of  the  forms  and  notes  that  changes  in 
existing  accounting  systems  are  not  required.  The  work  provides 
colleges  with  a  costing  methodology  that  allows  people  besides 
financial  managers  to  collect,  aggregate,  and  rearrange  financial 
data  and  then  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  concern  to  decision 
makers. 

464  Loftus,  Virginia  Hines,  Edward  R.;  and  Hickrod,  G. 
Alan.  Financial  Characteristics  of  U.S.  Community 
College  Systems  During  Fiscal  Years  1977  and  1980, 
Normal:  Center  for  the  Study  oi  Educational  Finance, 
Illinois  State  University,  1982.  41  pages.  (ED  226  791) 

The  authors  examine  community  college  finding  data  from  1977 
through  1980,  concluding  that  during  this  time  period  (1)  local 
revenues  decreased  by  6.9  percent,  tuition  and  fees  by  0.8  percent, 
and  federal  funding  by  0.2  percent;  (2)  nine  states  experienced  an 
increase  in  tuition  and  fees  as  a  percentage  of  total  revenues  while 
thirty-seven  states  experienced  a  decrease;  (3)  average  revenues  per 
full-time  equivalent  student  increased  28  percent;  and  (4)  the 
largest  shift  in  funding  occurred  in  California,  where  state 
revenues  increased  from  40  to  65  percent,  while  local  revenues 
decreased  from  46  to  19  percent.  The  work  provides  a  succinct 
overview  of  shifting  trends  in  the  sources  of  community  college 
funds. 

*465  Lombardi,  John.  Managing  Finances  in  Community 
Colleges.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1973.  145  pages. 

The  author  discusses  the  external  and  internal  causes  of  fiscal 
crisis  in  community  colleges,  including  voter  rejection  of  bond 
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issues  and  tax  referendums,  and  shows  how  it  is  difficult  lo  control 
costs  in  a  labor-intensive  enterprise  and  how  increasing  demands 
for  special  programs  geared  toward  special  groups  of  students 
place  a  constant  burden  on  fiscal  managers.  He  examines  the 
variety  of  funding  sources  and  the  variations  in  state  support 
patterns  and  offers  several  recommendations  for  controlling 
expenditures  through  financial  planning  and  more  efficient  use  of 
physical  facilities. 

466  Marks,  Joseph  L.  "Understanding  the  Dyaamics  of 
Change:  The  Case  of  the  Humanities."  Community 
College  Review,  1981,  9  (1),  6-1 1. 

Please  see  no.  899  for  the  full  annotation. 

467  Medsker,  Leland  L.  "Part  One:  Financing  Public  Junior 
College  Operation. "  In  Nelson  B.  Henry  (ed.),  The  Public 
junior  College,  Fifty-fifth  yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  I.  Chicago: 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1956, 
pp.  247-266. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  20. 

468  Palola,  Ernest  G.,  and  Oswald,  Arthur  R.  Urban  Multi- 
Unit  Community  Colleges:  Adaptation  for  the  '70s. 
Berkeley:  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California,  1972.  129  pages.  (ED 
068  096) 

Please  see  no.  163  for  the  full  annotation. 

469  Priest,  Bill  J.,  and  Pickelman,  John  E.  Increasing  Produc- 
tivity in  the  Community  College:  An  Action-Oriented 
Approach.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1976.  40  pages.  (ED  125 
721) 

This  publication  describes  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Dallas  (Texas) 
Community  College  District  to  obtain  an  optimal  return  on  the 
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investment  of  educational  dollars.  It  introduces  the  concept  of 
productivity  in  general,  examines  its  relevance  to  education,  and 
identifies  community  college  outputs  that  can  and  cannot  be 
quantified.  It  details  the  eight  contiguous  phases  used  by  the 
district  to  increase  productivity:  increasing  staff  awareness  of  the 
need  for  enhanced  productivity;  establishing  a  group  to  lead  the 
productivity  project;  reviewing  current  productivity  of  operations 
and  work  stations;  generating  recommendations  for  improvement; 
evaluating  the  recommendations;  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions; monitoring  productivity  gains;  and  rewarding  staff  and 
departments  for  demonstrated  gain.  The  authors  conclude  that  top 
administrative  commitment  to  the  project,  the  positive  response  of 
college  staff,  and  the  timeliness  of  responses  to  suggestions  all 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  program. 

470  Thornton,  James  W.  "Chapter  Seven:  Legal  Controls  of 
Community  Junior  Colleges."  In  James  W.  Thornton, 
The  Community  Junior  College.  New  York:  Wiley,  1972, 
pp.  89-99. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  34. 

471  Warren,  John  T.;  Anderson,  Ernest  F.;  and  Hardin, 
Thomas  L.  "Differential  Costs  of  Curricula  in  Illinois 
Public  Junior  Colleges:  Some  Implications  for  the  Fu- 
ture." Research  in  Higher  Education,  1976,  4  (1),  59-67. 

This  article  identifies  and  compares  the  per-student  costs  o, 
baccalaureate  and  vocational  curricula  at  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  eight  public  community  colleges  in  Illinois.  It  details 
the  type  of  data  collected  in  the  study  and  notes  that  the  majority 
of  occupational  curricula  examined  cost  more  per  student  than  the 
transfer  curricula.  The  authors  conclude  that  cost  studios  should 
be  refined  to  include  capital  expenditures  for  instructional 
equipment  and  thai  approximation  techniques  can  be  used  when 
complete  data  are  not  available.  They  also  note  study  implications 
for  differential  undingand  cost-benefit  calculations. 
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472  Wattenbarger,  James  L.  "Chapter  Eleven:  Dealing  with 
New  Competition  for  Public  Funds:  Guidelines  for 
Financing  Community  Colleges/'  In  William  L.  Deegan, 
Dale  Tillery,  and  Associates,  Renewing  the  American 
Community  College:  Priorities  and  Strategies  for  Effective 
Leadership.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1985,  pp.  252-2M. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  14. 

*473  Wattenbarger,  James  L.,  and  Cage,  Bob  N.  More  Money 
for  More  Opportunity:  Financial  Support  of  Community 
College  Systems.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1974.  109 
pages. 

The  authors  trace  support  patterns  for  community  colleges  by 
pointing  out  the  differences  in  state,  federal,  private,  and  local 
funding.  They  chronicle  the  trend  toward  greater  funding  of 
community  colleges  by  states  and  reduced  emphasis  on  local 
support,  describe  the  variety  of  state  funding  tormulas,  and 
conclude  with  a  plea  for  maintaining  local  control.  The  work 
provides  a  clear,  thorough  analysis  of  the  varied  funding  patterns 
among  the  states. 

474  Wattenbarger,  James  L.;  Cage,  Bob  N.;  and  Arney,  L.  H. 
The  Community  Junior  College:  Target  Population, 
Program  Costs  and  Cost  Differentials.  Gainesville:  Insti- 
tute of  Higher  Education,  Univer  ity  of  Florida,  and 
National  Educational  Finance  Project,  1970.  163  pages. 
(ED  045  068) 

This  work  utilizes  enrollment  and  financial  data  from  fifteen 
community  colleges— considered  exemplary  institutions  by  the 
researchers  —  to  examine  differences  in  the  costs  of  various 
instructional  programs,  explore  how  funds  are  allocated,  and 
investigate  student  characteristics  and  projected  enrollment 
growth.  It  details,  among  other  findings,  (1)  cost  differentials  for 
fifty-six  programs  in  the  fifteen  community  colleges,  (2)  1980 
community  college  enrollment  projections  based  on  the  propor- 
tions of  the  surrounding  populations  served  by  the  fifteen  colleges, 
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and  (3)  the  distribution  within  each  of  ten  program  areas  of  budget 
allocations  made  (o  administration,  physical  plant  maintenance, 
instructional  resources,  student  services,  supportive  instructional 
costs,  auxiliary  services,  and  instructional  salaries.  It  provides  a 
fairly  accurate  prediction  of  the  growth  in  community  college 
enrollments  during  the  1970s  and  represents  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  identify  program  cost  differentials. 

475  Watlenbargcr,  James  L.,  and  Heck,  James.  Financing 
Community  Colleges,  1983.  Gainesville:  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1983.  68  pages. 
(ED  232  751) 

The  authors  utilize  data  collected  from  forty-four  state  directors  of 
community  college  education  to  review  various  state  approaches  to 
community  college  funding.  They  describe  financing  patterns  in 
each  reporting  state,  including  information  on  community  college 
structure,  enrollments,  funding  formulas  and  procedures,  and 
major  problems  facing  community  colleges  within  the  state.  They 
also  provide  statistical  data  on  sources  of  community  college 
support,  changes  in  state  expenditures  from  1980  to  1983,  and 
changes  in  operating  funds  between  1967  and  1982.  The  work 
serves  as  a  brief,  state-by-state  overview  of  funding  mechanisms 
and  problems  in  1982. 

476  Wattenbarger,  James  L.,  and  Mercer,  Sherry  L.  Financing 
Community  Colleges,  1985.  Gainesville:  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida,  1985.  68  pages. 
(ED  259  797) 

This  publication  reviews  state  approaches  to  community  college 
financing  in  the  mid  1980s,  including  statistical  data  reflecting 
general  trends  and  changes  in  sources  of  funds,  expenditures  per 
full-time-equivalent  student,  operating  funds  by  source,  capital 
outlay  fund  sources,  and  student  fees.  This  is  the  most  recent  of  a 
series  of  publications  on  state-level  finance  that  have  been 
compiled  over  the  years  by  Florida's  Institute  of  Higher  Education 
and  made  available  in  the  ERIC  data  base. 
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477  Young,  John  E.  Conditions  and  Factors  Associated  with 
Successful  Federal  Funding,  Resource  Paper  no.  15. 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Council  for  Resource  Devel- 
opment, 1978,9  pages,  (ED  162  693) 

This  paper  analyzes  conditions  and  factors  that  may  affect  the 
success  of  two-year  colleges  in  securing  federal  categorical  aid 
funds,  The  author  determines  that  highly  funded  institutions  have 
a  well-planned  federal  relations  development  program  that  is 
given  lop  priority  by  the  chief  executive  officer,  He  notes  that 
other  important  factors  arc  clearly  defined  institutional  objectives, 
institutional  credibility,  well-prepared  project  proposals,  close 
contact  with  federal  agencies,  and  a  high  level  of  agreement 
between  the  president  and  resource  development  personnel  and 
contrasts  these  conditions  with  those  characteristic  of  low-funded 
institutions.  The  paper  is  useful  as  a  brief  summary  of  organiza- 
tional factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  college  development 
efforts. 

Retrenchment,  Fund  Raising,  and  Institutional  Development 

478  Alfred,  Richard  L.  (ed).  Coping  With  Reduced  Resources, 
New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no,  22.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1978.  112  pages.  (ED  154  888) 

This  sourcebook  presents  nine  essays  on  topics  related  to  the  theme 
of  reduced  resources  for  community  colleges  in  the  current  period 
of  decelerating  growth.  It  includes  discussions  of  (1)  the  loss  of 
institutional  autonomy  resulting  from  increased  state  support;  (2) 
the  effects  of  budget  cuts  on  curriculum,  instruction,  and  student 
personnel  services;  and  (3)  administrative  approaches  to  resource 
reduction.  It  also  provides  two  retrenchment  models  and  concludes 
with  "heretical  concepts"  that  administrators  can  adopt  in  order  to 
maintain  the  growth  that  characterized  earlier  years.  The  work 
presents  the  reader  with  insights  on  the  retrenchment  problem 
from  well-known  community  college  experts,  such  as  S.  V. 
Martorana,  Dorothy  Knoell,  and  Richard  C.  Richardson. 
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479  Bender,  Louis  W»  Land-Use:  A  financial  Resource  for 
Community  Colleges?  A  Report  of  a  National  Survey  of 
Land-Use  Practices  of  Community  Colleges,  Tallahassee: 
Center  for  State  and  Regional  Leader*1  Jr  'da  State 
University,  1978.  51  pages.  (ED  1G2  715) 

The  author  considers  how  community  colleges  use  institutionally 
owned  land  for  fund  raising,  public  service,  or  other  noninstruc- 
tional  purposes.  He  reports  findings  of  a  national  survey  of 
community  colleges  that  was  conducted  in  1978  to  (I)  determine 
the  various  uses  of  excess  land  and  estimate  the  various  costs  of 
maintenance  and  improvement;  (2)  identify  the  ways  colleges  use 
income  generated  by  land  use;  and  (3)  assess  problems  or  barriers 
encountered  by  institutions  in  using  land  for  income  purposes.  He 
concludes  that  there  are  three  major  types  of  noncducational  land 
use:  commitment  of  surplus  land  to  esthetic  or  land-bank  pur- 
poses, dedication  of  some  excess  land  to  public  use,  and  dedication 
of  available  portions  of  land  to  income  purposes.  He  notes, 
however,  that  few  institutions  have  a  comprehensive  land-use 
plan.  The  work  serves  as  background  information  for  administra- 
tors considering  the  use  of  excess  land  as  an  income  source. 

480  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education. 
Building  Voluntary  Support  for  the  Two-Year  College. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education,  1979.  141  pages. 

This  publication  presents  strategies  for  attracting  voluntary 
support  for  community  colleges  through  foundations,  community 
donations,  and  alumni  organizations.  It  outlines  steps  in  establish- 
ing a  college  foundation  and  examines  sample  bylaws  and 
methods  of  fund  raising;  describes  the  value  of  public  relations, 
volunteer  programs,  speakers'  bureaus,  and  the  use  of  college 
facilities  by  public  groups  as  a  means  of  enhancing  community 
support;  and  details  the  activities  of  an  alumni  office.  It  provides 
useful  how-to  information  for  college  development  officers. 
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481  Duffy,  K.  F.  Characteristics  and  Conditions  of  a  Successful 
Community  College  Foundation,  Resource  Paper  no.  2H. 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Council  for  Resource  Devel- 
opment, 1980,  13  puses,  (El)  203  918) 

The  author  draws  upon  a  review  of  the  literature  and  ihe  opinions 
of  a  panel  of  experts  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  a  successful 
community  college  foundation.  He  notes  that  success  criteria 
include  strong  public  relations,  involvement  of  community  leaders 
and  potential  donors  as  members  of  the  foundation,  and  the  use  of 
the  foundation  as  a  vehicle  for  community  involvement  in  the 
college.  He  also  notes  the  importance  of  organized  and  defined 
planning  efforts,  a  governing  board  that  is  aware  of  its  roles  and 
responsibilities,  and  a  clear  statement  of  purpose  for  the  founda- 
tion. The  paper  serves  as  a  useful  resource  for  people  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  community  college  foundation. 

482  Kastner,  Harold  H.,  Jr.  "Modifying  the  Open-Door 
Policy/*  Community  College  Review,  1979,  6  (4),  28-33. 

The  author  argues  that  reduced  financial  resources  require  college 
planners  to  limit  the  number  of  courses  that  are  offered  free  or  at 
a  low  cost.  He  outlines  criteria  that  can  be  used  to  identify  those 
classes  of  students  most  deserving  of  subsidized  educational 
offerings  and  determine  the  types  of  programs  that  should  be  made 
available  on  a  low-  or  no-cost  basis.  He  maintains  that  every 
citizen  should  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  two  years  of 
education  beyond  high  school  and  that  first-time,  in-state  students 
should  have  a  higher  access  priority  to  low-cost  programs  than 
out-of-state  students,  nonresident  military  personnel,  or  those  who 
have  already  completed  at  least  two  years  of  postsecondary 
education.  The  article  provides  a  framework  for  further  discussion 
on  limiting  the  scope  of  subsidized  college  services. 
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*483  Kiut/rr,  Frederick  C.  Proposition  H;  Implications  for 
Community  Colleges*  Topical  Paper  no.  Tl  I.os  Angeles: 
KRIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  15)80.  S9  pages. 
(Kl)  188  711) 

This  paper  reviews  tax  limitation  legislation,  its  impact  on  the 
community  college,  and  strategies  for  dealing  with  cutbacks, 
examining  historical  precedents  of  such  legislation  and  discussing 
the  changes  in  educational  mission,  college  programming, 
governance,  staffing,  and  funding  that  are  attributable  to  tax-rate 
limitation  legislation  in  seventeen  states  (Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Vork,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  Washington).  It  provides  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  cutbacks,  including  tactical  changes  in  institutional  opera- 
tion, new  approaches  to  teaching,  program  budgeting,  resource 
development  programs,  alliances  with  community  agencies  and 
industry,  experiential  learning  programs,  and  volmuecrisin.  It 
concludes  with  a  seventy-item  bibliography. 

484  Kopecek,  Rnhcn  J.  "An  Idea  Whose  lime  Is  Come:  Not- 
for-Profit  Foundations  for  Public  Community  Colleges." 
Community  College  Review,  1982-83,  70(3),  12-17. 

This  article  urges  the  development  of  nonprofit  college  founda- 
tions as  a  means  of  securing  additional  funding  for  two-year 
institutions.  The  author  notes  the  benefits  of  such  foundations, 
including  improved  institutional  quality  resulting  from  the 
addition  of  programs  and  services  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
funded  with  limited  public  appropriations.  He  warns,  however, 
that  monies  raised  by  the  foundation  should  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  college  governing  board  and  that  the  foundation 
itself  should  not  be  involved  in  institutional  policy  making.  The 
article  is  useful  as  background  information  for  development 
officers  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  commun- 
ity college  foundation. 
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485  Kopccek,  Robert  J,,  and  Kuhik,  Susan,  "Untapped  Uesci- 
voir  of  Support. "  Community  and  Junior  College  Journal, 
1979.  50(1).  1H-121. 

The  authors  argue  for  t lie*  organization  of  coniunniity  college 
aluuiui  associations,  iio:hig  that  such  associations  assist  the 
college  iiilungibl)  through  goodwill  ami  tangibly  through 
financial  Oiiirib'.iiions,  assistance  in  the  placement  of  graduates, 
and  guidance  to  cu»l«  ge  officials.  They  suggest  I  bat  membership  he 
open  to  all  who  have  completed  Uic  sr  aiester  of  full-time  study  but 
point  out  dun  a  yearly  fee  may  he  useful  in  keeping  only  interested 
individuals  on  the  rolls  (though  the  costs  of  collection  may  he 
problematical).  They  maintain  that  the  college  should  appoint  an 
alumni  officer  and  bear  the  organizational  and  administrative  costs 
of  the  association.  The  article  draws  upon  experiences  of  an 
alumni  association  at  Northampton  County  (Pennsylvania)  Area 
Community  College  to  illustrate  bow  alumni  can  he  organized  to 
support  the  college.  It  serves  as  useful  background  reading  for 
college  development  officers. 

486  Lombardi,  John.  Reduction  i?i  Force:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Policies  and  Their  Implementation,  Los  Angeles:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1974.  36  pages.  (ED  099 
043) 

This  publication  reviews  reduction  in  force  (RIF)  guidelines  in 
twenty-four  faculty  collective  bargaining  agreements,  examining 
how  these  guidelines  address  issues  related  to  faculty  participation 
in  the  RIF  process,  conditions  that  must  exist  to  initiate  RIF 
procedures,  the  role  of  seniority  in  faculty  dismissal,  the  rights  of 
dismissed  instructors,  RIF  and  affirmative  action,  RIF-related 
litigation,  and  administrator  liability  for  damages.  The  author 
emphasizes  that  damage  to  morale  can  be  mitigated  if  administra- 
tors involve  faculty  in  the  development  of  RIF  procedures  and  if 
the  criteria  for  activating  reductions  in  force  are  objective  and 
easily  identified. 
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487  Look,  James  P.,  ami  others,  How  to  I'hasr  Out  a  Ihoqrum. 
Special  Publication  Scries,  no.  12.  Columbus:  National 
Oilier  for  Rcscaich  in  Vocational  Kdtu  ation,  Ohio  Stale4 
University,  108.1  Hi  pages.  (F.I)  081) 

This  paper  provides  two-year  college  administrators  with  sug- 
gested guidelines  for  program  phase-out,  including  a  discussion  of 
l he  three  typical  situations  that  render  a  program  phase-out 
necessary  (insufficient  enrollment,  insufficient  funding,  and 
unsatisfactory  job  placement  of  graduates).  It  also  examines 
possible  alternatives  to  phase-out,  the  development  of  a  phase-out 
plan,  and  factors  involved  in  obtaining  approval  and  support  from 
trustees,  state  associations,  students,  faculty,  and  other  constituen- 
cies. It  concludes  with  a  consideration  of  tin*  phase-out  implemen- 
tation stage,  along  with  procedures  to  ease  the  phase-out  fur 
students,  faculty,  and  staff.  It  serves  as  an  outline  of  factors  that 
slum  Id  be  considered  in  planning  and  implementing  the  phase-out 
of  college  programs. 

488  Ottley,  Alford  H.  Funding  Strategies  for  Community 
Colleges,  Chicago;  Central  YMCA  Community  College; 
Washington,  D.C:  McManis  Associates;  N.p.:  Advanced 
Institutional  Development  Program  Two-Year  College 
Consortium,  1978.  88  pages.  (ED  162  708) 

This  publication  describes  approaches  to  fund  raising  for  public 
two-year  colleges,  including  individual  chapters  on  the  college 
development  office,  grantsmanship,  alumni  activities,  the  annual 
fund  campaign,  the  establishment  of  a  college  foundation,  and 
deferred  giving.  It  also  includes  extensive  appendixes  that  provide 
a  sample  certificate  of  corporation  and  a  sample  bill  of  articles  for 
a  community  college  foundation.  It  provides  useful  how-to  advice 
for  college  development  officers,  although  many  of  the  resources 
listed  in  the  monograph  arc  by  now  out  of  date. 
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489  "Krlrrnrliiiittil  at  Two-Vow  Collets  Institutes." 
Journal  of  the  ColleR?  ami  Ihuvnsity  Personnel  Asun  uh 
dan,  l!)8(>,  */  (3-1),  MMI-20X. 

This  iiilicb  surveys  faculty  lrtuiu ImiiMii  policies  in  a  national 
sample  of  Sl!()  public  and  private  two-year  (  oilers,  It  examines  the 
frequency  of  inrnuliuiriil  actions  at  those  colleges  hetweni  If 7*1 
ami  1978,  the  leasons  renew luucui  became  necrssaiy,  methods 
used  to  select  specific  faculty  for  tclronchmoui,  and  the  impact  ol 
Tliruclinu'iit  on  employment  rights  and  benefits.  It  includes 
analyses  of  how  faculty  rank  and  length  of  service  figinc  into  the 
retrenchment  process  and  also  discusses  provisions  for  appeal, 
reappointment  rights,  and  retention  of  louwic.  The  aitu  le  ptovides 
udiniuistratnis  with  '»  biief  summary  of  how  ictteiu  liiucnt  is 
carried  out  at  other  institutions. 

490  Scliult/,  Raymond  K.  *' A  Sane  Approach  to  Staff  Reduc- 
tion. M  Community  College  Review,  107(1,3  (3),  (5-13. 

This  article  discusses  the  need  for  periodit  luiuenons  iti  staff  and 
outlines  procedures  for  making  decisions  about  terminating  the 
employment  of  individual  staff  members.  The  author  tejeets 
seniority  as  the  basis  for  staff  retention,  bet  nose  a  provides  the 
least  financial  relief,  prevents  the  introduction  of  new  ideas,  and 
results  in  terminating  the  employment  ol  nruh  employed 
minority-group  staff  members.  lie  suggt  ■»  »■  most  ->taff 
reductions  arc  undertaken  by  singly  not  filling  v  cies  and  by 
terminating  the  employment  of  part-time  and  iio  »m  •red  instruc- 
tors. He  recommends  (1)  maintaining  accurate  iccord^  on  course 
and  program  enrollment  so  dial  staff  in  undersubscribed  programs 
can  be  reduced,  (2)  using  clearly  formulated  due-process  proce- 
dures, and  (3)  assisting  family  to  obtain  other  positions. 
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'11)1  SriKliiiiio,  John  A.  "Suaie^c  Maikeiing  Planning:  Cira* 
live  Niiait'tii<*s  for  Developing  Unique  lurine  Snuiuv" 
Paper  piescnted  at  the  annual  <  no  lei  em  r  of  the  National 
Council  on  Cnnnuuuiiy  Net  vim  ami  CoiitiiiiiiitK  Ktiiica- 
lion,  Dauveis,  Mais,,  (M,  SO-SK.  WHO,  L'if  panes.  l!)li 
•171) 

This  paper  discusses  muicmi  c mu niuiiii y  college  financial  prob- 
lems and  examines  the  acquisition  of  alternative  funding  iluoogh 
lite  application  of  snaiegic  ntaiketiug  plamii itK-  Ii  bruin*  with  a 
definition  of  ui;»»keliug  and  a  ilesc  lipiiou  of  die  ability  of  it 
maikeiing  proximo  lo  annul  new  consumers  and  to  piovide  e;nly 
identification  of  potential  ilneais  to  lite  c  ollege,  such  as  coinoum- 
it >'  apathy  or  mine  lions  in  Male  funding  li  subsequently  examines 
die  use  of  the  tuatketing  pioces*  in  identifying  alternative  funding 
and  >  ways  in  which  ihe  college  bookstore  and  oilier  college 
operations  may  legitimately  setve  as  piofit-makiiig  euieiprises  and 
> litis  reduce  dependence  upon  legislative  funding.  It  includes  a 
marketing  audit  instalment  and  a  foiin  for  use  in  identifying  ;m<| 
evaluating  marketing  issues, 

492  Stevenson,  Mike  R.,  and  Walleri,  R.  Dan.  "Financial 
Decision  Making  in  a  Period  c)f  Rettrnc limoiii/ '  In 
Manilla  Mehallis  (ed.).  Improving  Decision  Making.  New 
Direc  lions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  55.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1981,  pp.  8:^93. 

Till'  authors  draw  u  t  literature  review  to  discuss  guidelines  for 
managing  retrench  irging  administrators  to  (1)  anticipate 

and  plan  for  coming  al  exigencies.  (2)  decentralize  the 
budgeting  process  so  as  to  involve  all  parties  thai  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  retrenchment  problem,  (3)  reassess  college  missions 
and  priorities  in  light  of  changing  fiseal  restraints.  (4)  base  fiscal 
projections  on  accurate  data  that  allow  for  comparisons  of  all 
budget  units,  and  (5)  utilize  program  outcome  measures  in  the 
:sioii-making  process.  They  also  recommend  thai  the  budgeting 
.i.  planning  processes  be  merged  and  thai  all  data  items  collected 
in  these  processes  be  accurately  defined  and  weighted  as  to  relative 
importance.  The  work  .serves  as  a  cle;  r  summary  of  the  factors  that 
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nml  m  In1  tonddend  by  itduiiiihiiaioi*  i^n  imk  die  piou^  nl 
m tliM til  lundiun, 

41)3  Tn*ni,  Riiliiinl  h,  (ill  ).  /•mWiV  /Mdtmm  in  fA*  Cowhhuii* 
i/y  (lollfRti  Hon*  /ii  Mm*  fi'i  Ofvwliun,  IWtnmmr  the 
fttwmih  m\tt  Mthlr*  the  Skilh  <>/  Ctnnmunily  ilnlle^e 
hiblu  Itrlntiom,  WiNiinumn,  D.C:  (amiu  il  Ini  Adviinu" 
nii-iil  and  Suppoil  of  I'Uiii aiiuii,  1981.  liH  patfev  (PI)  U07 
liSS:  available  in  mu  mfii  In*  only) 

litis  ptihlitatiou  mists  as  a  pi;i« ii(  a!  tfuide  id  coiuiiimiiiy  tollrue 
public  telatiotis  (PR)  rffoih.  Individual  duplets  exploit*  (1)  the 
philosophy  of  coiiununiiy  <  olU>;e  PR,  the  nde  of  the  PR  dire<  tor, 
and  potential  piohleni  aieai;  (t!)  nuidelims  foi  establishing  PR 
|)tOKiaiii>;  (3)  the  t-Malil t^Umriii  ami  ui.iiutriianc r  ol  .iliiuuii 
relations;  (I)  the  icsouue  materials  and  equipment  need*  of  PR 
olfues:  (fi)  the  luiiiliiiK  and  laWMale  tli>n iUulioii  options 
available  to  tlu-  PR  oflim;  «>)  die  plate  of  the  PR  office  within  the 
culler  admiiiiMiaiiun:  and  (7)  ways  of  ^au^in^  the  effn  livciirss  of 
PR  pidginm*.  Tile  woik  piovide*  useful  backroom!  milium  foi 
new  PR  or  college  development  oflim*. 

494  Woodbmy,  KnuuMli  II.,  Jr.  ,i\siablishiiiK  a  Foundation:  A 
Public  Institution,  liic  hiding  die  Two- Year  College,  May 
Pi  ml  Thai  Having  a  Foundation  Aiils  Fund  Raising. " 
CASE  Currents.  11)80,6(1).  IH-lil. 

The- author  notes  how  a  foundation  ran  inciease  the  college's  base 
of  f ilium i;d  support  and  provides  practical  advice  on  bow  a 
foundation  should  br  established  and  administered,  including 
information  on  the  types  of  foundation*  that  may  be  established, 
who  should  he  included  on  the  foundation  board,  the  duties  of 
foundation  officers,  and  the  number  of  board  meetings  that  should 
be  held  annually.  The  art  irk1  is  useful  as  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
operation  of  community  college  foundations. 
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Tuition  and  Student  Financial  Aid 

495  Eckcrl,  Miles  A.,  and  Murphy  >  rold  D.  "A  Functional 
Model  for  a  Community-Junior  College  Financial  Aid 
Office/'  Journal  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  1976,  6  (3),  5- 
12. 

The  authors  draw  upon  the  opinions  of  a  panel  of  experts  to 
outline  ninety-nine  functions  cf  the  community  college  financial 
aid  office,  including  tasks  related  to  ten  broad  areas:  counseling, 
application  processing  and  determination  of  awards,  public 
relations,  recruitment,  office  management,  placement,  cooperative 
functions  with  other  college  divisions,  research  and  evaluation, 
professional  development,  and  "other  functions"  related  to  federal, 
stale,  and  local  aid  programs.  The  article  provides  the  reader  with 
insights  into  the  wide  range  of  skills  required  by  student  aid 
professionals. 

496  Gladieux,  Lawrence  E.  Distribution  of  Federal  Student 
Assistance:  The  Enigma  of  the  Two-Year  Colleges.  New 
York:  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1975.  30 
pages.  (ILD  110  128) 

This  work  examines  the  participation  of  two-year  colleges  in  three 
federal  student  assistance  programs:  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  U  ants,  me  College  Work-Study  Program,  and 
National  Direct  Student  Loans.  The  author  concludes  that 
application,  allotment,  and  allocation  procedures  do  not  inher- 
ently militate  against  participation  by  two-year  colleges  but  that 
many  community  colleges  simply  do  not  apply  for  funds.  He  also 
concludes  that  participating  colleges  probably  are  not  requesting 
enough  funds  to  meet  actual  student  needs.  He  suggests  that  many 
two-year  colleges  "are  penalizing  themselves  and  their  students  by 
not  devoting  more  systematic  attention  and  greater  staff  resources 
to  the  management  of  student  assistance"  (p.  18). 
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497  Howard,  James  E.,  and  Gardiner,  Peter  C.  "Gimputci'- 
Assisted  Policy  Analysis  in  Higher  Education:  Assessing 
the  Impacts  of  Charging  Tuition  in  Community  Col- 
leges. "  Community/ Junior  College  Research  Quarterly, 
1979,  3  (4),  341-362. 

This  article  describes  the  application  of  a  computer  simulation 
modeling  technique  to  die  analysis  of  alternative  policy  decisions 
that  arc  made  by  community  college  administrators.  It  shows  how 
the  simulation  model  can  be  developed  by  stating  the  problem  or 
issues  that  it  is  intended  to  answer,  determining  the  key  factors 
involved,  drawing  a  causal  loop  diagram,  programming  the 
simulation,  making  initial  runs,  and  applying  sensitivity  testing. 
It  demonstrates  the  use  of  the  model  in  assessing  the  probable 
effects  of  tuition  on  institutional  costs,  total  revenue,  and  student 
attendance  and  recommends  using  such  simulation  models  in 
individual  institutions. 

498  Johnson,  Jane  L.  "An  Analysis  of  the  Relationship 
Between  Instructional  Costs  and  Differential  Tuition 
Levels/'  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1979,  50  (3),  280- 
288. 

The  author  utilizes  fiscal  data  collected  from  Washington  colleges 
and  universities  in  1974-75  to  determine  whether  differing  tuition 
charges  at  two-year  and  four-year  institutions  are  the  result  of 
actual  cost  differences  between  the  two  types  of  colleges.  She 
determines  that  cost-based  tuition  differentials  between  community 
colleges  and  four-year  institutions  may  result  if  the  four-year 
institutions'  total  average  undergraduate  costs  are  used  in 
calculating  tuition  rates  but  notes  that  if  the  calculations  are  based 
on  lower-division  costs  alone,  the  tuition  rates  charged  to 
comrr  ty  college  students  in  transfer  programs  and  to  freshmen 
a?  aomorcs  at  four-year  institutions  should  be  approximately 
equ.a.  The  article  serves  as  a  useful  analysis  for  state  planners 
charged  with  the  task  of  setting  tuition  rates  for  students  in 
different  segments  of  the  state's  higher  education  system. 
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499  Johnson,  Richard.  "Strengthening  the  Student  Aid  System 
in  the  Community  Colleges."  In  Martin  Kramer  (eel.). 
Meeting  Student  Aid  Needs  in  a  Period  of  Retrenchment, 
New  Directions  for  Higher  Education,  no.  40.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass,  1982,  pp.  49-55. 

The  author  examines  barriers  to  the  development  of  successful 
student  aid  programs  at  community  colleges  and  makes  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  He  argues  that  the  image  of  the  commun- 
ity college  as  a  low-cost  institution  has  resulted  in  a  general 
tendency  to  ignore  the  nontuition  costs  of  attending  college  and  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  hiring  knowledgeable  financial  aid 
administrators.  He  also  notes  that  the  colleges  have  done  little  to 
seek  private  donor  funds  for  student  aid  purposes  and  that  two- 
year  colleges  have  not  organized  effective  lobbying  campaigns  to 
secure  adequate  public  funding.  He  calls  on  college  md  adminis- 
trators to  place  a  high  priority  on  informing  other  college 
personnel  of  the  importance  of  student  financial  aid  and  securing 
instautionwide  support  for  a  well-planned  aid  program. 

*50Q  Lombardi,  John.  No-  or  Low-Tuition:  A  Lost  Cause. 
Topical  Paper  no.  58.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1976.  46  pages.  (ED  129  353) 

This  paper  reviews  the  issues  surrounding  the  debate  about 
community  college  tuition  charges,  concluding  that  arguments  for 
no  or  low  tuition  are  a  lost  cause.  The  author  draws  from  an 
extensive  review  of  the  literature  tn  point  out  the  large  gap 
between  the  rhetoric  of  low  tuition  and  actual  practice,  emphasiz- 
ing that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  public  two-year  colleges  has 
there  been  widespread  acceptance  of  low-  or  no-tuition  policies. 
He  also  discusses  the  different  rates  at  which  tuition  is  charged,  the 
types  of  fees  charged  to  students,  the  impact  of  tuition  and  fees  on 
access,  the  increase  in  tuition  and  fees  from  1961  through  1975,  and 
the  anomalous  tuition  debate  in  California.  The  paper  helps  in 
understanding  historical  trends  in  tuition  charges  at  com.  unity 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  forces  counteracting  any  push  for  a  no- 
tuition  policy. 
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501  Nelson,  James  E.  "Student  Aid  at  the  Two  Y-  ir  College; 
Who  Gets  the  Money?"  Community  and  Junior  College 
Journal,  1976,  </7  (2),  12-13,  15,  17. 

This  an  vie  examines  the  provision  of  financial  slid  to  community 
college  students,  noting  that  they  receive  less  than  16  percent  of 
available  aid,  although  they  account  for  over  25  percent  of  all  full- 
time  students  in  higher  education  and  over  53  percent  of  all  first- 
time,  full-time  freshmen  from  low-income  families.  It  also  notes 
that  significantly  lower  proportions  of  eligible  students  apply  for 
available  aid  and  blames  this  underparticipation  on  the  mispcrccp- 
tions  that  community  college  education  is  inexpensive,  that  funds 
are  not  available  for  part-time  students,  and  that  community 
colleges  do  not  have  sufficient  financial  staff.  The  author 
recounts  the  need  for  skilled  staff  to  admin  'or  aid  programs  and 
recommends  that  financial  aid  staff  need  to  be  increased  if  the 
colleges  arc  to  continue  to  attract  low-income  students. 

502  Nelson,  Susan  C.  Community  Colleges  and  Their  Share  of 
Student  Financial  Assistance.  Washington,  D.C:  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  1980.  70  pages.  (ED  188  718) 

The  author  draws  from  a  variety  of  data  sources  to  examine  two 
conflicting  contentions:  (1)  that  community  colleges  receive  a 
smaller  amount  from  state  and  federal  studont  assistance  programs 
than  they  should  and  (2)  that  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
prevalence  of  individual  overawarding  at  these  colleges.  She 
emphasizes  the  conceptual  issues  of  the  aid  utilization  debate  (for 
example,  conflicting  opinions  about  how  to  define  student  need) 
and  the  lack  of  data  necessary  for  an  adequate  analysis.  She  draws 
only  tentative  conclusions,  noting  that  charges  of  overawarding 
arise  from  disputed  definitions  of  need  and  that  a  pattern  of 
underutilization  does  seem  to  exist  for  campus-based  award 
programs.  The  work  serves  as  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
statistical  and  conceptual  problems  that  cloud  the  debate  concern- 
ing the  community  college  share  of  federal  student  assistance. 
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503  Rirh;i     on,  Richard  C,  Jr.  "Tuition  in  Community 
«'   1  ,       'iwolher  View."  Community  and  Junior  College 

The  author  argues  dial  llicic  aie  sound  reasons  for  communis 
colleges  to  charge  tuition,  as  long  as  there  is  enough  financial  aid 
to  ensure  that  no  student  is  denied  access  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  He  maintains  that  (I)  tuition  already  accounts  for  a  large 
proportion  of  college  revenues  and  is  a  "fact  of  life"  that  cannot  be 
ignored,  (2)  public  tuition  subsidies  have  not  effectively  removed 
financial  barriers  to  college  attendance,  and  (3)  students  in  stales 
that  provide  tuition  subsidies  have  difficulty  obtaining  grants-in- 
aid  that  help  cover  living  expenses  and  other  costs  incurred  while 
attending  college.  He  also  warns  that  if  community  colleges 
continue  to  charge  no  or  very  low  tuition,  they  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  compete  for  federal  subsidies  that  are  administered 
through  individual  students. 

504  Russo,  Joseph  A.  "Community  College  Student  Aid:  A 
Hard  Look  from  Within."  Journal  of  Student  Financial 
Aid,  1076,6(1),  20-27. 

This  article  traces  the  disproportionately  low  utilization  of 
financial  aid  by  community  college  students  to  inadequate 
staffing,  funding,  and  administrative  support  for  community 
college  financial  aid  offices.  The  author  maintains  that  underpaid 
and  overworked  financial  aid  officers  simply  do  not  have  the  time 
or  resources  available  to  make  sure  that  all  students  receive  the  aid 
for  which  they  arc  eligible.  He  argues  against  the  statewide 
consolidation  of  community  college  requests  for  federal  student 
financial  aid  and  suggests  instead  that  colleges  provide  adequate 
staff  for  the  student  aid  operation  and  encourage  financial  aid 
administrators  to  keep  up  with  new  developments  in  the  field. 
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505  Simonscn,  Kdward,  "The  (laser  Against  Tuition  in  ilic1 
Community  College.1'  Community  and  Junior  College 
Journal,  1974.  H  (9),  20,  22-23. 

The  author  argues  that  community  colleges— like  public  libraries 
and  public  schools— should  not  charge  tuition  or  any  other  type  of 
user  fee.  Me  bases  this  argument  on  ethical  ralher  than  economic 
grounds,  maintaining  that  tuition  will  result  in  education  for  the 
elite,  while  a  policy  of  no  tuition  will  ensure  the  education  of  the 
masses.  The  article  serves  as  an  example  of  the  strong— almost 
emotional—commitment  that  many  community  college  practition- 
ers have  to  the  no-tuition  philosophy. 

506  Zucker,  Jacob  D.,  and  Nazari-Robati,  All.  "Tuition  and 
the  Open-Door:  A  Relative  Perspective."  Community/ 
Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1982,6,  (2),  145-155, 

This  article  utilizes  state-by-state  enrollment  and  tuition  data  to 
study  the  relationship  between  tuition  charged  by  community 
colleges  and  the  number  of  students  who  enroll.  The  authors 
determine  that  there  was  a  negative  correlation  between  tuition 
and  enrollment  at  two-year  colleges  and  argue  that,  while  this 
correlation  was  small,  any  drop  in  enrollment  attributed  to  higher 
tuition  threatens  the  survival  of  two-year  colleges  in  that  prospec- 
tive students  will  seek  out  other  alternatives  for  education  and 
training.  They  recommend  high  levels  of  government  subsidiza- 
tion of  two-year  colleges  so  that  tuition  increases  can  be  avoided. 
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The  importance  of  good  teaching  has  oeen  emphasized 
since  the  earliest  day*  of  the  com  »  unity  colleges.  College  planners 
never  envisioned  these  institutions  as  homes  of  research  scholars. 
The  community  colleges  could  not  reasonably  expeet  to  influence 
total  student  development,  because  few  of  them  built  residence 
halls  and  because  commuter  institutions  have  minimal  environ- 
mental impact  on  students.  Nor  did  custodial  care  of  the  young,  a 
major  feature  of  the  lower  schools,  become  significant  in  the 
community  colleges,  because  attendance  was  not  required. 
Classroom  teaching  was  the  hallmark. 

This  chapter  cites  those  works  dealing  with  instruction 
and  instructional  support.  The  large  body  of  literature  in  this  aiea 
can  be  subdivided  under  four  headings:  curriculum  planning  and 
development  (nos.  507-542),  instructional  practices,  innovations, 
and  media  (nos.  543-608),  student  personnel  and  support  services 
(nos.  609-G48),  and  libraries  and  learning  resource  centers  (nos.  649- 
685). 

Curriculum  Planning  and  Development 

Two  comprehensive  works  on  the  two-year  college  curric- 
ulum have  been  published:  Colvert's  1939  The  Public  Junior 
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College  Curriculum:  An  Analysis  (no.  Sl(i)  and  Reynolds's  l%9 
The  Comprehensive  Junior  College  Curriculum  (no.  535)-  Boili 
works  arc  cnumcraiive,  rather  ilnui  evaluative;  the  authors  outline 
id  describe  the  various  currictilar  offerings  of  the  colleges 
without  extensive  elaboration  on  curriculum  development  prob- 
lems and  without  analyzing  how  well  die  colleges  perform  their 
various  curricula!  functions. 

Other  writings  on  the  curriculum  focus  on  sin  array  of 
more  specific  themes,  including: 

•  the  role  of  faculty  in  curriculum  development  (no.  513); 

•  procedures  involved  in  the  curriculum  development  process 
and  the  responsibility  of  persons  who  arc  involved  in  curricu- 
lum planning  (nos.  512,  515,  517,  531,  532,  542); 

•  the  incorporation  of  mastery  learning  in  curriculum  and 
instructional  development  (no.  509); 

•  the  development  of  special  types  of  curricula,  including 
cooperative  education  (no.  523),  occupational  programs  (no.  522), 
bilingual  education  (no.  534),  and  programs  for  small-business 
development  (nos.  525,  529); 

•  management  approaches  to  curriculum  development  (ims.  508, 
509,510,  521.  540);  and 

•  the  involvement  of  lay  citizens  in  curriculum  planning  (nos.  526, 
537,  524). 

Perusal  of  these  works  underscores  the  Tact  that  curriculum 
development  is  a  complicated  process  involving  much  more  than 
the  collective  decisions  of  a  campus  faculty.  Zoglin  (no.  542)  notes 
that  the  expansion  of  the  community  college  mission  into 
occupational  and  other  nonacademic  areas  is  largely  the  result  of 
layperson  and  community  influences  in  the  curriculum  planning 
process.  Other  works,  including  those  by  Stewart  (no.  538)  and 
Parcells  (no,  531),  illustrate  the  growing  slate  influence  in 
curriculum  development  and  approval. 

Instructional  Practices,  Innovations,  and  Media 

Instructional  innovation  is  a  hallmark  theme  of  the 
community  college  literature.  Because  the  colleges  reach  out  to 
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"noniradilinnar  stuth-tiis  who  had  previously  hern  unserved  hy 
American  higher  education,  college  leaders  have  stressed  the  need 
for  new  approaches  to  instruction  that  meet  the  varying  needs  and 
abilities  of  ;i  diverse  student  hody,  The  most  comprehensive  text  on 
insmutioii.d  innovation  in  the  community  college  is  Johnson's 
I9(>9  Islands  of  Innovation  Expanding;  Changes  in  the  Commun- 
ity College  (no.  582).  Johnson's  work  describe*  innovative  practiies 
in  such  areas  as  cooperative  work-study,  programmed  instruction, 
audiotutorial  teaching,  instructional  television,  Barnes  and 
simulations,  and  remedial  instruction.  Since  then,  other  authors 
contributing  to  the  literature  of  instructional  innovation  have 
focused  on  several  themes,  including: 

•  the  employment  of  mastery-learning  systems  based  on  behav- 
ioral objectives  and  variable-length  terms  (nos.  548,  580,  583, 
601,602,  603); 

•  experimental  curricula  for  high-risk  students  (no.  572); 

•  team-taught  courses  (no.  564); 

•  instructional  television  and  other  nonprint  media  (nos.  541, 
545,  546,  558,  574,  584,  586,  588,  595,  597,  599,  60G,  607); 

•  experiential  education  (nos.  576,  608); 

•  credit  for  prior  learning  and  life  experience  (nos.  568,  604,  605); 

•  individualized  instruction  (nos.  552,  573); 

•  the  integration  of  the  humanities  into  occupational  curricula 
(nos.  549,  585); 

•  international  education  (nos.  543,  577);  and 

•  honors  programs  (nos.  553,  596,  598). 

Although  instructional  innovation  receives  much  atten- 
tion in  the  literature,  available  research  on  community  college 
instructional  practices  provides  evidence  that  the  traditional 
lecture  mode  is  still  the  norm.  (See  the  studies  on  science  education 
conducted  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges 
during  the  late  1970s,  nos.  550,  551,  565,  566,  567,  570,  578,  579, 
591,592.) 
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Student  INtsoiiim1!  and  Support  Services 

Since  the  mid  l!)6()s,  at  least  live  monographs  have 
appeared  on  l hi1  suhj'Ti  of  two. year  college  counseling  and 
guidance  programs:  Community  College  Student  Personnel  Work, 
I'd i uil  by  Mac!  ran  and  Washington  (no,  (WO);  Student  Develop* 
ment  Programs  in  the  Community  Junior  College,  edited  l>y 
O'Banion  and  Thurston  (no,  031));  Career  Counseling  in  the 
Community  College,  by  Mealy  (no.  024);  Counseling  in  the 
Community  Colleges:  Models  and  Approaches,  by  Paradise  and 
Long  (no.  042);  and  Counseling:  A  Crucial  Function  for  the  1980s, 
edited  by  Thurston  and  Rabbins  (no.  017).  These  works  are 
invaluable  in  describing  the  scope  of  student  personnel  services 
provided  by  the  colleges,  problems  in  the  mai  gement  of  student 
personnel  service  programs,  and  the  characteristics  and  responsi- 
bilities of  counselors  and  other  student  personnel  workers.  In 
addition,  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the  few  state  and  regional 
surveys  that  have  been  undertaken  to  describe  and  assess  the  status 
of  community  college  student  services  programs  (nos.  621,  022, 
62S,  626,  645). 

Of  the  remaining  works  in  the  student  services  literature, 
several  more  specific  themes  are  addressed.  These  include: 

•  special  services  for  minority,  female,  and  foreign  students  (nos. 
010,617,618,  620,  637,  644); 

•  the  characteristics  and  responsibilities  of  chief  student  person* 
nel  officers  (no.  706); 

•  the  problems  involved  in  providing  adequate  counseling  and 
other  services  for  evening  and  part-time  students  (no.  61 1):  and 

•  academic  advisement  practices  and  innovations  (no.  623). 

The  last  item  mentioned— academic  advisement— has  become 
increasingly  important  during  the  1980s  in  light  of  growing 
demand  for  more  rigid  academic  standards.  Although  O'Banion 
(no.  638)  argued  for  the  abolition  of  testing  programs,  grades,  and 
academic  probation  in  the  early  1970s,  more  recent  authors- 
including  McCabe  (nos.  628,  629)— have  called  Cora  return  to  such 
practices  as  a  means  of  combating  mounting  attrition  rates.  Future 
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K'MMU  hers  will  iiitcI  fo  examine  the  vllvt livenrss  of  this  lenun  to 
enforced  a<  adrmir  stauduids. 

Libraries  and  Learning  Resource  Onim 

The  community  college  library  has  long  been  irrngui/rd 
as  an  integral  pan  of  the  college's  instim  lioiial  program.  In  1039, 
Johnson  (no.  (i(i(i)  railed  it  thr  heart  of  ilu«  college  and  recom- 
mended numerous  ways  it  might  become  cc-mral  10  the  instruc- 
tional process.  By  the  end  of  the  l!)70s,  many  libraries  had  heroine 
learning  resource  centers  (LRCs).  In  some  colleges,  ihis  meant 
only  thai  the  library  remained  intact,  with  facilities  added  for  the 
provision  of  sclf-insnuctional  programs.  Ihit  in  many,  totally  new 
LRCs  were  built  to  encompass  a  library,  audiovisual  materials, 
learning  assistance  renters,  and  media  production  units.  Wallace 
(no.  081)  traces  the  history  of  this  development  and  shows  how  the 
LRC  is  different  from  other  types  of  libraries.  The  range  of  services 
provided  by  modern-day  LRCs  is  extensively  analyzed  by  Bender 
(no.  657). 

Vcit  (no.  68?>  pre-ents  us  with  the  only  contemporary 
textbook  on  two-year  college  library  and  LRC  services.  Other,  less 
comprehensive  works  in  the  community  college  library  literature 
focus  on  several  themes,  including: 

•  library  personnel  needs  (nos.  668,  671): 

•  reference  services  (no.  678); 

•  student  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  and  usage  of  the  library 
(nos.  650,  651); 

•  library  services  for  specific  types  of  students  (nos.  656,  658,  674. 
681); 

•  surveys  of  management  practices  and  services  (nos.  660,  663, 
672,  673,  675,  676,  680); 

•  the  characteristics  and  responsibilities  of  library  administrators 
(nos.  669,  670); 

•  bibliographical  instruction  (nos.  658,  659,  681); 

•  two-year  college  library  buildings  (no.  662);  and 

•  library  and  LRC  standards  and  guidelines  (nos.  652,  653,  654, 
655,  679,  683,  685). 
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It  should  ho  sitcssed  tluii  most  of  this  liicraluic  iv  doM  riptivc  lather 
(lutii  evaluative.  The  1  <*l;ti ion^litp  between  liluaiy  *e» vices  and 
student  learning  unci  ;ic uch  m j<  success  is  an  aicn  open  lo  hnilici 
investigation, 


A  variety  of  sources  can  be  used  in  find  additional 
information  on  instruction  and  instructional  support,  The  KRI(2 
data  base  includes  hundreds  of  iclcvant  docuincnts  that  describe 
( uiriculuiu  development  and  instructional  practices  at  individual 
coinniuuiiy  colleges.  In  addition,  KMC  provides  numerous 
instructional  modules  and  course  outlines  that  can  he  used  or 
adapted  by  community  college  faculty,  Among  these  instructional 
main i  Is,  for  example,  are  over  100  individualized  iusniM  tioual 
modules  designed  by  a  professional  nursing  association  for  use  in 
teaching  allied  health  students  a  variety  of  job-related  tasks. 

Tin?  researcher  looking  for  further  information  on  two- 
year  college  libraries  .should  consult  two  additional  journals: 
College  and  Research  Libraries  and  College  and  liesemch  Librar- 
ies News.  The  former  includes  substantive  and  scholarly  articles, 
many  of  which  have  been  cited  in  this  bibliography.  The  latter 
serves  primarily  as  a  newsletter  for  the  Association  of  College  and 
Research  Libraries  (ACRL)  and  provider  along  with  other 
information,  synopses  of  Uk  activities  of  the  ACRL  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges  Section.  Further  information  on  how  to 
obtain  ERIC  documents  and  journal  articles  is  provided  in 
Chaptei  Thirteen. 

The  general  texts  listed  in  Chapter  Two  of  this  bibliog- 
raphy are  also  invaluable  sources  of  information  on  curriculum 
and  instruction  (albeit  not  on  libraiy  services).  Practically  every 
one  of  these  works  includes  extensive  sections  on  the  curriculum  or 
on  individual  curricular  functions.  Read  sequentially,  these  works 
provide  the  historian  of  the  two-year  college  with  insights  into 
how  the  curriculum  expanded  from  one  dealing  primarily  with 
baccalaureate  sttdies  to  one  encompassing  career,  compensatory, 
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it  ti  (I  c  oiiiinuniiy  >r»vitr  (uuipnumh.  I  he  liinafitir*  ol  ilicsr 
individual  component  in  drlai'ed  in  ihc  following  iluce  c  lupin*, 


507  AlhriH,  Donald  J.;  Koili,  Stephen  II.;  and  Waikins,  Ann  K. 
(fds,).  /\W'  Directions  iu  7'n»o-V«ir  Collr^r  Mathematics, 
New  Yoi k:S| n iunn- Wila^,  1985.  l<)|  pages. 

I'lcw  sir  no,  M7  for  the  (nil  annotation. 

508  Ualinsky,  Wan  en,  and  Hums,  John.  "I'logiaiu  Costing  in 
:i  Community  College."  Sot io'Eeonomic  Wanning  St  int- 
ers* IW>,  9  (.1-1  ,  10.ri-l(W. 

IMease  sec  no.  153  for  ihc  full  annotation. 

509  ttatbee,  Paviil  A  Systems  Approach  to  Commmiity  Col- 
Irgc  Education,  Princeton,  N.J.:  Aucihach,  1972.  I H-l 


This  publication  advocates  a  systems  approach  for  the  uucgiation 
>f  instruction,  curriculum,  and  student  guidance,  referring  to 
theories  of  instruction  stemming  from  behaviorists  iu  educational 
psychology  and  weaving  those  ideas  into  a  masterydearning 
approach  to  curriculum  and  instructional  development  based  on 
specific  objectives,  feedback,  separation  of  subject  matter  into 
small  units  of  learning,  and  variable  time.  It  offers  examples  of 
instructional  systems  models  used  at  Colotado  Mountain  College 
and  criticizes  u  model  at  Oakland  (Michigan)  Community  College, 
noting  that  it  is  fixed  on  a  single  instructional  system.  The  work 
presents  guidelines  for  employing  a  systems  approach,  along  with 
model  flow  charts  that  tie  the  management  and  guidance  areas  of 
the  college  to  curriculum  and  instruction. 
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510  Ueaulim.  Km  Am  *hhI  Dubois,  KuKme  K,  "Symnn* 
Simuliiiinii  lot  ihr  Cmnnnmiiy  <;<illr*Kt  impliiatinm  lm 
('.uifinilimi  nr%'i*li»|inifiu/"  Intrfua*  ,al  Jmnuol  of 
In  >wlioml  M>M<U  l»7'l,  /  (•!).  ■ 

ThU  mtidc  imp**  (ouunuuiiy  <olh>*e  leadeis  •••M*  a  *yMnni 
•iiiiiMi:irh  to  iiininilmii  tlmlopiiinii  by  identifying  an»)  ..wv>inK 
the*  irhiinn?.  fir  <*#*n  mnneioos  fat  nit  ^  com  emui;;  (I)  ihr 
t  Iw  ,u  mis'it*,  mon  i  n.  md  derision. making  pro'ew*  (if  »»ui<lrtif n: 
(U)  uulic au>f >  ol  (»oiitid.i<  rffniiveuw;  (3)  linkup  Iniween  llu* 
tolhv.e  mid  sii i'ii  HiiivmilMfi,  liuliiMiii%  and  auntie*;  (•!)  iilmiiii- 
ttvo  cvnieolnm  polit  ies  and  proclaim  that  mi^ht  be  selettcd;  ami 
(f>)  :uhr.iiUMt;itivo  derision  making  ni  MK'li  ;iuw  as  hiidftcMiiiK* 
iicliiiissio.  *,  and  MiuMy  f liiinK  WK'*-  I'll*'  authors  utilize  <hau*  lo 
illustrate  ho*  lie  systems  appioaeli  a*ses*eN  the  factors  influencing 
;» i;tilu:iir  timdoyuteut  oppoiiuuhies,  student  ennainv  wlrs,  ami 
student  nanslei  lates.  They  ai^ue  ili;il  ilir  sy>triu>  appioath  is 
better  lh;iii  traditional  ad  hoe  phmniii^  ethnts  tli;H  do  not  fully 
accommodate  chaises  in  demographic,  tec  huob^ival,  and  other 
factors. 

511  Nrilhy.  Albeit  l\lt  and  Coiwin,  Luetic,  Currintlnr  Decision 
Making  in  Occupational  I  duration:  A  Procedural  Check- 
list ami  <\uid<\  Research  Publti;iliou  7(1-5.  Ithaca:  Cornell 
Institute  for  Rcscaicli  and  IV'velopiuent  in  Occupational 
Education,  State  University  of  New  York,  I 115  pa^cs. 
(El)  ISO  728) 

Please  see  no.  708  for  die  full  annotation. 

512  Boifien,  Joseph  A.,  and  Davis,  Dwight  K.  An  Investigation 
of  Decision-Making  Practices  in  Illinois  Junior  Colleges 
with  Implications  Toward  a  Systems  Approach  to  Curric- 
ulum Development  and  Evaluation  in  Occupational 
Education  as  Part  of  the  Phase  ll  Kepo)L  Joliet,  HI.:  Joliei 
Junior  College,  1971,  178  pages.  (tD  0(30  199) 

The  authors  draw  upon  interviews  with  deans,  department  heads, 
and  other  personnel  of  twentynine  Illinois  junior  colleges  to 
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examine  the  decision-making  process  undertaken  ai  ihe  college 
level  in  vocational  curriculum  development.  They  focus  on  the 
specific  activities  completed  and  the  resources  utilized  during  the 
program  identification  phase,  the  program  development  phase, 
and  the  program  evaluation  phase.  They  conclude,  among  other 
findings,  that  most  decisions  during  <?ach  of  these  phases  were 
made  by  the  occupational  dean  and  that  most  of  these  decision 
makers  looked  at  programs  at  other  institutions  and  relied  on 
advisory  committees  to  assist  them  in  program  development.  The 
work  provides  readers  with  insights  :nto  how  college-level 
personnel  in  Illinois  approached  vocational  program  development 
and  evaluation  in  the  early  1970s. 

513  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  "Credentials  for  Junior  College 
Teachers?"  Improving  College  and  University  Teaching, 
1969,  77(2),  97-100. 

Please  see  no.  246  for  the  full  annotation. 

514  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  "Academic  Planning  in  Community 
Colleges."  Planning  for  Higher  Education,  1979,  7(5),  28- 
32. 

This  article  examines  internal  and  external  forces  that  shape  the 
community  college  curriculum  and  discusses  principles  on  which 
program  planning  should  operate.  The  author  notes  that,  while 
transfer  and  vocational  curricula  are  influenced  by  university 
course  requirements  and  labor-market  conditions,  community 
college  programs  are  often  shaped  by  the  initiative  of  faculty 
members  and  administrators  within  the  institution.  He  argues  that 
curricular  planning  cannot  be  based  on  assumptions  of  unlimited 
growth  and  posits  that  all  college  programs  should  be  socially 
utilitarian,  verifiably  educative,  and  not  readily  available  else- 
where. The  article  presents  program  planners  and  curriculum 
developers  with  a  planning  philosophy  that  eschews  college 
expansion  into  unlimited  community  services  on  the  basis  of  an 
infinite  growth  agenda. 
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515  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  (ed.),  Shaping  the  Curriculum.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  25.  San  Francisco: 
Josscy-Buss,  1979.  125  pages,  (ED  171  334) 

Eleven  articles  provide  a  comprchensiro  overview  ot  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  community  college,  with  discussions  of  curricular 
revision,  the  process  of  change,  and  a  program  e  iluation  model; 
the  importance  of  state  agencies  'aiming  instructional 
programs;  the  need  for  career  educa  !  how  to  prepare  career 

programs  in  association  with  empk  appropriate  goal  state- 
ments and  the  need  for  competency-based  general  education;  ways 
faculty  can  integrate  values  education  into  the  curriculum;  and 
administrative  strategics  to  shape  the  curriculum.  The  book 
concludes  with  a  review  of  relevant  literature.  It  serves  as  an 
overview  of  the  processes  of  and  participants  in  curriculum 
development. 

*516  Colvert,  Clyde  C.  The  Public  Junior  College  Curriculum: 
An  Analysis.  Louisiana  State  University  Studies,  no.  38. 
University:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1939.  177 
pages. 

This  publication  surveys  the  college  catalogues  of  195  public 
junior  colleges  to  analyze  the  components  of  the  junior  college 
curriculum.  It  details  the  types  of  courses  offered  by  the  colleges 
for  each  of  forty-three  disciplines  under  five  broad  headings:  (1) 
English  and  foreign  languages,  (2)  social  sciences,  (3)  biological 
and  physical  sciences,  (4)  fine  arts,  and  (5)  vocational,  semiprofes- 
sional  fields.  For  each  discipline,  it  charts  the  number  and  types  of 
courses  offered,  the  percentage  of  colleges  offering  those  course 
types,  and  the  range  of  semester  hours  offered  per  course.  The 
work  provides  a  detailed  picture  of  the  junior  college  curriculum 
in  the  mid  1930s. 
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517  Day,  Robert  W.,  r  ml  tender,  Louis  W.  The  State  Role  in 
Program  Evaluation  cj  Community  Colleges:  Emerging 
Concepts  and  Trends.  Tallahassee:  State  ami  Regional 
Higher  Education  Center,  Florida  State  University,  1976. 
42  pages.  (ED  J 26  982) 

Please  see  no.  397  for  the  full  annotation. 

518  Eclls,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Eighteen:  The  Curricu- 
lum." In  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  3931,  pp.  473-505. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 

519  Elcvson,  Allana.  Women's  Studies  in  the  Community 
College.  Women's  Studies  Monograph  Series.  Washington, 
D.C.:  National  Institute  of  Education,  1980.  54  pages.  (ED 
187  398) 

This  paper  examines  the  development  of  women's  studies  pro- 
grams at  the  community  college  level  and  provides  suggestions  to 
increase  their  effectiveness.  It  includes  (1)  a  discussion  of  the 
potential  role  of  women'b  studies  in  developing  the  self-confidence 
and  economic  status  of  the  large  numbers  of  older,  part-time 
female  students  at  community  colleges;  (2)  a  review  of  relevant 
literature;  and  (3)  an  examination  of  the  status  of  women's  studies 
programs  as  determined  by  a  survey  of  fifteen  community  colleges 
and  eight  women's  studies  program  directors.  It  serves  as  a  cursory 
overview  of  the  status  of  women's  studies  programs  in  community 
colleges  and  of  rhe  factors  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
those  programs. 

520  Evans,  N.  Dean,  and  Neaglcy,  Ross  L.  Planning  and 
Developing  Innovative  Community  Colleges.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1973.  372  pages. 

Please  see  no.  429  for  the  full  annotation. 
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521  Gieenaway,  John.  "A  Block-Matrix  Method  for  Course 
Development."  Canadian  Vocational  Journal,  1977,  12  ('1), 
33-38. 

This  article  describes  the  use  of  a  grid  matrix  as  an  organizing  tool 
by  course  planners  and  advising  committee  members  who  are 
charged  with  the  task  of  developing  new  courses.  Noting  that  the 
columns  in  the  matrix  represent  specific  subjects  or  course  units 
while  the  bloc!,s  within  each  column  represent  specific  competen- 
cies, it  details  information  to  be  provided  in  each  competency 
block:  estimated  time  required  for  mastery,  prerequisites,  behav- 
ioral objectives,  and  evaluation  methods.  The  author  discusses 
actual  applications  of  the  technique  and  provides  illustiations. 

522  Harris,  Norman  C,  and  Grcdc,  John  F.  Career  Education 
in  Colleges:  A  Guide  for  Planning  Two-  and  Four-Year 
Occupational  Programs.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1977. 
419  pages. 

Please  see  no.  717  for  the  full  annotation. 

*523  Hcermann,  Barry.  Cooperative  Education  in  Community 
Colleges:  A  Sourcebook  for  Occupational  and  General 
Educators.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1973.  219  pages. 

The  author  presents  a  rationale  for  cooperative  education  and 
details  model  programs,  taking  the  position  that  cooperative 
education  should  be  integrated  throughout  the  community  college 
curriculum  and  not  provided  just  for  vocational  students.  He 
proposes  model  programs  organized  around  clusters  for  students 
who  have  defined  career  objectives,  who  have  semiprofessional  or 
technological  goals  but  no  particular  occupation  in  mind,  who  are 
preparing  for  further  professional  training,  who  want  career 
upgrading,  who  are  interested  in  further  university  work,  who  are 
undecided  on  their  goals,  or  who  need  basic  skills  remediation.  He 
outlines  defined  outcomes  for  each  program  and  provides  a 
description  of  how  cooperative  arrangements  with  area  employers 
can  enhance  the  college's  standing  in  the  community  and  help 
promote  student  retention.  He  also  describes  work-experience 
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programs  at  several  colleges  and  presents  sam^'c  student  and 
community  survey  forms,  Inters  to  potential  employers,  visitation 
reports,  and  expense  account  records  for  cooperative  education 
coordinators. 

524  Howaid,  William  R.  "Community  Tuusactions  and  the? 
Marketing  Process. "  Ih  John  A.  Lucas  ;<  ri.),  Developing  a 
Total  Marketing  Plan,  New  Directions  fo;  Institutional 
Research,  no.  21.  San  Francisco:  Jos$cy-B:r<< ,  1979,  pp.  69- 
86. 

Please  see  no.  844  for  the  full  annotation. 

525  Jellison,  Holly  M.  (ed-).  Small  Business  Training:  A  Guide 
for  Program  Building.  Washington,  D.C:  National  Small 
Business  Training  Network,  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1983.  68  pages.  (ED  229 
072;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  publication  provides  college  practitioners  with  guidance  on 
how  to  organize  and  deliver  educational  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  of  small  businesses.  It  includes  an  outline  of  steps  to  be 
followed  in  starting  a  small-business  training  program:  creating  a 
community-based  advisory  committee,  marketing  and  financing 
the  program,  making  timetables  and  developing  strategies,  and 
securing  the  cosponsorship  of  the  small-business  association.  It 
also  describes  the  types  of  small-business  programs  offered  by  two- 
year  colleges  and  examines  the  development  and  functions  of  the 
Small  Business  Training  Network,  an  affiliate  organization  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  or  Colleges.  The 
work  serves  primarily  as  a  resource  for  i1  -  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  extending  college  services  to  the  small-business 
community. 
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526  Light,  John  J.  A  Practitioner's  Guide  to  Using  and 
Mct'ting  with  Advi&ury  Groups.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Alliance,  1982.  (58  pages.  (KD  2S7  MO) 

This  publication  presents  strategies,  suggestions,  and  a  rationale 
for  the  use  of  advisory  committees  as  a  moans  of  securing  input 
from  business  and  industry.  It  examines  the  state  of  the  ait  of 
advisory  groups,  noting  examples  of  state-level  mandates,  common 
problems  associated  with  advisory  committees,  and  the  innovative 
ways  that  such  connnitu's  have  been  put  to  use.  It  also  surveys  the 
different  types  of  advisory  committees  in  use  and  suggests 
operating  procedures  covering  membership,  staff  training,  meet- 
ings, and  attendance.  It  concludes  with  case  studies  illustrating 
institutional  experiences  with  advisory  committees  and  provides  a 
sample  manual  for  committee  members.  The  work  serves  as  useful 
background  reading  for  college  practitioners  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  and  overseeing  lay  advisory 
committees  for  vocational  programs. 

527  Lukenbill,  Jeffrey  D.,  and  McCabe,  Robert  H.  "Getting 
Started:  Straightforward  Advice."  In  B.  Lamar  Johnson 
(cel.),  General  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  40.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1982.  124  pages.  (ED  222  236) 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  956. 

528  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Three:  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment." In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  the  Community 
College:  A  Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1972, 
pp.  46-58. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  iu>  entirety,  please  see  no,  27. 
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529  Nelson,  Robert  K.,  and  Pilaiid,  William  l\.  Organizing 
Small  llusiness  Programs  in  Community  Colltwm.  Ui> 
hana:  Depariment  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Kriucatiou, 
University  of  Illinois,  1982.  7*1  pages.  (Kl)  SS10  517) 

This  publication  provides  guidelines  and  resource  materials  for 
organizing  .small-business  programs  in  community  colleges.  It 
includes  individual  chapters  on  student  needs,  program  content, 
the  use  of  advisory  committees  in  establishing  the  program,  needs 
assessment  strategies,  and  methods  of  promoting  ami  evaluating 
the  program.  It  also  provides  a  bibliography  of  curriculum  guides 
and  textbooks,  as  well  as  uppendixes  that  include  such  items  as  a 
small-business  survey,  a  timetable  for  organizing  management 
courses,  a  small-business  management  seminar,  and  sample 
evaluation  forms.  The  work  serves  as  a  brief  guide  to  the  factors 
that  should  be  considered  in  starting  programs  to  assist  persons 
who  want  to  initiate  or  maintain  a  small-business  opeiatiou. 

530  Ogilvie,  Wil  ii  K.,  and  Raines,  Max  R.  (eds.).  "Part  Five: 
Curricular  .^grains  and  Instruction. 99  In  William  K. 
Ogilvie  and  Max  R.  Raines  (eds.),  Perspectives  on  the 
Community  Junior  College.  New  York:  Applcton- 
Century-Crofts,  1971,  pp.  222-340. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  29. 

531  Parcells,  Frank  E.  "Curriculum  Approval  in  Illinois 
Community  Colleges:  Local  and  State  Processes."  Com- 
munity/Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Prac- 
ticet  1983,  7(4),  287-302 

This  article  presents  a  step-by-stvp  review  ol  t\,  process  of  course 
and  program  approval  in  the  Illinois  community  colleges, 
focusing  on  the  respective  roles  of  the  local  college  and  the  Illinois 
Community  College  Board.  The  author  concludes  that  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  course  and  program  approval  in  Illinois  rests 
with  college  administrators  and  trustees,  who  must  develop 
procedures  to  ascertain  employer  demands,  student  interest,  and 
available  resources.  He  reports  that  the  Illinois  Community 
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Clcilh'Kc  Hoard  is  responsible  [or  <  oordiuatiug  nnnse  and  pro|*ium 
(haul's,  KiisiuiuKviut;  need,  ensuiin^  consH'Micy,  categorizing 
courses  for  funding  purposes,  and  (list om ii^ii ^;  needless  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  The  article  provides  ilu?  reader  with  insights  into 
how  state-level  coordination  affects  the  community  college 
curriculum. 

532  Parrish,  Richard  M.  "Statewide  Program  Approval  Mech- 
anisms for  Community  Colleges:  A  National  Survey  and  a 
Case  Analysis."  Community-' Junior  College  Itvscarch 
Quarterly,  1979.  7  (I),  21-15. 

Please  see  no.  413  for  the  full  annotation. 

533  Posnes,  George,  and  others.  Program  Planning  in  Two- 
Year  Colleges;  A  Handbook.  Ithaca:  Cornell  Institute  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Occupational  Education, 
State  University  of  New  York,  and  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences  at  Cuuiell  University,  1975.  160  pages. 
(ED  112  957) 

Please  scr  no.  723  foi  the  lull  annotation. 

534  Regan,  Timothy  F.  (ed.).  Bilingual/ Bicultural  Education 
in  the  Community  College.  Advanced  Institutional  Devel- 
opment Program  (AIDP)  Two- Year  College  Consortium, 
vol.  2,  no.  2.  Washington.  D.C:  McManis  Associates,  1976. 
32  pages.  (ED  133  021) 

This  publication  presents  three  brief  essays  on  bilingual/bicultur- 
al  education  in  the  community  college.  It  includes  discussions  of 
the  application  of  linguistic  theory  to  the  bilingual/bicuhurr.l 
education  programs  that  art  available  in  two-year  colleges  and  the 
value  of  bilingual/hicultural  education.  It  also  provides  descrip- 
tions of  program  implementation  at  El  Paso  (Texas)  Community 
College.  It  is  useful  in  gaining  a  rudimenlaiy  understanding  of  the 
goals  and  components  of  bilingual  education  at  the  community 
college  level. 
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535  Reynolds,  James  \V,  The  tUmtitehemive  Junior  Collftfv 
Curriculum,  Hrrkoloy,  Calif,:  McCutclnui,  \WX  ^7  piij{«% 

This  work  serves  as  a  comprehensive  (albeit  dated)  textbook  to  be 
used  by  students  of  the  two-year  college  curriculum,  It  presents  >xX 
detailed  classification  of  the  curriculum,  citing  common  course 
titles  in  the  general  cdueatioth  transfer  education,  and  vocational 
education  curricula.  It  also  examines  the  types  of  community 
services  provided  by  the  colleges  and  the  factors  inhibiting  the 
development  of  community  services  programs;  the  telationship  of 
student  services  and  the  library  to  the  instructional  program; 
curriculum  organisation;  and  the  problems  involved  in  curriculum 
development.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  seventeen  theoreti- 
cal issues  affecting  the  curriculum,  including  the  place  of  the  two- 
year  college  in  the  hierarchy  ol  formal  schooling. 

536  Schroder,  Ralph  J.  "Inclcpcn^mce  for  the  Junior  College 
Transfer  Curriculum."  Jourunl  of  Higher  Education, 
1969,  10  (4),  28(i~296. 

Please  see  no.  906  for  the  full  annotation. 

537  Schussele,  Michael.  "Systematic  Curriculum  Planning." 
Community  College  Frontiers,  1974,2  (3),  12-16. 

Tuis  article  outlines  the  process  of  involving  lay  citizens  in 
curriculum  planning,  noting  that  citizen  involvement  is  justified 
because  of  the  community  college's  commitment  to  serving  local 
needs.  It  explains  how  college  staff  ran  involve  citizens  in  several 
stages  of  the  curriculum  planning  process:  identifying  objectives, 
developing  a  statement  of  purpose,  arranging  objectives  into 
priorities,  analyzing  available  resources  and  the  programs  of  other 
institutions  in  the  area,  converting  objectives  into  desired 
behaviors,  preparing  evaluation  methods,  and  developing  pro- 
grams to  achieve  stated  goals.  It  provider  useful  information  for 
curriculum  planners  who  are  concerted  w'th  relating  their 
programs  to  the  perceptions  of  key  community  groups. 
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538  Stewart,  David  W,  "The  Politics  of  Credit:  Wliuc  ilir  Stale 
of  California  Discovered."  Educational  Hvvortl,  I9HU,  tf? 
('l)i  IH-W, 

This  article  discusses  factors  involved  in  (lie  decision  to  offer 
courses  ou  a  credit  or  uoiicredit  basis  in  die  California  community 
colleges.  It  details  the  effect  of  Proposition  l>S  (a  state  ballot 
measure  reducing  property  taxes)  on  die  credit  issue  and  lists 
standards  and  c  riteria  for  credit,  hoik  rcdit,  and  coiuuumity  service 
courses  resulting  from  state  legislative  iniei venlion.  The  aiulior 
examines  such  issues  as  who  makes  credit  decisions,  whether 
students  should  earn  credit  for  developmental  coin  sesi  i«  nd  the 
effects  of  increased  stale  control  on  the  credit  issue.  Me  also 
discusses  the  fiscal  value  and  the  prestige  of  credit,  as  well  as  the1 
effects  of  declining  enrollment,  student  financial  aid,  and  student 
interest  in  transfer  on  course  credit  designations,  stussing  the 
importance  of  <\i»nizinj»  potential  hazards  to  credit  integrity 
resulting  from  p    ucal  pressure*. 

539  Thornton,  James  \V.  "Chapter  Twelve:  Dcu  ping  the 
Curriculum."  In  James  W  Thornton,  The  Community 
Junior  College.  New  York:  Wiley,  1972,  pp,  159-174. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  34. 

540  Valentine,  Ivan  E.,  and  Lars  mi,  Milton  E.  "A  Systems 
Approach  to  Curriculum  Development."  Community 
College  Review,  1974,  2  (2).  48-57. 

The  authors  present  a  ihirty-ihrec-cell  flow  chart  demonstrating 
the  process  of  curriculum  development,  beginning  with  input 
from  state  agencies,  students,  staff  members,  and  local  constituents, 
and  then  carrying  the  process  through  institutional  committees 
and  intramural  or&>  iiizations,  with  review  and  approval  slatioas 
along  the  way.  They  explain  how  the  process  accounts  for  resouice 
availability,  evaluation  mechanisms,  and  extramural  't.cncy 
approval  and  include  a  Performance  and  Evaluation  Review 
Technique  (PERT)  chart  showing  the  steps  that  must  1>  taken  in 
planning  a  curriculum,  implementing  it,  and  evaluating  the 
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|>i c>ki ;iui,  They  note  dial  curriculum  devclopmcni  in  \wosi 
community  colleges  is  a  Iiaphu/ard  process  and  tluu  the  steps 
outlined  iu  tin*  flow  ( |i;uh  tan  he  used  by  col  lew  practitioners  In 
Hlili/iuft  a  systems  appioac  It  t<>  piogiam  planning. 

541  Walsh,  Patricia  Ann  (cd.),  Sw  ing  New  Pafmlatiom,  New 
Ohections  for  Community  Colleges,  no,  157.  San  ham  isro: 
Josscy-hass,  |!)7!K  IN  pages.  (K»  175520) 

Wease  sec  no,  1 88  for  the  lull  annotation. 

542  Zoglin,  Maty  I..  "Community  College  Responsiveness: 
Myih  or  Reality?"  Journal  uf  Higher  lUUuntion,  M>81,  52 
(•I),  415-1120. 

The  author  analyzes  the  course  additions  and  deletions  made  at 
three  California  community  colleges  during  |!)75-7(i  ami  1977-78 
in  four  curricula!'  areas:  transfer  education,  vocational  education* 
leincdial  studies,  and  community  services.  Using  data  gathered 
from  personnel  at  the  colleges  to  determine  where  the  impetus 
leading  to  these  auricular  changes  emerged,  she  concludes  that 
changes  in  the  transfer  and  remedial  auricula  resulted  primarily 
from  professional  influences  (that  is,  those  emanating  from 
faculty,  administrative,  and  other  academic  spheres),  while 
changes  iu  the  vocational  and  community  serviee  curricula 
emanated  from  community  influences,  such  as  lay  advisory 
committees.  She  notes  that  governmental  influences  were  small 
and  observes  that  the  expansion  of  the  community  college  mission 
into  vocational  and  other  nonacademic  areas  is  largely  the  result  of 
a  willingness  to  permit  lay  influences  in  the  eurricular  decision- 
inaMrg  process. 
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Institutional  I'muh  <*.*>,  Innovations,  mid  Media 

Adams,  A.  1  liif^h.  and  I'aiwoncl,  (ih-ntlii,  hitvtimtititiulix- 
hi#  thr  Community  Collr*?,*1,  ISllK  Fellows  I'ingiani 
Research  Repot  I  no,  *J.  Tallahassee:  Institute  loi  Studies  in 
llighci  Ivducalion,  I'loiida  State  Ihiivcisity,  I  Ml!,  ft  I 
pages,  (KD21!;.  tWH) 

The  ant'  is  note  1 1  nil  Noilh  /Vinri  i<  iiii  Students  Ii;iv«*  it  low  level 
of  avvaicncss  n|  international  alfahs  ;uul  examine  the*  tole  ol  the 
community  college  in  tin*  hnlheiauce  of  international  education, 
They  present  ;i  chronology  ol  developments  in  tnieinalion;tli/ing 
the  community  college  ami  highlight  ellnus  wndei  taken  in  ilir 
aieas  of  lacully  development  and  exchange  piogwnn*.  student 
study-abtoad  piograms,  theentolhnent  of  international  students  in 
community  colleges,  the  development  of  inu*i national  ('duration 
consortia,  and  the  shilling  of  expeili.se1  with  Ionian  tommies 
developing;  iheh  own  systems  of  two-yeat  college  education.  'Ihe 
woik  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  related  materials  and  a 
[utmal  statement  on  the  lole  ol  international/inieic  oltural 
education  in  eoinmuniiy  colleges. 

544  Aglei,  l.inda  S..  and  Politic,  Theodore  W.  "College^  iicdit 
(Ionises  by  OpcmChc oil  Television, "  Educational  7Vc/i- 
fio/o«yB  M>7(>.  /6(I0),3U-M. 

The  authors  review  ihe  development  of  eiedit  cotuscs  oflered  hy 
the  Dallas  (Texas)  Community  College  District  over  open-c  in  nil 
television,  finding  that  this  instructional  method— which  is 
accompanied  by  a  telephone  hoi  line,  telephone  confeienecs  with 
instructors,  and  supplementary  study  materials— is  well  geared  to 
adult  students.  They  analyze  the  steps  in  a  systematic  approach  in 
telecourse  development,  noting  that  records  of  hot-line  calls, 
surveys,  and  instruc  tor  comments  are  used  to  assess  course  success. 
The  article  provides  a  thorough  evaluation  of  a  well-organized 
alternative  method  of  adult  education  that  appears  to  have  a  good 
rate  of  learner  success, 
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545  AMeiiuan,  Donald  I..  {evaluation  n/  the  TICCIT 
Compuiei^ssisied  lusfiih  lional  System  in  the  (Unnnmn* 
itx  College*  I'iual  Utfhht.  Vol.  I:  fli*petuli<es,  hint* urn, 
NJ,   I'dtu  annual  '| '-Mini*  Snviu-,  |!>7H,  M  l  pages,  (Tl> 

This  |  >ul>  I  j  <  ill  ion  details  lindtn^  ol  ^  -.nuly  (oiidm  ted  to  evaluate 
the  unpad  of  Tinit"Sliaifd  Intciaclive,  (IniuputeitCniUinllcd. 
Inlovmalion  Television  (TICCIT)  on  (ouummiiy  ml  lew  students 
in  inimdurioiy  algcln  ♦  and  Kn^lM*  minpositiou  uuuses,  ti 
muuasts  the  |»riloiinau< i*  of  Minimis  in  <  lasses  taught  piiniaitly 
\viih  TICCIT  (a  ( oui|)iiu  r-assisicd  institutional  piogiain)  with  the 
peiloimance  ol  simiLu  students  in  let  tnie-disMission  sections  of 
the  same  nniisrs,  li  details  study  data  Ratheied  fiom  5,000  students 
ai  two  community  < ollt^cs  on  comse  completion  i;u<-s,  student 
u<  liievemciu,  student  attitudes,  and  student  activities  and  examines 
family  acceptance  of  tin  TICCIT  pmgiam  an<l  the  ude  tcadicis 
jjiuycil  in  toniscs  when*  the  primaiy  instiuc  i  icin.il  icsounc  was  the 
computer.  The  >ik  piovidcs  useful  insights  into  the  piohlrnis 
and  outcomes  of  loiuputci-assistcd  insti  union. 

54G  Aldemao.  Donald  I...  and  Mahler,  William  A.  'Taeulty 
Acceptance  of  Instructional  Tec  luiology:  Attitudes  Toward 
Kduraiional  1'iar  tiers  and  Compute  -Assisted  Instruc  tion 
at  Community  Collets."  Programmed  Learning  and 
Mutational  Technology,  1977,  /-/(I),  77-1)1. 

Please  see  no.  18!)  for  the  full  annotation. 

547  Appel,  Victor  II.,  and  Rouedie.  John  K.  Installation  ami 
Assimilation  of  Educational  Innovations  in  Vocational/ 
Technical  Programs  in  Post-Secondary  Institution*:  Final 
Report.  Austin:  Depart  nun  t  of  Educational  I'syc  hoiogy, 
University  of  Texas.  1978.  217  pages.  (KO  lf>2  71 1) 

This  publication  details  methodology  and  findings  of  a  two-part 
study  undertaken  in  the  mid  1970s  to  examine  the  fac  tors  that 
contribute  to  the  successful  installation  and  assimilation  of 
instructional  innovations  in  voculional/teclmiiu!  programs.  It 
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ItiMim  linn  and  S\wU  Snvhrs 


M'vinv*  Ihr  u  spouse*  of  W>  insii  m  nn ^,  udihinhnaint*,  and 
nnuirathintf  |>h>lfsMM»i»il  stall  who  t%rir  niiivrynl  MJM»iMliiiK  •  It** 
ilrKin*  Mi  vvhhh  they  tue  individualized  iiniim  linn  iusMad  o|  mimic 
inidiiioual  mmiImkU,  U  also  ewdnaies  ilu*  unciveiHinn  mI  mi  at  Mmm 
icmsimIi  learn  thai  w*»s  i  omened  al  a  nvn-)c\n  tulle^e  Mirsiahlish, 
plan,  and  linplfiucni  instil  in  ic  Mial  Ouuk'1  Amelia  die  liiuliiiH*  i> 
l i lie  ( |iata<  mmimu  s  and  *pi;diurs  «>|  1 1 1 *  hmiik  mis,  Mihei  iliaii 
i Itc*  <  haiaeuitsius  ol  ihe  institutional  miiiu^  aie  hum*'  likrly  n> 
auouni  Imi  vatiaiwcs  in  die  dc^ur  lo  width  laitihy  tmdejtali 
innovative  .m  liviiiev 

f)'!8  li.li i|mv  |)oiial<|.  "  I  he  Am  ol  IV;h  hiiif,  Vnsiw  T«\nhihK 
ihe  Vms."  In  Stanley  l\  I  wesky  (c<h),  Ativan*  in$  the 
Liberal  ,|r/>,  New  I)iie<  lions  loi  lloininuni'y  (loHcue*. 
mm.  L\  San  lianusio;  Jossey-Ua^s,  MMW,  pp.  fifi^tU. 

i  i  a(hhe%se>  the  question  *sl  wlicilin  Mtiisiety  learning  is 

,i;  >piiale  inn«ti'  (/I  icm< Iuiik  lite  humanities  .nutUUM  dial 

thcie  'ic  no  hasir  contiadit  tions  hctwecn  the  pedagogical  noals  ol 
ty  learning  and  the  assumptions  underlying  humanities 
tit  <<t lit  lion  iiiul  sn^^esiiu^  that  l lit*  lesistauce  o(  humanities 
ulty  to  nuMciy  learning  steins  funn  another  sei  ol  leasotis, 
iiicliidiiiK  (I)  lack  ol  experience  with  and  piofessional  devaluation 
o(  leather  education  and  (U)  ilistmst  of  pcdagojjical  innovations 
einbiated  by  ariniiiiistiutois.  The  woik  provider  the  leader  whh  a 
halauecd  discussion  of  faculty  lesisianee  to  masteiy  learning  and  of 
the  efforts  that  can  he  undertaken  to  overcome  this  iesi>iaiu  e, 

549  Rcrkwitli,  Miriam  M.  Integrating  the  Humanities  and 
Occupational  Programs:  An  Inventory  of  Current  Ap- 
proaches. Projec  t  Report  no.  12,  Los  Angeles:  Outer  f»i 
the  Study  of  Conununiiy  Colleges,  1980.  8  pages.  (KI)  1% 
189) 

Please  see  no.  713  foi  die  full  annotation. 
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550  Beckwith,  Miriam  M.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Interdisciplinary  Social  Sciences.  Los  Angeles: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  69  pages.  (ED  181 
955) 

Please  see  no.  871  for  the  full  annotation. 

551  Beckwith,  Miriam  M.  Science  Education  in  Tivo-Year 
Colleges:  Mathematics.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges,  1980.  80  pages.  (ED  176  386) 

Please  see  no.  872  for  the  full  annotation. 

552  Belmore,  William  E.,  and  Sellers,  Martha.  "Individualized 
Instruction:  Rationale  and  Factors  for  Success."  Commun- 
ity College  Frontiers,  1977,  5  (2),  13-17. 

The  authors  argue  in  favor  of  individualized  instruction  tech- 
niques, such  as  the  personalized  system  of  instruction,  audiotuto- 
rial  instruction,  open  classroom,  and  mastery  learning,  noting  that 
these  techniques  allow  learners  to  proceed  at  their  own  pace  in 
accordance  with  their  own  learning  styles.  They  maintain  that 
successful  development  of  such  programs  requires  full  support  at 
all  levels  of  the  institution,  with  the  understanding  that  program 
initiation  lakes  time  and  that  program  success  cannot  be  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  one  term's  experience.  They  argue  further  that 
instructional  support  services  such  as  test-  and  media-construction 
facilities  must  be  made  available  to  students.  They  outline  ten 
factors  ihat  are  requisite  to  the  success  of  individualized  programs 
and  provide  instructional  development  personnel  with  suggestions 
for  effective  program  implementation. 
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553  Bentley-Bakcr,  Kandell,  and  others.  Honors  in  the  Two- 
Year  College.  Washington,  D.C:  National  Council  of 
Instructional  Administrators,  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges;  Cranford,  N.J.:  Com- 
munity College  Humanities  Association;  Cranford,  N.J.: 
National  Collegiate  Honors  Council,  1P83.  58  pages.  (ED 
246  933) 

This  work  serves  as  a  handbook  addressing  issues  related  to  the 
development,  implementation,  and  management  of  special 
programs  for  talented  and  gifted  students  in  the  community 
college.  It  includes  a  rationale  for  such  honors  programs  and 
highlights  their  role  in  (1)  attracting,  retaining,  and  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  superior  students;  (2)  improving  the  overall  image 
of  the  college;  (3)  increasing  faculty  job  satisfaction;  and  (4) 
promoting  innovative  programs,  services,  and  courses.  It  also 
examines  the  unique  characteristics  of  two-year  colleges  that  are 
likely  to  influence  the  philosophy  and  development  of  honors 
programs,  the  methods  used  to  combine  honors  program  compo- 
nents, and  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  implementing  and 
managing  honors  programs.  The  work  provides  insights  into  how 
these  programs  can  be  developed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
two-year  college. 

554  Blocker,  Clyde  E.;  Plummer,  Robert  H.;  and  Richardson, 
Richard  C,  Jr.  "Chapter  Eight:  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion." In  Clyde  E.  Blocker,  Robert  H.  Plummer,  and 
Richard  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  The  Two-Year  College:  A 
Social  Synthesis.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall, 
1965,  pp.  201-238. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  7. 
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555  Brawcr,  Florence  B.  (ed.).  The  Humanities  in  Two-Year 
College:;:  Trends  in  Curriculum.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges  and  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1978.  162  pages.  (ED  156 
285) 

Please  sec  no.  875  for  the  full  annotation. 

556  Brawcr,  Florence  B.  (ed.).  Teaching  the  Sciences.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  31.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1980.  69  pages.  (ED  191  543) 

Please  see  no.  876  for  the  full  annotation. 

557  Brawer,  Florence  B.,  and  Friedlander,  Jack.  Science  and 
Social  Science  in  the  Two-Year  College.  Topical  Paper 
no.  69.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Col- 
leges and  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges, 
1979.  37  pages.  (ED  172  854) 

Please  see  no.  877  for  the  full  annotation. 

558  Coder,  Ann,  "Why  Do  Community  College  Faculty  Resist 
Media  as  an  Instructional  Delivery  System?"  Educational 
Technology,  1983,  23  (5),  7-1 1. 

Please  sec  no.  199  for  the  full  annotation. 

559  Cohen,  Arthur  M,  (cd.).  The  Humanities  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Reviewing  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  Los 
Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges  and 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1975.  101 
pages.  (ED  110  119) 

Please  see  no.  879  for  the  full  annotation. 
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560  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Brawer,  Florence  B.  "Chapter  Six: 
Instruction:  Old  Methods  and  New  Media."  In  Arthur  M. 
Cohen  and  Florence  B.  Brawer,  The  American  Community 
College.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1982,  pages  147-168. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  12, 

561  Cohen,  Arthur  M.;  Brawer,  Florence  B.;  and  Lombardi, 
John.  "Chapter  Seven:  What  Is  Good  Teaching?"  and 
"Chapter  Eight:  Challenging  Traditional  Concepts  in 
Curriculum."  In  Arthur  M.  Cohen,  Florence  B.  Brawer, 
and  John  Lombardi,  A  Constarit  Variable.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1971,  pages  99-136. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  13. 

562  Cosner,  Thurston  L.;  Chandler,  Theodore  A.;  and  Spies, 
Carl.  "Theories  and  Instruments  for  Student  Assessment." 
Community  College  Review,  1980,  7  (4),  51-57. 

This  article  briefly  describes  the  application  to  student  assessment 
of  four  psychological  constructs:  cognitive  style,  anxiety  theory, 
attribution  theory,  and  conceptual  level  theory.  For  each  of  the 
four  constructs,  it  presents  a  synopsis  of  what  the  theory  entails,  a 
brief  description  of  the  instruments  used  to  measure  students 
against  the  construct,  and  implications  of  the  construct  for 
teaching.  It  serves  as  a  useful  synopsis  for  educators  interested  in 
entry-level  testing  that  matches  individual  students  with  modes  of 
instruction  on  the  basis  of  individual  psychological  profiles. 

563  Cross,  K.  Patricia.  Accent  on  Learning:  Improving  Instruc- 
tion and  Reshaping  the  Curriculum.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1976.  291  pages. 

The  author  urges  instructional  and  curricular  reform  at  the 
postsecondary  level  in  light  of  the  need  to  replace  the  current 
emphasis  on  "educational  opportunity  for  all"  with  an  emphasis 
on  "education  for  each."  She  suggests  the  utilization  of  nontradi- 
tional,  individualized  approaches  to  instruction,  as  well  as 
increased  attention  to  the  effective  development  of  students  and  to 
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the  development  of  nonacademic  abilities  such  as  interpersonal 
skills.  She  reviews  research  relevant  to  the  application  of  these 
reforms,  focusing  particularly  on  mastery  learning,  self-paced 
modules,  cognitive  style,  individualized  learning  techniques,  such 
as  computer-assisted  instruction,  and  structured  and  unstructured 
approaches  to  curriculum  development.  The  work  serves  primarily 
as  an  easily  understood  synthesis  of  what  researchers  have 
determined  about  the  success  and  failures  of  these  educational 
innovations. 

564  Dickinson,  Gary.  "Planning  for  Team  Instruction  in  the 
Community  College."  Continuous  Learning,  197 1,  10, 


This  article  presents  guidelines  for  organizing  and  planning  team 
teaching  in  community  colleges,  identifying  major  problems  and 
noting  structural  considerations,  such  as  size,  composition,  and 
hierarchy  of  the  team;  the  representation  of  various  departments 
on  the  team;  and  the  physical  classroom  setting.  It  reviews 
functional,  or  process,  considerations,  such  as  the  determination  of 
course  goals,  objectives  and  priorities;  the  identification  and 
arrangement  of  learning  tasks;  the  development  and  utilization  of 
teaching  techniques;  and  the  evaluation  of  the  team-teaching 
effort.  It  provides  instructors  with  a  concise  outline  of  the  factors 
that  need  to  be  considered  in  organizing  a  team-taught  course. 

565  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Biology.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  1 16  pages.  (ED  188  709) 

Please  sec  no.  885  for  the  full  annotation. 

566  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Earth  and  Space.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  87  pages.  (ED  180  535) 

Please  sec  no.  886  for  the  full  annotation. 
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567  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Environmental  Sciences.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearing- 
house for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  82  pages.  (ED  180  558) 

Please  see  uo.  887  for  the  full  annotation. 

568  Feasley,  Charles  E.  M Actual  Costs  of  Assessing  Prior 
Learning:  Institutions  Report."  Community  I  Junior 
College  Research  Quarterly,  1978,  3(1),  25-35. 

The  author  utilizes  data  from  thirty-one  four-year  institutions  and 
thirty-four  two-year  institutions  to  investigate  the  costs  incurred  in 
evaluating  students'  prior  learning  experiences.  He  finds  that 
colleges  have  different  ways  of  assessing  prior  learning  for  credit 
purposes  and  that  most  do  not  have  a  way  of  comparing  the  costs 
of  nontraditional  methods  of  prior-learning  assessment  with  the 
costs  of  conventional  classroom-related  testing  methods.  He  argues 
that  this  diversity  points  to  a  general  state  of  disarray  when  it 
comes  to  prior-learning  assessment. 

569  Fricdlandcr,  Jack.  Innovative  Approaches  to  Delivering 
Academic  Assistance  to  Studetits.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1982.  20  pages.  (ED  220 
172) 

Please  see  no.  797  for  the  full  annotation. 

570  Fricdlandcr,  Jack,  and  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Educa- 
tion in  Two-Year  Colleges:  Engineering.  Los  Angeles: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  80  pages.  (ED  191 
538) 

Please  see  no.  891  for  the  full  annotation. 
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571  Gibbs,  O.  B.,  and  Lee,  Herman  C.  "Colleges  Without 
Walls:  The  Status  of  Nontraditional  Learning  in  Califor- 
nia  Community  Colleges/'  College  and  University,  1974, 
49  (3),  267-274. 

This  article  reviews  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  lo  assess  the 
extent  to  which  the  California  community  colleges  utilize 
nontraditional  institutional  systems  that  are  characteristic  of 
collcge-without-walls  programs.  It  reveals  that,  of  the  seventy-three 
responding  institutions,  9*  percent  allowed  students  to  challenge 
courses  and  earn  credit  through  examination,  86  percent  had  pass* 
fail  options,  84  percent  utilized  off-campus  community  facilities, 
55  percent  had  a  learning  resource  center,  49  percent  utilized 
noncrcdentialed  instructors,  45  percent  offered  weekend  classes,  43 
percent  utilized  the  College  Level  Examination  Program,  14 
percent  permitted  self-directed  studies,  and  5  percent  allowed 
students  to  earn  degrees  through  independent  study.  It  provides 
insights  into  the  degree  to  which  nontraditional  instructional 
innovations  were  utilized  by  community  colleges  in  the  early 


572  Gibson,  Walker  (ed.).  New  Students  i?i  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Twelve  Essays.  Urbana,  111.:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1979.  130  pages. 

Please  see  no.  892  for  the  full  annotation. 

573  Grcathousc,  Lillian,  and  Bedient,  Douglas.  "An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Difficulties  Attributed  to  Individualized 
Instruction. 11  Journal  of  Studies  in  Technical  Careers, 
1980,2  (4),  724-732. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  to  examine  the 
extent  to  which  individualized  instruction  is  used  in  communiiy 
college  typing  classes  and  to  identify  problems  in  the  use  of  the 
individualized  technique.  It  details  the  responses  of  the  heads  of 
secretarial  science  programs  at  thirty-two  Illinois  two-year  colleges 
who  were  nskcd  whether  ten  problems  commonly  associated  with 
individualized  instruction  were  present,  drawing  conclusions  as  to 
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the  effects  of  individualized  instruction  on  course  standards  and 
student  effort  and  whether  there  were  sufficient  instructional 
materials  and  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  the 
individualized  classes.  It  outlines  suggested  solutions  to  problems 
encountered  and  thus  provides  the  reader  with  practical  informa- 
tion on  how  to  go  about  the  individualized  approich  to 
instruction. 

574  Gross,  Ronald.  "The  Other  Open  University,  Part  2.*' 
Planning  for  Higher  Education,  1978,  7  (I),  25-36. 

The  author  informally  discusses  the  efforts  of  community  colleges 
to  produce,  buy,  and  use  iclecourses,  examining  (1)  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Bay  Area  Community  College  '  *  K  vi- 
sion Consortium  and  the  Southern  California  Consortium  for 
Community  College  Television;  (2)  the  organization  and  bent-tits 
of  less  structured,  ad  hoc  consortia;  (3)  the  different  way* 
telecourses  have  been  used;  (4)  the  controversy  over  the  impact  of 
telecourses  on  faculty  employment;  (5)  th^  cost  of  a  typical 
telecourse  program;  and  (6)  the  need  for  more  interaction  and 
support  among  institutions  using  telecourses.  He  concludes  with 
an  outline  of  common  mistakes  made  by  colleges  using  telecourses 
for  the  first  time. 

575  Heath,  Paul  R.,  and  Peterson,  Susan  L.  The  Common 
Market  Concept:  Contracting  for  Community-Based 
Educational  Services.  Monograph  no.  2.  Stockton,  Calif.: 
Cooperative  for  the  Advancement  of  Community-Based 
and  Performance-Oriented  Postsecondary  Education,  1980. 
12  pages.  (ED  190  186) 

This  paper  describes  the  common-market  system  at  John  Wood 
Community  College  (Illinois),  whereby  the  college  contracts  with 
other  area  educational  institutions  to  provide  instruction  for  its 
students.  It  discusses  the  legal  basis  for  the  common-market  system 
and  describes  the  efforts  of  the  college  to  provide  student  services. 
The  authors  outline  the  advantages  of  the  educational  common- 
market  system  to  the  students,  taxpayers,  and  contracting  organiza- 
tions and  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  the 
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contractual  model  m  other  colleges  and  a  checklist  of  factors  to 
consider  in  Forming  a  community-based  contractual  education 
system.  The  paper  is  useful  for  administrators  who  are  seeking 
methods  of  eliminating  duplication  of  effort  among  area  educa- 
tional agencies. 

576  Heermann,  Barry.  Experiential  Learning  in  the  Community 
College.  Topical  Paper  no.  63.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clear- 
inghouse for  Junior  Colleges,  1977.  84  pages.  (ED  HO  909) 

This  paper  introduces  the  concept  of  experiential  learning  and 
explores  means  of  implementing  experiential  learning  programs  at 
community  colleges,  focusing  on  two  broad  categories  of  experien- 
tial learning:  learning  through  life  experience  or  nonsponsored 
prior  learning  and  sponsored  learning  that  is  incorporated  into 
institutional  programs  to  give  students  off-campus  experience  in 
integrating  and  applying  knowledge.  It  includes  several  examples 
illustrating  the  essential  components  of  sponsored  programs  and 
discusses  methods  used  to  assess  and  recognize  nonsponsored  prior 
learning  through  student  portfolios.  It  closes  with  a  description  of 
the  college-wiihout-walls  concept  and  how  such  colleges  operate. 
The  paper  provides  information  of  use  to  persons  planning 
experiential  learning  curricula. 

577  Hess,  Gerhard.  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  Abroad:  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  Overseas  Academic  Programs.  New 
York:  Teachers  College  Press,  1982.  194  pages. 

This  publication  examines  the  mechanics  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  overseas  academic  programs  for  community  college 
students.  It  provides  a  history  of  internationalism  in  higher 
learning  and  presents  a  rationale  for  the  involvement  of  commun- 
ity colleges  in  international  programs.  The  author  reviews 
Rockland  (New  York)  Community  College's  involvement  in 
overseas  programming,  noting  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
college  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  subsequently 
discusses  national  cooperative  efforts  to  develop  overseas  pro- 
grams, the  College  Consortium  for  International  Studies  (a 
national  umbrella  organization  encompassing  overseas  academic 
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programs  of  all  member  colleges),  and  administrative  support 
services  essential  to  international  programs.  He  concludes  with  an 
examination  of  the  impact  of  international  programs  on  faculty 
and  students.  The  work  serves  as  a  guidebook  for  administrators 
wishing  to  involve  their  colleges  in  overseas  programming. 

578  Hill,  Andrew.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Psychology.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  74  pages.  (ED  181  972) 

Please  see  no.  894  for  the  full  annotation. 

579  Hill,  Andrew.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Sociology.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Commun- 
ity Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1980.  57  pages.  (ED  180  572) 

Please  see  no.  895  for  the  full  annotation. 

580  Huther,  John.  "Behavioral  Objectives  and  Guaranteed 
Learning:  Equality  Carried  to  Its  Final  Extreme."  Com- 
rnunity  College  Review*  1973,  /  (2),  30-36. 

The  author  criticizes  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives,  arguing  that 
(1)  the  best  objectives  may  be  difficult  to  identify,  (2)  the 
elimination  of  time  as  a  factor  in  learning  may  simply  replace  one 
screening  technique  with  another,  (3)  the  community  college  that 
seeks  to  stop  screening  students  for  the  university  or  for  employers 
is  out  of  harmony  with  a  society  that  thrives  on  inequality  of 
rewards,  and  (4)  society  does  not  want  students  who  have  achieved 
only  minimum  competency.  He  maintains  further  that  instruction 
with  behavioral  objectives  may  not  lead  people  to  become 
independent  learners  and  suggests  external  audits  to  convince 
community  college  lenders  of  the  limitations  of  the  objectives 
specified. 
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581  Jarvie,  L.  L.  "Making  Teaching  More  Effective/'  In 
Nelson  B.  Henry  (ed.),  The  Public  Junior  College.  Fifty- 
fifth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education.  Part  I.  Chicago:  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  1956,  pp.  213-231. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  20. 

582  Johnson,  B.  Lamar.  Islands  of  Innovation  Expanding: 
Changes  in  the  Community  College.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.: 
Glcncoe  Press,  1969.  352  pages. 

This  publication  provides  examples  of  instructional  innovation 
based  on  visits  to  or  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  159 
community  colleges.  It  reports  innovative  practices  in  the  areas  of 
cooperative  work-study,  programmed  instruction,  audiotutorial 
teaching,  instructional  television,  games  and  simulation,  remedial 
instruction,  student  tutors,  group  instruction,  and  independent 
study.  It  also  discusses  the  relationship  between  social  change  and 
educational  innovation,  aids  and  obstacles  to  instructional 
innovation,  and  trends  and  projections.  The  author  notes  the 
dearth  of  evidence  regarding  the  success  of  instructional  innova- 
tion and  calls  for  increased  evaluation  of  instructional  methods. 

583  Jones,  Emmctt  I,.;  Gordon,  Howard  A.;  and  Schcchtman, 
Gilbert  L.  Mastery  Learning:  A  Strategy  for  Academic 
Success  in  a  Community  College.  Topical  Paper  no.  53. 
Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1975.  51  pages.  (ED  1 15  315) 

This  paper  describes  the  implementation  of  a  mastery-learning 
approach  to  instruction  at  Olive-Harvey  Community  College 
(Illinois),  discussing  the  history  of  experimentation  and  innova- 
tion at  the  college  and  examining  the  tasks  involved  in  developing 
courses  within  the  mastery-learning  framework:  specifying  the 
objectives  and  content  of  instruction;  preparing  final  exams; 
establishing  achievement  criteria;  defining  course  learning  units; 
identifying  the  learning  elements  within  units;  and  constructing 
formative  tests.  It  also  details  operating  procedures,  including  the 
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establishment  of  control  and  experimental  gioups  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  mastery  learning  against  traditional  instruction, 
and  presents  outcomes  in  terms  of  student  achievement,  attrition, 
and  affective  characteristics.  It  concludes  that  a  mastery-learning 
strategy,  when  implemented  with  precise  care,  pioduccs  superior 
results  in  all  academic  areas. 

584  Julian,  Augusta  A.  Utilizing  Telecommunications  for 
Non-Traditional  Instruction  in  the  North  Carolina 
Community  College  System:  Project  Final  Report.  Dur- 
ham: Durham  Technical  Institute  and  North  Carolina 
Consortium  for  Instructional  Telecommunications,  1982. 
MB  pages.  (ED  224  9f>7) 

This  publication  describes,  among  other  comjxnicnis  of  a  state- 
wide project  on  instructional  television,  a  survey  of  618  students 
enrolled  in  telecourses  sponsored  by  a  consortium  of  North 
Carolina  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  It  summa- 
rizes survey  data  on  (1)  the  factors  influencing  students  to  enroll  in 
telecourses,  (2)  their  demographic  characteristics,  and  (3)  the 
delivery,  operational,  and  support  services  that  are  useful  and 
helpful  to  telecoursc  students.  The  author  notes  that  telecourse 
students  are  similar  demograpliically  to  those  in  on-campus 
programs  and  that  the  major  reason  for  telecourse  enrollments  is 
time/place  convenience  coupled  with  interest  in  course  com  em. 
The  work  provides  useful  insights  into  the  characteristics  and 
objectives  of  telecourse  students. 

585  Kohai.  Leslie  (cd.).  Merging  the  Humanities.  New  Direr- 
tions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  12.  San  Francisco: 
Josscy-Bass,  197f>.  10.r>  pages.  (KD  1  IS  334) 

Please  see  no.  896  for  the  full  annotation. 
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586  Kiessol,  Marilyn  (cel.).  Adult  Learning  and  Public  Broad- 
casting. Washington,  D.C.;  A  in  or  i  can  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  69  pages.  (El)  181 
985;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  publication  summarizes  the  activities  and  findings  of  each 
phase  of  the  Adult  Learning  and  Public  Broadcasting  Project,  a 
study  conducted  by  the  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  to  examine  television  usage  in  adult  education.  It 
includes  a  review  of  the  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  commun- 
ity colleges  conducted  in  1978  to  assess  the  extent  of  television 
utilization  for  instruction  and  examines  case  studies  of  station- 
college  cooperation,  legal  issues  affecting  instructional  television, 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Com- 
munity College/Broadcast  Cooperation  in  September  1979.  It  is 
useful  as  a  national  summary  of  the  use  of  broadcast  media  by 
community  colleges  in  the  late  1970s. 

587  League  for  Innovation  in  the  Community  College.  Orien- 
tation to  Instruction  in  the  Community  College:  A  Series 
of  Ten  Self-Instructio?ial  Units  for  Part-Time  Faculty 
Members,  a?id  Other  Instructors  New  to  the  Community 
College.  Los  Angeles:  League  for  Innovation  in  the 
Community  College,  1979.  157  pages.  (ED  196  480) 

This  publication  provides  a  series  of  self-instructional  units  that 
are  designed  to  acquaint  new  instructors  with  the  special  mission 
of  the  community  college  and  with  teaching  and  evaluation 
strategies  that  enhance  instructor  effectiveness.  Included  are  ten 
units  covering  (1)  the  curricular  and  governance  characteristics  of 
the  community  college,  (2)  the  academic  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  students,  (3)  student  personnel  programs,  (4)  the 
writing  of  performance  objectives,  (5)  ways  of  enhancing  learning 
and  motivation,  (6)  guidelines  for  large-group  instruction,  (7) 
individualized  instruction,  (8)  the  selection  and  use  of  instruc- 
tional media,  (9)  test  construction,  and  (10)  criterion-referenced 
grading.  For  each  unit,  it  provides  objectives,  reinforcement 
exercises,  and  suggestions  for  further  reading  that  are  useful  in 
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acquainting  new  community  college  instructors  with  effective 
teaching  techniques. 

588  Lester,  Okiula  R.,  and  Cox,  David  W.  Utilization  of 
Educational  Television  for  Instruction  in  Mississippi 
Public  Junior  Colleges:  A  Technical  Report.  Jackson: 
Mississippi  Authority  for  Educational  Television,  1984.  98 
pages.  (Kl)  244  71G) 

The  authors  investigate  the  use  of  instructional  television  in  the 
Mississippi  community  colleges,  utilizing  information  provided  by 
media  specialist  at  each  college  to  detail  the  types  of  institutional 
support  provided  for  instructional  television,  the  amount  of 
hardware  and  software  available  on  campus,  the  ways  television 
has  been  put  to  use  by  the  colleges,  and  perceived  needs  for  more 
effective  utilization.  They  also  review  the  responses  of  a  random 
sample  of  450  instructors  to  v  survey  soliciting  information  on 
faculty  use  of  instructional  television  and  media  centers,  factors 
influencing  faculty  usage,  and  perceived  needs  for  instructional 
television.  They  note,  among  other  findings,  that  90  percent  of  the 
faculty  felt  that  television  was  a  valuable  instructional  tool  but 
that  only  53  percent  actually  made  use  of  the  medium.  The  work 
serves  as  a  comprehensive  description  of  television  usage  within 
the  state. 

589  Maxwell,  Martha.  Improving  Student  Learning  Skills:  A 
Comprehensive  Guide  to  Successful  Practices  and  Pro- 
grams for  Increasing  the  Performance  of  Under  prepared 
Students.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1979.  518  pages. 

Please  see  no.  782  for  the  full  annotation. 

590  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Fourteen:  Improvement  of 
Teaching."  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  the  Com- 
munity College:  A  Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass, 
1972,  pp.  272-302. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  27. 
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591  Mooney,  William  T.,  Jr.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Chemistry.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Sliuly  of 
Community  Colleges  ami  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  109  pages.  (K»  18?  397) 

Please  see  no.  900  for  the  full  annolaiion. 

592  Mooncy,  William  T.,  Jr.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Physics.  Los  Angeles;  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  106  pages.  (ED  191  534) 

Please  see  no.  901  for  the  full  annotation. 

593  Moore,  William,  Jr.  Against  the  Odds:  The  High  Risk 
Student  in  the  Community  College.  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bsiss,  1970.  244  pages. 

Please  see  no.  783  for  the  fu'  nation. 

594  Morrison,  James  L.;  Watson,  Eugene  R.;  and  Goldstein, 
Jerry.  Compensatory  Education  in  the  Community  Col- 
lege: An  Interactionist  Approach.  Topical  Paper  no.  52. 
Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1975.  60  pages.  (ED  1 1 1  455) 

Please  see  no.  785  for  the  full  annotation. 

595  Murphy,  Richard  T.,  and  Appel,  Lola  R.  Evaluation  of 
the  PLATO  IV  Computer-Based  Education  System  in  the 
Community  College:  Final  Report.  Princeton,  N.J.; 
Educational  Testing  Service,  1977.  446  pages.  (ED  146  235) 

This  publication  describes  and  evaluates  a  demonstration  project 
conducted  in  the  early  1970s  to  assess  Ihe  impact  of  PLATO  (an 
interactive  computer-assisted  instruction  program)  on  community 
college  students  and  faculty.  It  details  the  hardware  and  software 
components  of  PLATO,  the  steps  involved  in  the  implementation 
of  the  demonstration  project  at  five  community  colleges,  and  the 
methodology  employed  to  evaluate  the  project.  It  utilizes  data 
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collected  from  experimental  and  control  groups  to  assess  the  effects 
of  PLATO  on  the  attrition  rates,  knowledge  gains,  and  attitudes  of 
students  in  accounting,  business,  biology,  chemistry,  English,  and 
mathematics  courses  h  also  examines  faculty  attitudes  toward  the 
PLATO  system  ant1  the  impact  of  the  system  on  the  Lominunity 
colleges  themselves.  The  work  provides  useful  insights  into  the 
outcomes  of  a  large-scale  effort  to  introduce  computer-assisted 
instruction  to  the  community  colleges. 

596  Olivas,  Michael  A.  "A  Statistical  Portrait  of  Honors 
Programs  in  Two-Year  Colleges. "  Unpublished  paper, 
1975.  16  pages.  (ED  136  890) 

This  paper  details  findings  of  a  national  survey  conducted  in  1975 
to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  nation's  two-year  colleges  make 
honors  programs  available  to  students  of  exceptional  ability.  The 
author  notes  that,  of  the  644  institutions  responding,  only  47  had 
honors  programs  with  formalized  academic  and  administrative 
structures.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  institutions 
at  least  had  "honors  elements,"  such  as  honors  classes,  honor 
societies,  colloquia,  independent-study  provisions,  or  financial  aid 
based  at  least  partly  on  achievement.  He  concludes  that  the 
development  of  honors  opportunities  for  gifted  students  in  two- 
year  colleges  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  and  a  "fledgling 
attempt  to  educate  one  constituency  in  an  extremely  heterogeneous 
student  population1'  (p.  12). 

597  Oxford,  Jacqulinn  F.,  and  Mooie,  David  M.  "Media  Use 
and  Instructional  Methods  in  Community  College  Science 
Courses  and  Related  Areas. M  Community/ Junior  College 
Quarterly  of  Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (3),  261-270. 

The  authors  utilize  data  collected  in  a  national  survey  of  two-year 
institutions  to  examine  the  use  of  instructional  media  in  commun- 
ity college  science  courses,  comparing  media  usage  in  two  types  of 
classes:  those  in  which  media  usage  accounts  for  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  available  class  time  and  those  in  which  it  accounts 
for  more  than  25  percent.  Among  their  findings  are  that  media 
usage  does  not  decrease  attrition  and  that  the  availability  of  media 
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facilities  unci  assistance*  docs  not  increase  the  frcqncMicy  of  media 
use, 

F98  Piland,  William  K.,  and  Could,  Katliy.  "Community 
Colleges  and  Honors  Programs:  Arc1  They  Mutually 
Exclusive?"  Gollrga  Hoard  Review,  11)82,  (123),  25-27,  3(5. 

This  article  surveys  forty-eight  Illinois  community  colleges  to 
ascertain  the  frequency,  characteristics,  and  features  of  honors 
programs.  Ii  summarizes  results  from  thirty-six  responding 
institutions,  noting:  (I)  only  seven  of  the  respondents  had  honors 
programs  enrolling  between  10  and  100  students;  (2)  entrance 
criteria  usually  include  ACT  score,  grade-point  average,  and 
recommendations;  (3)  specific  features  of  honors  programs  include 
social  activities,  recognition  banquets,  special  class  sections, 
independent  study,  and  recognition  at  graduation;  and  ('1)  most 
programs  are  guided  by  a  faculty  advisory  committee.  The  authors 
conclude  that  honors  programs  are  in  keeping  with  the  compre- 
hensive community  college  mission  and  the  goal  to  provide  a 
quality  education  to  all  who  desire  it. 

599  Purdy,  Leslie,  "Community  College  Instructors  and  the 
Use  of  New  Media:  Why  Some  Do  and  Others  Don't." 
Educational  Technology,  1975, 15  (3),  9-12. 

Please  see  no.  229  for  the  full  annotation. 

600  Romine,  Stephen.  "Perceptions  of  an  Effective  Commun- 
ity College  Instructional  Climate."  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1974,  45  (6),  415-4-19. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  at  twenty-nine 
colleges  in  fifteen  slates  to  determine  student  and  faculty  opinions 
about  the  attributes  of  an  effective  instructional  climate.  It  details 
the  responses  of  2,058  students  and  325  faculty  members  who  were 
asked  to  rate  the  relative  contributions  of  seventy  items  to 
instructional  effectiveness.  The  author  notes  that  both  faculty  and 
students  placed  greater  significance  on  items  related  to  instructor 
behavior  than  on  items  related  to  student  involvement  and 
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i cvs|K>usihil iiy  for  learning,  I  lr  proposes  ;i  series  of  nine  statements 
thiil  tan  bo  used  in  describing  an  e||V<  live  iustiuitiouiil  i  limine  and 
in  developing  faculty  assessment  instruments,  arguing  thai  such 
statements  can  be  developed  and  used  by  individual  colleges  in 
establishing  iusirnc itotial  and  institutional  evaluation  criteria. 

601  Roucche,  John  R.,  and  McParlatic,  William  I  I.  ••Improved 
Instruction  in  the  Junior  College:  Key  to  Kqunl  Opportu- 
niiy."  journal  of  Higher  Education,  1970,  •//  (9),  7I«-71iU. 

The  authors  argue  that  "equal  opportunity  in  the  community 
college  is  more  a  slogan  than  a  fact"  (p.  711),  because  the  colleges 
have  yet  to  adapt  teaching  strategies  |o  the  special  needs  of 
students  with  academic  skills  deficiencies.  They  note  the  large 
proportion  of  remedial  students  who  fail  to  complete  their  courses 
satisfactorily  and  attribute  this  attrition  largely  to  negative  faculty 
attitudes  toward  disadvantaged  students  and  to  teacher  training 
programs  that  do  not  provide  community  college  instructors  with 
requisite  pedagogical  skills.  They  urge  colleges  to  employ  mastery- 
learning  instructional  systems  based  on  behavioral  objectives  and 
variable-length  terms.  The  article  constitutes  one  of  the  strongest 
challenges  in  the  literature  to  the  presupposition  that  community 
colleges  arc  superior  teaching  institutions. 

602  Roucche,  John  E.,  and  Pitman,  John  C  A  Modest  Propos* 
al:  Students  Can  Learn.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bnss,  1972. 
142  pages. 

This  publication  provides  junior  college  instructors  with  an 
introduction  to  mastery-learning  technologies  and  their  applica- 
tion in  developing  instructional  programs  for  nontraditional 
students.  The  authors  argue  that  most  students  can  master  college 
material  given  sufficient  time  and  proper  instruction,  but  they 
warn  that  traditional  modes  of  normative  evaluation  do  not  enable 
colleges  to  meet  the  varied  learning  needs  of  a  diverse  student 
body.  They  define  teaching  as  "the  deliberate  attempt  to  cause 
change  in  learners  by  means  of  predetermined  behavioral  objec- 
tives" (p.  63)  and  discuss  organizational  changes  icquired  to  build 
college  instructional  programs  around  Bloom's  concept  of  mastery 
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learning  They  mm  hide  with  examples  of  affective  and  cnnnlilvr 
learning  ohjc<  lives, 

(303  Sheurnn,  Ron  VW,  and  Tcinpliu,  Uobcri  Ci,,  Jr.  'The 
Debate  over  behavioral  Objectives:  A  Call  for  111 iitK> llK  ibe 
Learner  into  the  Matter  of  Learning,1'  Community  Collw 
Itcview,  \\m>  I  (3),  2S-S0. 

The  authors  mount  the  pros  and  cons  of  behavioral  objectives, 
noting  i lit*  arguments  of  both  proponents,  who  believe  that 
behavioral  objectives  increase  instructional  efficiency  and  facilitate 
learning,  awl  opponents,  who  maintain  that  there  is  little  evidence 
to  indicate  die  value  of  stated  objectives  in  increasing  student 
learning  and  that  complex  human  behavior  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mechanistic  measurements  without  dehumanizing  ibe  teaching- 
learning  process.  They  suggest  that  the  perceptions  of  learners  are 
noi  sufficiently  taken  into  account  when  behavioral  objectives  are 
specified  and  that  the  relationship  between  specifying  behavioral 
objectives  and  measuring  actual  learning  thus  falls  short  of 
expectations. 

604  Shisler,  Clifford  L.,  and  Lveslagc,  Souja  A.  "Awarding 
Credit  for  Noncollegiate  Learning  in  Illinois  Colleges  and 
Universities. M  Community /Junior  College  Research 
Quarterly*  1980,  4  (<t),  309-318. 

This  article  examines  the  extent  to  which  Illinois  colleges  and 
universities  award  academic  credit  for  noncollegiate  learning 
experiences,  detailing  (1)  the  percentage  of  institutions  that  award 
credit  for  training  received  in  the  military  and  in  training 
programs  conducted  by  industries  and  labor  unions;  (2)  the 
percentage  of  institutions  that  award  credit  through  formal  testing 
programs  or  through  individual  assessments  of  life  and  employ- 
ment experience;  and  (3)  the  methods  used  bv  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  assess  noncollegiate-sponsored  instruction  offered 
by  industries  and  the  military.  The  authors  compare  findings  by 
type  of  institution  (community  college,  four-year  college,  and 
graduate  university),  noting  that  public  community  colleges  are 
the  most  receptive  to  crediting  external  learning  experience. 
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<iOH  Vnung,  James,  and  Mealy.  Theiiuau.  Survey  of  l*uu  thr\  of 
Community  (lollegtw  in  (Irtnitiug  Utnlil  for  Non* 
Twhtiofwl  ItVMuhix  tixl>rrinnr\i  Douglas,  Ai  i/,:  Cot  lihc 
College,  M»7ft.  •!«  pages,  <KI)  I5«  15M!I) 

Tills  pitl>li<  ill  inn  details  findings  (if  a  national  suivcy  '  oiuliu  u*d  in 
11)7,0  to  identify  college  practices  in  granting  nedii  lor  iioiihadi- 
I  tonal  learning  expel  ieum,  It  draws  upon  (espouses  fiom  ninety- 
six  colleges  in  sis  regional  accrediting  assoi iatious  10  determine  (I ) 
wlicl Iici  there  were  differences  in  practices  among  colleges 
belonging  lo  dilfeicnt  accrediting  associations;  (li)  whether  the  date 
of  institutional  establishment  altered  credit-granting  practices;  and 
(3)  whether  there  were  differences  in  practices  between  public1  and 
private  institutions,  Among  tin1  findings  is  dial  col  leges  in  all  six 
districts  awarded  varying  degrees  of  credit  for  College  Level 
Kxani ina lion  Program  (CLE1*)  exams,  for  work  experiences,  for 
military  experiences,  for  United  States  Armed  Forces  liisiituie 
participation,  for  courses  taken  in  nouaccredited  institutions,  and 
for  in-service  professional  training,  The  work  is  useful  as  a  review 
of  common  prior-learning  assessment  practices  in  ilie  mid  1970s. 

606  Zigcrcll,  James  J.(  and  Chausow,  IP,  men  M.  Chicago's  TV 
College:  A  Fifth  Report.  Chicago:  Learning  Resources 
Lab,  City  Colleges  of  Chicago,  1974.  38  pages.  (ED  089  80G) 

This  report  reviews  progress  made  in  the  first  eighteen  years  of  the 
"TV  College/'  an  effort  begun  by  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  in 
1956  to  use  broadcast  television  for  instruction.  It  examines  the 
place  of  the  TV  College  within  the  administrative  structure  of  die 
city  colleges,  the  variety  of  course  offerings  provided  by  the  TV 
College,  the  characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  telecourses,  and 
the  costs  involved  in  producing  TV  College  courses.  It  also 
summarizes  the  findings  of  a  study  undertaken  during  the  early 
years  of  the  TV  College  to  compare  the  achievement  of  at-home 
telecourse  students  with  the  achievement  of  students  in  tradition- 
ally taught  classrooms.  It  is  useful  as  a  brief  overview  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  longest  efforts  undertaken  to  incorporate  instructional 
television  in  community  college  education. 
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+  ()Q7  /.igeiell,  James  J,:  O'Kmiikc,  Jnmrs  S,i  and  INilnir, 
Theodnie  W,  Television  in  (loiou .unify  n/u/  Junior 
(!ollvf\t'M  {In  Overview  aw/  (iuulvlinvh  Cos  Alleles:  l\KIC 
(Jlt'iM hiKhmisi1  lor  Juuioi  Colleges;  S^umiisc,  N.Y  •  l\KIC 
Clisuiiifthoiis"  on  Infnmiaiion  Resources,  litiU),  Hi  pages, 
l!0(i  It'!)) 

This  paper  piovidcs,  in  <|uesiinn.aiuhauswcr  formal,  imrndut loiy 
inhumation  on  ihe  use  ol  cdu»  atioind  television  in  the  conuuuuiiy 
collide.  Ii  includes  duee  se<  lions,  (oveiiug  (I)  nuiehl  develop- 
ments in  lelccominunicaiions  use  ;u  iwo«ycar  posisceondaiy 
institutions  in  ihe  United  Stairs;  (U)  what  die  leseaich  says  about 

I  he  use  of  lelecouununicaiuns  hy  adult  icarneis;  and  how  lo  gel 
sin  led  in  using  die  new  media  lo  provide  rosi-elfective  instruction. 

II  selves  as  an  excel  Inn  innoductoiy  guide  for  college 1  >ta<  litionets 
who  need  to  know  how  lelevision  has  heeu  applied  in  the 
community  college  and  what  resources  air  needed  10  start  up  an 
instructional  television  program. 

608  /wcrlinj^  1..  Sleveu.  "F.xpei  icniial  F.diicaiiou  at  a  Com- 
munity College/'  In  John  Puley  (cel.).  hjipletnenting  Field 
Experience  Munition,  New  Direc  tions  for  Higher  Kducu- 
lion,  no.  0.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  197*1.  pp.  1-12. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  990. 
Student  Personnel  and  Support  Services 

609  Ames,  W.  Clark,  and  Eisner,  Paul  A.  "Chapter  Seven:  Rc~ 
directing  Student  Services."  In  George  H.  Vauglian  and  As- 
sociates, Issues  for  Community  College  Leaders  in  a  New 
lira,  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Bass.  1983,  pp.  139-158. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  37. 

610  Barbce,  David.  A  Systems  Approach  to  Community  Col- 
lege Education,  Princeton,  N.J.:  Auerbach,  1972.  184 
pages. 

Please  see  no.  509  for  the  full  annotation. 
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611  HniMnn,  Donald.  "How  Good  Am*  i Couunnnitv 
(iilliW  Adull  hiwiims?"  •-!##««/#  Im<ln\lul>.  I07&.  ?1  (7), 

The  author  melt's  ih.it  Minimis  in  eveninK  | mo^i uiiis  "«|ti  not 
lereive  lilt  *  same  omsideiailou  and  wivites  aetoided  those  nl  i  h* 
tltiyiiinc*  division"  (p,  I !)()),  Holing  dial  many  evening  Modems 
li<<H*rnil y  do  hoi  leeme  uiU*<|iisii«a  tomisrliiiKi  HUiveuieiH 
M'MiMiaiion  m*i  vices  evening  lihiaty  or  raleiniii  seivhes,  or  ilit« 
intention  of  fully  qualified  insuuttois.  Mr  ilismsscH  the  adminis* 
native  and  (iiKim  i.il  piohlems  dial  trad  to  this  situation,  riling  t lit* 
pressure  to  lotus  on  |io|iiil«n9  lii^liMMiiollniriil  enoises  at  ilic* 
e\pejist»of  (ouisrs  (hat  may  actually  he  iiunr  vital. 

612  lUniker,  Clyde  K,;  Plummet,  Koheit  II.;  and  Ith  haidsou, 
Kit  hard  C,  Jr.  "Gliapter  Nine:  The  Studeiu-I'eisnnnel 
Program''  In  Clyde  K.  Hhxkei,  Koheit  II,  Phuumer,  and 
Ki< hard  C  Riehatdson,  Jr.,  The  TwthYon  Collar:  A 
jovial  Synthesis.  Knglewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prenlic ed  lull. 
MM»,  |)|).  239-U68. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  woik  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  7. 

613  Ihooks,  Gary  IX,  and  Avila,  Jose  V,  MA  Ptolile  of  Student 
IVisouncI  Workers  in  Junior  and  Community  C^ilU^es/1 
Journal  of  Co' ?gc  Student  Personnel,  1973,  /•/  ((>),  Ml!- 

Please  see  no.  317  for  the  full  annotation. 

614  Clarke,  Johnnie  R.  Commitment  to  the  Nontrnditumnl 
Student.  Topical  Paper  no.  ,rd.  I .os  Angeles:  F.RIC  Clear- 
inghouse for  Junior  Colitis,  1975.  18  pages.  (F.D  107  IV>1) 

Please  see  no.  171  for  the  full  annotation. 
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(Ufi  Colnn,  AhImii  Mi  miuI  llMwri,  Hoirute  II  'V.hiipiei 
Seven;  Slutleiu  Snvimi  hovidiltn  Ailn|iiiilt<  AttUttiiur." 
In  Aulnn  M,  (ailini  Mini  Ihueme  II  Hnnvn,  The  Anitfh 
tun  Community  College,  Nan  l;i;im  itui;  Jowy'Ma**,  IUHU, 
|)p  Mi9-I90, 

I  oi  ;im  ;iiliu»liitMMi  ol  Ok*  wuik  in  its  cniiiel) ,  please  see  no.  II! 

01  (I  I'nname  lr xam tn;n HimmI.  7V  t'oiei$ii  Stu* 

dent  in  United  Suites  Community  oml  Junior  (.'iW/ftfw  A 
Colloquium  Held  ui  Wiuss/nnuli  limine*  Wisnmun, 
(htober  IS-SO,  /'>77.  New  Voik.  College  Knuaiue  Isvuui- 
Million  lloaul,  1978,  M  pages, 

Plcisenee  no,  l7l!(ot  the  lull  annotation. 

(>17  Davis,  James  M,  'Toieign  Simlfius  in  the  LM'cai  College." 
International  htuaitionol  ami  Cultural  l\xrhtinnet  1971.  7 
(2).  Uft-Sa. 

IMeascsce  no.  I7<i  for  the  lull  annotation. 

G18  Dicnci,  Thomas.  'Toieign  Students  ami  U.S.  Community 
Colleges."  Community  College  Review.  1980,  7  (4).  fiH-«5, 

The  author  notes  tin*  influx  of  huge  nmiihcis  of  foreign  students 
in  community  and  junior  colleges  since  the  early  1970s  and  reviews 
the  literature  on  this  phenomenon,  highlighting  the  concerns 
revealed  in  the  literature  as  they  relate  to  admissions,  fi names, 
language  problems,  advisement  procedures,  ami  cultural  differen- 
ces, He  also  notes  the  implications  for  two-year  colleges  and 
summarizes  appropriate  institutional  responses,  such  as  providing 
adequate  preadmissions  counseling  and  information  to  foreign 
students  and  ensuring  adcqnatr  financial  resources, 

619  Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Eleven:  The  Guidance 
Function.'*  In  Walter  Crosby  Hells.  The  Junior  College. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  315-333. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 
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IVown,  Wadiiiininii,  IM!,J  Amn ii iin  A^Miaiiun  of 
Cunumuiiiy      Junini  tlnUr*^.  I M7tK  Hill  pa^ey  (I  H  IH7 

Please  Mr  no,  1M  lot  ilif  lull  ainifiMiiciiif 

021  (ialmii,  Kuliaid  I,.  "IMim iiy  lor  hume  Kole  AHiviiies  of 
(iiMittM'liM^  in  Million  (Inniuiuuity  (Alleges,"  tltimmun- 
ity/Juniw  tlulW&t  Ht\nm h  (Jurir/rr/y,  PI7K,  Ml),  l>l*7H. 

This  aoi<  |e  describes  a  study  condoned  in  detenninr  whcihei  iheic 
is  a  need  in  irtMftatit/o  the  (oiiiim'Ijiik  piohi»iiiih  nlfned  ai  ihe 
Michigan  community  rollers,  Ii  surveys  ilutr  Kioups  (kmhisHui 
rdmatois,  aduihiisiiaini*,  and  counselors)  to  iuvesiinaie  whethn 
lllry  think  thai  llic*  ftimir*  loir  ol  lilt*  counselor  will  leiuaiu  as 
traditionally  established  (< oiinisiuik  ol  leincdial,  aclituiitviiaiivi*. 
ami  therapeutic  tasks)  or  wlirilirr  t lie  counselor  will  become 
engaged  in  cmeiging  ioIps  that  stress  activities  aimed  at  ptcveilia- 
\ixv  and  developmental  tasks.  The  author  finds  ttial  the  established 
toll*  will  still  be  j»iven  higher  piiority  in  the  next  fenv  yeais  ami 
dial,  despite  changes  iu  educational  philosophy  and  student  body 
clientele,  the  counselors  mle  will  change  °nly  dnougli  a  slow, 
evolutional}'  pint  ess. 

622  Goodman,  Leonard  II.;  Heard,  Richaul  I..;  and  Mat  tin, 
Caiol  L.  "Counseling  Set  vires  in  the  Two-Year  College:  A 
Southeastern  Survey,"  N4SPA  Jnurnnl*  1975.  72  (  I).  1MI- 
2-18. 

This  article  describes  the  t  ounseling  services  available  at  MO  two- 
year  colleges  that  icspondcd  to  a  suivey  conducted  in  the  early 
1970s.  It  Miuuuari/cs  survey  findings  on  the  types  of  organized 
counseling;  services  available,  smdcniM  'uuiselor  ratios,  methods  of 
publicizing  available  counseling  services,  the  types  of  tests  and 
interest  inventories  that  are  available  to  students,  the  frequency 
with  which  follow-up  studies  of  students  are  londucted,  and  the 
titles,  salaries,  and  educational  backgrounds  of  Mudcut  personnel 
directors.  It  also  examines  responses  concerning  counseling  areas 
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thai  tlmuM  l#r  einpha^iod  in  ninu*  tiilri|ii^iirl v  nnri  fcliutnih' 
iimk  U  a*  a  (inuhe  leviw  mI  innihelint{  fivjti**^  in 
MUlllli'ihinil  (OilHilullilV  uillrn^  < t m i  i hh  *lw  *mi lv  IW7'^: 

llaipei,  llainldi  llrivift,  Joanna;  Kelly,  I  Tnente;  and 
Sihiiuill,  KidMitl  II  tiilviwiwit  hwI  timlwtiitw  liifawm* 
Hun  S\\tfm<  Miami.  Mil  ;  Miiiinid)ade  (•uiiinuiiiiiv  (Jul* 
leuo.  IMI,  HI  iiiiRc-%,  (I  D  IU7  77#i) 

Thin  piilduaiinn  destiihes  »hr  Miiiinid>ade  (*nnninniilY  (Plicae 
Ail viM'iiU'iu  ami  (iuuhiiiiinn  lul< u iiummmi  System  (A(ilS).  an  cm* 
liu^  (ompniei  aid  fin  inadunii  advisement  ih.it  i*  designed  mi  in* 
It n mi  Minimis  alnmi  the  pio^iess  ihey  aie  niakinn  In  ( iMiiphiin^ 
pinion  injniiiMHcMh.  Ii  dis<mses  iIm<  need  fur  A(ilS,  the 
inftii ui;ii itiii  luiiHiiiu  and  advaniaKes  o|  ill*  AC1IS  system,  die 
system's  hanhvaie.  us  online  ami  luuh  tapahililirs,  ilir  ihur 
phase*  involved  in  implementing  Hit*  system,  and  lit*  pniemial  use 
id  A(HS  4n  ,i  utadnaiinn  appliiatimi  fik.  Appendixes  Unhide  id) 
AsMMiaie  in  Ails  Snuleiii  Mow  Mode  l,  a  sample*  A(HS  tiaiiMiipi 
u  pon,  and  a  sample*  AG1S  lepori  of  so^rsied  (omses.  The  woik 
selves  as  an  example  of  how  <oinpniei  leilmtdo^y  (an  aid  die* 
aiadnnie  advisement  pun  ess. 

624  Healy.  (Hulks.  Cairn  CuumtlhiR  in  thr  (Utmmumty 
Ctfllrtit.  .Spiin«li<  l(l.  III.:  Thomas,  PI7I.  NOpa^es. 

'Mils  puliltt;i|tiiu  piesents  (ouusrlhijL;  puunlinrs  developed  hy  die 
anilioi  from  inhumation  gained  in  a  snivey  of  200  (ommmiity 
t oiler's,  h  destiihes  coiinsclitiK  pioiedmes  thai  (an  aid  in  eaieei 
choke,  including  a  method  developed  hy  die  anlhoi  in  wlitc  li  the 
t  linn  Iran  is  eaieei  planning  and  piol)leni>solving  skills  and  then 
applies  limn  to  his  or  her  own  plans*  It  piesnns  other  model 
(oimselinj;  pimedmes,  lying  them  u>  psyc  hological  theory. 
Appendixes  oiler  t  aieei  counseling  plans  and  exceipts  fiom  gionp 
loiuiselmg  sessions  held  in  c onuiM m tty  (ollegrs. 


0523  ll!M^iM>,  lull  H    '(  MMMMiMMM  <H|l*fct'  (MUH'tllMtS  t*M- 
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627  Kint/ri,  1'iedniik  C.  (cd,),  ItnpmviuR  rfituulatum  and 
Tuxnsfri  Hrlaiiunships.  Nrw  Dim  linn*  ftii  Cloiinniiniiy 
Cullr^,  no.  S9-  San  haiuisio:  JosM-y-Ha^.  lilHU.  117 
|iaK«v(KI)220MG) 

Please  s<r  tin.  931  f<ir  ihc  lull  annuiatinn. 
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*628  McCabe,  Robert  II.  "Now  Is  ibe  Time  to  Reform  the 
American  Community  College."  Community  and  Junior 
College  Journal,  1981,57  (8),  6-10. 

The  author  reviews  factors  contributing  to  the  development  of  the 
community  college  and  suggests  changes  to  permit  continuance  of 
the  open-door  policy  while  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
academic  standards.  He  discusses  the  societal  origins  of  the  open- 
door  policy  and  the  dilemma  of  maintaining  both  open  access  and 
educational  excellence.  He  calls  for  a  systematic  reformation  of  the 
community  college  educational  program,  including  such  policies 
as  raising  expectations  of  students,  controlling  student  flow, 
providing  more  feedback  information  to  students,  utilizing 
variable-time  and  variable-service  programs,  maintaining  high 
standards,  and  enforcing  student  suspension.  The  article  provides 
one  of  the  most  influential  calls  for  reform  in  contemporary 
community  college  education. 

629  McCabe,  Robert  H.  Why  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
Is  Reforming  the  Educational  Program.  Miami,  Fla.: 
Miami-Dade  Community  College,  1981.  7  pages.  (ED  211 
145) 

This  publication  explains  reform  efforts  undertaken  at  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  (Florida)  to  retain  the  open-door  policy 
while  strengthening  academic  standards.  The  author  argues  that 
increases  in  the  number  of  unprepared  students  and  concurrent 
demands  for  higher  academic  standards  have  "set  up  the  commun- 
ity colleges  for  failure"  (p.  2)  and  calls  for  policies  that  maintain 
the  open  door  but  at  the  same  time  (1)  increase  expectations  of 
students,  (2)  provide  more  feedback,  (3)  direct  students  thi  .ugh 
sequential  programs  based  on  ability,  (4)  implement  variable-time 
and  variable-service  programs,  (5)  maintain  a  commitment  to  high 
standards,  (6)  and  enforce  student  academic  suspension.  An 
appendix  summarizes  evidence  of  improved  student  performance 
seen  one  year  after  these  refoi  is  were  implemented  at  Miami- 
Dade. 
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630  MacLean,  L.  S.,  and  Washington,  R.  O.  (cds.).  Commun- 
ity College  Student  Personnel  Work.  Columbia:  University 
of  Missouri,  1968.  386  pages.  (ED  025  265) 

This  publication  provides  thirteen  essays  examining  problems  and 
projects  related  to  student  personnel  services  at  junior  colleges.  It 
includes  discussions  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  student 
personnel  services,  the  special  needs  of  community  college 
students,  and  problems  and  innovations  in  the  areas  of  admissions 
and  records,  student  orientation,  remedial  services,  counseling  and 
guidance,  student  activities,  and  student  financial  aid  and  job 
placement  services.  It  also  includes  essays  on  faculty  advising  and 
student  personnel  services  in  vocational-technical  institutes.  The 
work  provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  the  student  personnel 
function  as  of  the  mid  1960s,  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
relevant  literature  to  date. 

631  Matson,  Jane  E.,  and  Deegan,  William  L.  "Chapter  Six: 
Revitalizing  Student  Services."  In  William  L.  Deegan, 
Dale  Tillery,  and  Associates,  Renewing  the  American 
Community  College:  Priorities  and  Strategies  for  Effective 
Leadership.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985,  pp.  131-149. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  14. 

632  Medsker,  Leland  L.  "Chapter  Six:  Student  Personnel 
Services  in  Two-Year  Institutions."  In  Leland  L.  Medsker, 
The  Junior  College:  Progress  and  Prospect  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill,  1960,  pp.  141-168. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  25. 

633  Meyer,  A.  M.,  and  Hannelly,  Robert  J.  "The  Student 
Personnel  Program."  In  Nelson  B.  Henry  (ed.),  The  Public 
Junior  College.  Fifty-fifth  yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  1.  Chicago: 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1956, 
pp.  191-212. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  20. 
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634  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Nine:  Student  Personnel 
Services."  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  the  Commun- 
ity College:  A  Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1972, 
pp.  144-180. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  27. 

635  Morrison,  James  L.,  and  Ferrante,  Reynolds.  Compensa- 
tory Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges,  Report  no.  21. 
University  Park:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  State  University,  1973.  60  pages.  (ED 
078  818) 

Please  see  no.  784  for  the  full  annotation. 

636  Morse,  Ed.  Student  Services  Planning  Model  (SSPM). 
Richmond:  Virginia  State  department  of  Community 
Colleges,  1982.  57  pages.  (ED  "  ■!  106) 

This  publication  describes  the  Virginia  community  colleges' 
strategic  and  operational  planning  methodology  for  student 
services  programs,  noting  that  the  model  operates  within  a 
framework  created  by  the  state's  social,  political,  and  technological 
environment.  The  author  outlines  five  model  components:  (1) 
preplanning,  which  includes  the  establishment  of  the  basis  for  the 
plan;  (2)  strategic  planning,  which  includes  a  review  of  mission 
and  services,  an  assessment  of  needs,  and  the  specification  of 
planning  assumptions  and  goals;  (3)  operational  planning,  which 
encompasses  the  specification  of  activities,  resource  requirements, 
and  budget;  (4)  operation  and  management  of  the  student  services 
themselves;  and  (5)  evaluation  of  outcomes.  The  publication 
includes  worksheets,  forms,  and  survey  instruments  used  in  the 
planning  process.  It  serves  as  a  framework  for  planning  and 
developing  student  services  programs. 

637  Nichols,  Donald  D.  "Women's  Programs  at  Public  Com- 
munity Colleges."  Community  and  Junior  College  Jour- 
nal,  1976,  46  (4),  7-8. 

Please  see  no.  187  for  the  full  annotation. 
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638  O'Banion,  Terry.  "Humanizing  Education  in  the  Com- 
munity College."  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1971,  72 
(8),  657-0(58. 

This  article  places  the  community  college  within  the  context  of 
student  criticism  of  higher  education  in  the  1960s,  arguing  that 
two-year  institutions,  like  the  large  multiversity,  operate  on  a 
dehumanizing  production  principle  that  ignores  individuality  and 
molds  students  to  fit  the  requirements  of  employers  or  upper- 
division  institutions.  The  author  calls  for  a  Immunization  of  the 
learning  process  through  courses  in  self-development;  the  aboli- 
tion of  testing  programs,  grades,  and  academic  probation;  the 
involvement  of  students  in  setting  course  objectives;  and  the 
reconccptualization  of  faculty  as  "human  development  facilita- 
tors." The  article  demonstrates  how  the  upheaval  of  the  1960s 
challenged  the  self-proclaimed  reputation  of  the  community 
college  as  "the  people's  college.'1 

639  O'Banion,  Terry,  and  Thurston,  Alice  (eds.).  Student 
Development  Programs  in  the  Community  Junior  College. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1972.  235  pages. 

This  publication  presents  nineteen  papers  authored  by  community 
college  presidents,  deans  of  student  personnel  services,  and 
university  professors  specializing  in  community  colleges  covering 
the  role  of  student  development  programs,  pro  Jems  in  organizing 
student  development  services,  and  the  future  of  student  develop- 
ment in  community  colleges.  The  work  argues  that  student 
personnel  services  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  community 
college  mission  and  shows  how  student  counseling  can  be 
organized  and  evaluated.  It  points  to  internal  and  external 
influences  on  the  development  of  student  personnel  programs  and 
recommends  that  student  personnel  workers  be  especially  trained 
to  staff  community  colleges. 
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640  Ogilvir,  William  K.,  ami  Raines,  Mas  H.  (eds.).  "Part  Six: 
Student  Services."  In  William  K.  Ogihie  and  Max  R. 
Raines  (eds.),  Perspectives  on  t!  r  Communitv  Junior 
College.  New  York:  Appletoti-U'ium  wCrnfis  971, 
pp.  341-392. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  pkvbc  >v    no.  29. 

641  Palola,  Ernest  G.,  and  Oswald,  Arthur  k.  Urban  Multi- 
Unit  Community  Colleges:  Adaptation  for  the  '70s. 
Berkley:  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher 
Education,  University  of  California,  1972.  129  pages.  (ED 
068  096) 

Please  see  no.  163  for  the  full  annotation. 

642  Paradise,  Louis,  and  Long,  Thomas  J.  Counseling  in  the 
Community  Colleges;  Models  and  Approaches.  New  York: 
Praeger,  1981.  220  pages. 

This  publication  provides  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  the 
organization  and  functions  of  community  college  counseling 
programs,  describing  the  need  and  rationale  for  counseling,  the 
major  tasks  of  the  counselor,  and  the  diverse  student  subpopula- 
tions  served  by  community  colleges.  It  includes  further  discussions 
of  the  organization  and  administration  of  counseling  services, 
ways  to  facilitate  individual  and  group  counseling,  the  use  of  tests 
in  counseling,  and  outreach  programs.  It  serves  as  a  useful  state-of- 
the-art  textbook  for  counselors  and  students  of  community  college 
education. 

643  Rippey,  Donald.  What  Is  Student  Development?  Horizons 
Monograph  Series.  Washington,  D.C.:  Council  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges,  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges;  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1981.  109  pages.  (ED  207  619) 

This  publication  advocates  a  theory  of  education  that  focuses  on 
total  student  development  rather  than  on  the  transmission  of 
content  knowledge  within  academic  disciplines.  It  delineates  a 
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student  development  model  t lint  assigns  administrators,  instruc- 
tors, and  counselors  specific  professional  roles  in  meeting  student 
developmental  needs,  classified  under  three  headings:  (I)  l lie 
development  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes;  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  self-determination;  and  (3)  the  development  of  an  ability 
to  control  one's  environment.  It  illustrates  the  application  of  the 
model  in  community  college  settings. 

644  Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  The  Black  Commun- 
ity and  the  Community  College:  Action  Programs  for 
Expanding  Opportunity,  A  Project  Report.  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
Institute  for  Higher  Educational  Opportunity,  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  1970.  60  pages.  (ED  04G  380) 

Please  see  no.  165  for  the  full  annotation. 

645  Status  Survey  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  Sewices  in 
Michigan  Community  Colleges,  Berkley,  Mich.:  Instruc- 
tional Development  and  Evaluation  Association,  1 981.  127 
pages.  (ED  215  714) 

This  publication  outlines  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to  assess 
the  status  of  counseling  and  guidance  services  in  Michigan's 
twenty-nine  community  colleges.  It  details  (1)  the  types  of  services 
provided,  (2)  the  use  and  staffing  of  job-placement  offices,  (3)  the 
different  college  staff  who  have  counseling  or  advisement  respon- 
sibilities, (4)  the  sources  of  career  information  used  by  students,  (5) 
professional  development  activities  of  guidance  personnel,  (6) 
methodologies  used  to  conduct  occupational  skills  needs  assess- 
ments, (7)  efforts  undertaken  to  inform  students  about  available 
career  education  and  guidance  services,  (8)  opinions  concerning 
the  areas  in  which  the  state  could  provide  technical  assistance,  (9) 
features  considered  beneficial  to  community  colleges,  and  (10) 
exemplary  programs.  It  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  state 
technical  bureau  to  disseminate  information  and  render  technical 
assistance. 
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(M6  Thornton,  James  \V.  MChapici  Seventeen;  Suulrni  Person* 
nrl  Services. "  In  James  W.  Thouuon,  The  Community 
Junior  College,  New  York:  Wiley,  15)72,  p|i,  'Jiili-liHM. 

Fcit  sin  annoiaiioti  ol  ihe  work  in  ils  entirely,  please  sir  no.  .'M,  * 

(>47  Thurston,  Alice  S.#  and  Rohhins,  William  A,  (eds,), 
Counseling;  A  Crucial  Function  for  the  /fWM,  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no,  '13,  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Uass,  !!>«;}.  I  l  l  pages.  (KP235  Bfif)) 

This  sourcebook  presents  icn  essays  dealing  with  the  siaius  and 
futuve  of  counseling  in  the  community  college,  including  discus- 
sions of  (1)  counseling  services  that  fluctuate  in  effectiveness 
according  to  the  approach  used;  (2)  ihe  counselor's  expanded, 
highly  professional  role;  (3)  academic  counseling  for  noutradi- 
tioual  and  disadvaniaged  students;  ('!)  the  role  of  uoncouuseliug 
personnel;  (5)  advisement  and  counseling  innovations  at  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College  (Florida);  (6)  the  organization  of 
counseling  services  in  multiunit  systems;  (7)  preservice  training  for 
counselors;  (8)  student  development  programs;  and  (9)  problems 
that  must  be  solved  in  the  1980s  if  the  viability  of  community 
college  counseling  services  is  to  be  preserved.  It  concludes  with  a 
bibliography  of  relevant  literature. 

648  Thurston,  Alice  S.;  Zook,  Fredric  B.;  Neher,  Timothy;  and 
Ingraham,  Joseph.  The  Chief  Student  Personnel  Adminis- 
trator in  the  Public  Two-Year  College.  Horizons  Mono- 
graph Series.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges;  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  1972.  75  pages.  (ED  060  840) 

This  publication  reports  findings  of  two  studies  exploring  the  role 
and  characteristics  of  chief  student  personnel  administrators 
(CSPAs),  describing  procedures  for  each  study,  one  surveying  a 
national  random  sample  and  the  other  surveying  CSPAs  in 
midwestern  institutions.  It  provides  data  on  background  character- 
istics, academic  preparation,  and  career  goals;  program  functions, 
administration,  and  staffing;  and  perceived  administrative  prob- 
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loin*  Major  problems  noted  include*  appaicut  inadequate  pu'puni' 
tinu  lot  the  position,  disparities  between  job  duties  and  perceived 
program  goals,  a  tendency  toward  crisis  management,  iicmiuvolvr- 
mem  in  preparing  own  budget  or  hiring  own  staff,  and  problems 
due  to  uudcrstaffing  and  lac  k  of  funds,  The  authors  conclude  that 
top  administrators  perceive  student  personnel  programs  as  only 
peripherally  important  to  the  junior  college  program  and  offer 
eight  recommendations  to  strengthen  student  personnel  services. 

Libraries  unci  Learning  Resource  Centers 

649  Adams,  Harlem  Martin.  The  Junior  College  Library 
Program:  A  Study  of  Services  in  Ilelation  to  Instructional 
Procedures.  Chicago)  American  Library  Association; 
Stanford,  Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  1910.  92  pages. 

This  publication  reviews  practices  used  to  correlate  junior  college 
library  services  with  curriculum  and  instruction,  utilizing 
responses  from  administrators  at  136  colleges  to  examine  standards 
and  functions  of  the  junior  college  library,  methods  used  to  plan 
library  services  "in  conformity  with  tbe  philosophy  of  the 
curriculum"  (p.  18),  library  services  to  students,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  library.  It  concludes  with  a  description  of  efforts  to 
improve  library  service  at  Menlo  (California)  Junior  College 
dining  the  1930s  and  an  outline  of  selected  principles  for  junior 
college  library  programming.  It  provides  the  reader  with  insights 
into  the  role  of  the  junior  college  library  just  prior  to  World  War 
II. 

650  Allen,  Kenneth.  "Student  and  Faculty  Attitudes/'  Library 
College  Journal,  1970,  3  (4).  28-36. 

This  article  describes  a  study  conducted  at  three  Illinois  commun- 
ity colleges  to  assess  student  and  faculty  attitudes  toward  the 
community  college  library  and  to  determine  how  students  and 
faculty  actually  use  the  library.  It  draws  upon  data  collected  in  a 
survey  of  students  in  randomly  selected  course  sections,  a  survey  of 
faculty,  and  a  survey  of  students  and  faculty  while  in  the  library. 
The  author  examines  opinions  concerning  the  relationship  of 
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library  usage  to  ;i( adfinic  success  and  responses  concerning  the 
leasons  for  mining  In  ilu*  library.  He  compares  tin*  responses  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  full-lime  Modems  and  p;u l-timr 
srmlenls,  vocational  and  nonvorational  students,  and  humanities 
instructors  versus  instructors  iu  oilier  divisions,  The  article  is 
useful  as  an  rxample  of  how  researchers  can  investigate  altitude 
and  usage  patterns  anions  ihe  various  library  constituencies, 

651  AHeu,  Kenneth  W,  Use  of  Community  College  Libraries. 
Hamdcn,  Conn.:  Shoe  Siring  Press,  1971.  IS!)  pages. 

This  publication  reports  findings  of  a  study  combined  at  dure 
Illinois  community  colleges  to  assess  student  and  faculty  utiliza- 
tion of  and  attitudes  toward  library  resources,  It  details  study 
methodology,  which  involved  student  surveys,  faculty  surveys,  and 
surveys  of  students  and  faculty  while  in  the  library,  and  explores 
such  questions  as  (I)  whether  siudents  and  faculty  feel  that  library 
mili/aiion  is  necessary  for  academic  success,  (2)  whether  library 
resources  meet  educational  needs,  (3)  how  often  students  use  the 
library,  (•!)  ho;v  often  faculty  expect  students  to  use  the  library,  (5) 
whether  students  consult  librarians,  and  (6)  which  library 
materials  are  used  by  students.  It  compares  findings  for  students  by 
curriculum  major,  enrollment  status  (full-time/part-time),  and 
educational  level  (freshman/sophomore). 

652  American  Library  Association,  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  and  Association  for 
Educational  Communications  and  Technology.  "Guide- 
lines for  Two-Year  College  Learning  Resources  Pro- 
grams/* College  and  Resem  h  Libraries  Nexus,  1972,  33 
(11),  305-315. 

This  article  outlines  guidelines  that  supersede  the  I960  "Standards 
for  Junior  College  Libraries*'  (no.  655).  It  includes  qualitative 
guidelines  dealing  with  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  learning 
resources  program,  organization  and  administration,  budgeting, 
staff  qualifications  and  duties,  facilities,  materials,  services,  and 
interagency  cooperation.  It  recognizes  the  expansion  of  the  two- 
year  college  library  into  learning  resource  services  and  notes  that 
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the  learning  rcsouue  program  can  he  scattcied  anions  seveial 
cauipus  si ics,  not  located  just  within  i lie*  libiary,  (Note:  lor 
iuloi nun iciii  011  the*  controversies  suuoumling  these  guideline**- 
cs|>ecially  their  lack  of  quantitative  siandaids-~sec  Wallace,  no,  l>8!>,) 

053  Aiuciican  Libraiy  Assoc  iation,  Assoc  iat ion  of  College  and 
Research  Librari.*:*,  and  Association  for  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology,  "Guidelines  for  Two- 
Year  College  Learning  Resources  Programs  (Revised),  Pat t 

I.  "  CulUw  and  livwauh  Libraries  Nvwst  1982,  H  (I),  f>- 
10, 

Tins  article  outlines  suggested  guidelines  that  supersede  the  1072 
"Guidelines  for  Two-Year  College  Learning;  Resources  Programs" 
(no.  <>.r>2).  It  enumerates  diagnostic  and  descriptive  guidelines  in 
the  areas  of  (1)  the  objectives  and  purposes  for  a  learning  resource 
program,  (2)  the  organization  and  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  (15)  budgeting.  (Note:  Part  II  of  die  guidelines  is 
presented  in  no.  654.) 

654  American  Library  Association,  Association  of  College  and 
Research  Libraries,  and  Association  for  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology.  "Guidelines  for  Two- 
Year  College  Learning  Resources  Programs  (Revised),  Pan 

II.  "  College  and  Research  Libraries  News,  1982,  73  (2),  <!!>- 
49. 

This  article  outlines  suggested  guidelines  that  supersede  the  1972 
"Guidelines  for  Two- Year  College  Learning  Resources  Programs" 
(no.  652).  It  includes  diagnostic  and  descriptive  guidelines  for  the 
instructional  system  components  of  learning  resource  programs 
(staff,  facilities,  and  instructional  equipment  and  materials)  and 
provides  guidelines  for  user  services  and  interagency  cooperation 
activities. 
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055  Assoi  i.uioM  o|  College  ;iml  Krsisurh  l.ihiaiics,  ( «tiiiiuiintv 
on  Siaudatds,  "Siaudaids  lor  junior  College  Ulnaiies," 
College  and  liesemrh  Ubunie.s,  l!NiO.  21  CD.  UOO-UOli. 

This  suticlr  pmvides,  accntdiug  in  Wallate  (no.  liHS),  the  liiM 
national  definition  of  lihtaiy  scivices  fur  juliini  colleges,  li 
im  hides  qualitative  ami  quantitative  siandaids  and  guidelines 
dealing  with  (I)  lutictiuus  of  the  junior  college  liluary,  (U) 
siuk  hue  M-l  governance,  (H)  budget,  (  I)  staffing,  (f>)  nillri  lion  si/e 
and  de  •  nctu,  ((>)  liluaiy  buildings,  (7)  lihtaiy  scivicc  and  its 
evaluation,  and  (K)  iiueilihnuy  coopeiatiou. 

G5G  Association  of  College  and  Reseauh  Libiarics,  Nerds 
Assessment  Package  for  Learning  Resource  Services  to 
Handicapped  and  Other  Disadvantaged  Students.  Chicago: 
Junior  College  Libraries  Set  lion,  Association  of  College 
and  Research  Libraries,  l!)78,  M  pages.  (KD  I(H  0.15) 

This  publication  contains  assessment  packages  designed  to 
identify  and  appraise  learning  resource  services  provided  for 
disadvantaged  students  at  two-year  colleges.  It  identifies  eight 
student  populations  for  whom  services  may  be  evaluated;  sight- 
handicapped  students;  hearing-impaired  students;  students  in 
wheelchairs;  the  ambulatory  handicapped;  educationally  disadvan- 
taged students;  students  whose  native  language  is  tint  English; 
foreign  students;  and  students  with  menial  or  psychological 
disorders.  Each  assessment  section  requires  the  evaluator  to  record 
information  about  total  number  enrolled,  numbers  in  component 
groups,  whether  enrollments  have  increased  or  decreased  or  are 
expected  to  do  so,  and  the  names  of  staff  members  providing 
assistance  to  the  students.  It  then  provides  checklists  of  learning 
resources  and  services  already  available,  forms  to  record  results  of 
interviews  with  students,  and  a  plan  to  effect  change.  It  is  useful 
for  colleges  evaluating  their  services  in  terms  of  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 
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057  llendci,  l);iviil  K,  l.fiifirinn  He\ottue\  ami  the  /mWhm- 
Hanoi  /'hijjmihi  mi  Community  Colleges*  llaindeti,  Conn.: 
Ulmuy  hofcssional  Publications,  1  f WO,  2!M  panes, 

'I  his  publication  lepoits  findings  of  a  national  study  imiU'i l;iki*n 
to  assess  iht4  IcmniiiK  icsnuuc  scivices  at  ((immunity  (oIIckcs.  It 
details  methodology,  which  involved  it  stuvcy  nl  ,H!VJ  iiisiiiitiiuiis  its 
well  as  site  visits  ;uul  interviews  with  learning  tcsoiuce  pctsonncl, 
and  examines  (I)  the  intenelaiionship  of  pi  in  t  and  nouptini 
maleiials,  (12)  the  use  of  media  to  provide  pouions  of  the  insliuc- 
lional  pi oki am  in  individual  learners,  (H)  the  scope  of  learning 
icsourcc  scivices  provided,  (I)  the  type  and  si/e  of  learning  tcsoiuce 
facilities,  (5)  the  types  of  services  thai  dhectly  facilitate  iusinu  lion, 
((>)  the  responsihilities  of  s  .  1 T ,  (7)  the  administrative  organization 
of  learning  ics<»une  semee*,  and  (8)  patterns  of  piogtam  develop* 
ineni.  Ii  draus  on  die  siudv  findings  to  provide  guidelines  for  the 
developmeni  of  learning  resource  programs  and  thus  setves  as  a 
basic  refeience  for  program  planners  and  learning  resource 
diiectois, 

G58  Brcivik.  Patricia  Senn.  "Resources:  The  Fourth  R." 
Community  College  Frontiers,  1977,  5  (2),  16-50. 

This  article  recounts  successes  and  failures  in  offering  library 
instruction  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students.  The  author 
argues  thai  successful  library-based  instruction  must  be  directly 
related  to  the  work  that  students  are  doing  in  their  classes  and  that 
sufficient  lime  must  be  secured  from  the  students'  programs  to 
ensure  the  successful  transference  of  the  skills  learned  in  the 
library.  She  outlines  six  principles  of  library  instruction  and  calls 
for  a  re-evaluation  of  the  relationship  between  library  use  and 
school  achievement. 
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050  CiinnuiMk,  Mnvil  M,;  VCn^n,  Maui;  and  UoImm*,  Noi* 
Hunt  (;uoiminmuv  fin  'fMf  /.iftrnw  ln\tiuiliow  Twining 
ftit  .SYf/'/Mifiiio1  in  'kiuV  l.ibuny  l;.w*,  Hannlem  C^iim  ? 
1 .1111  in  Hooks,  l!i:t».UM9|MHt% 

J  hi*  publication  c <Misiiutu*s  a  manual  the  devtdupimut  m 
uiulriKi libuiy  iu*tm<linti  pio^um*  dial  \\\t*  especially 
geaird  towawl  iusiiuuion*  wilh  >ui  ci|irn«clcuii  pcilic  y,  li  di\<uv^ 
itu*  taiionalr  for  hihlioniaphual  insiiuMiou  and  outlines  activities* 
necessity  10  develop,  maintain,  and  evaluate  Mich  pingiam*,  U 
pinvides  samples  of  temhiuK  and  testing  maleiiah,  including 
hems  that  an*  designed  to  acquaint  Modems  widi  ihe  lihraiy  and 
Us  udle<  lions,  i lit*  use  of  ihe  caul  catalogue,  pmper  use  of  lihraiy 
siibjrc'i  headings,  and  the  ost*  of  periodical  indexes.  Ii  also  provide 
comse  outlines,  simple*  woikbook*,  and  tests.  Ii  concludes  with  an 
extensive  bihliouiaphy  on  college  lihraiy  inslnuliou  coveting  die 
yeais  l!Mi&  to  11)78, 

660  Caitci,  F.leanor  M.  "Chapter  Kight:  Application  of  Minos 
in  Libraries  and  I.RCs."  In  Donald  A.  Hollow  and 
Lawieuce  II.  Poole  (eds.),  Microcomputer  Applications  in 
Administration  and  Instruction.  New  Directions  for 
Community  Colleges,  no,  17.  San  Francisco:  JosseydJass, 
1981.  l22|Kixcs.(EI)247  990) 

The  author  examines  the  utilization  of  microcomputers  in 
libraries  and  learning  resource  centers,  citing  example  a  from 
practice  at  the  learning  resource  center  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York's  Coblcskill  campus.  She  discusses  microcomputer- 
related  user  services,  including  equipment  and  software  access  and 
the  provision  of  professional  consulting,  and  elaborates  on  user 
control  systems  based  on  the  organization  of  ihc  facility,  the 
availability  of  staff,  and  the  adequacy  of  microcomputer  resources. 
She  also  details  administrative  applications,  such  as  data  gathering 
and  analysis,  word  processing,  inventory  control,  time  manage- 
ment, data-base  management,  and  electronic  filing.  She  concludes 
that  microcomputers  will  play  a  significant  role  in  library 
automation  by  providing  a  low-cost  approach  to  automation. 
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601  Dale,  Doit*  ty,  11 1  hr  Cnmtmiuiiv  C -*ilk«t*  l  iliM  >  in  thr 
MiiMWOi."  Vnllw*  (Mill  Itrwu  l*  /.|Anivi>i.  M>7rf,  W  tU 
KM  -III. 

This  iif t M  lr  pmvitlr*  (i  iniupniite  plume  n|  mmiuimmimv  inllrge 
Mhniiy.  drawing  upon  visit*  to  ihiuy  our  libtaiin  between  1075 
»mtl  IW7ti»  The  author  ilcviilir*  iht*  various  iriiih  unit  phrase*  used 
(i)  lalirl  ihr  lihuuy  and  examine*  utwU  in  pliytital  fatiliiiei, 
adminhuaiive  oigaiUMtiou,  huok<*elminn  phnrdiur*,  mmIo^o 
iug  wwl  rliu^HlirtliiMi  nheiur*  uliliml,  and  *eivue*  oflrrrd  in 
Minimi*  and  futility,  Slit*  romlmlrs  with  a  depiiiioti  i»l  llie  typical 
community  inllrge  lihraiy  of  ihr  mid  |{)7(K. 

662  Dak,  Doris  («.  7'i4'<><)Vfir  (Vowmimify  aw/  Juniai  College 
Library  lluildin^M  A  ttibliowaphy  of  IUmk\,  Aitkin,  ami 
IWwanh  Stmlirs,  Vance  liihliogiaphirs  Ait  liiirt  line 
Sri  its,  no.  A7-I7.  Montitrllo,  III,:  Vantr  Hiblingiaphies, 
IU82.27  page*. 

This  |.H0>ttrin  bibliography  (with  brief  annotations)  on  iwn-yr.ii 
college  library  buildings  rovm  books,  |)crindical  unit Irs,  ditseria* 
lions,  and  oihri  irsrauh  studirs  piodum!  fiom  t tic*  I%0>  through 
11)80,  It  lists  itrnis  drilling  with  architecture,  iiuriinr  planning, 
ami  die  planning  of  a  nrw  library  building.  It  also  includes 
journal  article*  dial  desciibe  the  library  buildings  on  vaiion*  two* 
year  college  campuses.  It  is  an  invaluable  icsource  foi  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  task  of  designing  a  nrw  library, 

663  Dcunison,  Lynn  C.  "The  Organization  of  I.ibiaty  and 
Media  Services  in  Community  College*."  College  and 
Research  Libraries.  1978,  )9  (2).  123-129. 

This  article  studies  community  college  learning  resource  centers  to 
determine  whether  differences  in  their  organizational  structures  are 
associated  with  differences  in  the  levels  of  services  provided.  It 
describes  the  differing  organizational  patterns  of  twenty  learning 
resource  centers  in  terms  of  the  physical  integration  of  print  and 
nonprint  materials,  the  integration  of  those  materials  in  the 
catalogue,  and  the  way  in  which  staff  positions  are  differentiated. 
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It  examines  these  patterns  in  relation  to  three  indicators  of  service 
quahly:  the  promotion  of  the  center  in  the  college's  general 
catalogue,  restrictions  (if  any)  on  the  use  of  materials,  and  efforts 
at  self-evaluation.  It  draws  only  tentative  conclusions  about  the 
relationship  of  center  organization  to  service  quality  but  provides 
the  reader  with  insights  into  the  differing  ways  that  learning 
resource  centers  organize  their  materials  and  staff. 

664  Edsall,  Shirley.  "The  Community  College  Librarian:  A 
Profile."  Community  and  Junior  College  Journal,  1976,  -16 
(4),  32-33. 

This  article  details  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  1,662  full-time 
librarians  employed  at  508  community  colleges,  pioiiling  the 
respondents  in  terms  of  sex,  age  at  which  they  entered  the 
profession,  educational  background,  prior  work  experience, 
participation  in  professional  activities,  job  satisfaction,  and 
academic  status  on  the  college  staff.  The  author  concludes  that 
community  college  librarians  are  committed  to  their  profession, 
even  though  the  majority  were  unoriented  to  the  special  mission  of 
the  community  college  at  the  time  they  were  first  employed. 

665  Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Seventeen:  The  Library." 
In  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  443-472. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 

*666  Johnson,  B.  Lamar.  Vitalizing  a  College  Library.  Chicago: 
Amerir-  -  Library  Association,  1939.  122  pages. 

This  publication  describes  a  program  at  Stephens  College 
(Missouri)  that  placed  the  library  at  the  center  of  the  college's 
educational  effort.  It  outlines  three  program  objectives:  (1)  to 
assure  that  the  library  contributes  to  the  instructional  program,  (2) 
to  teach  students  how  to  use  books  effectively,  and  (3)  to  lead 
students  to  read  for  pleasure.  It  provides  details  on  how  each  of 
these  objectives  was  met  and  describes  the  breadth  of  library 
materials  essential  to  a  successful  program,  including  art,  music, 
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and  films.  It  also  discusses  the  administration  of  the  program, 
including  record  keeping  and  the  budget.  The  work  provides  an 
early  and  classic  example  of  the  central  role  played  hy  junior 
college  libraries  in  the  instruct!'  M  program;  the  author  was,  at 
the  time,  both  head  librarian  rv  ''  in  of  instruction. 

667  Johnson,  B.  Lamar  (cd.;.  The  Junior  Collrve  Library. 
Occasional  Report  from  UCLA  Junior  Collegr  Leadership 
Program,  no.  8.  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California, 
1965.  96  pages.  (ED  012  606) 

This  publication  presents  sixteen  papers  delivered  at  the  1965 
Conference  on  the  Junior  College  Library,  including  discussions 
of  the  role  of  the  library  as  an  agency  of  instructional  improve- 
ment, library  operations  at  Stephens  College  (Missouri)  under  the 
leadership  of  B.  Lamar  Johnson,  barriers  encountered  by  librarians 
in  their  attempt  o  become  part  of  the  college's  educational 
program,  the  history  of  junior  college  library  standards  established 
by  the  American  Library  Association,  and  the  institutional 
accreditation  process  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  junior 
college  library.  It  also  profiles  the  libraries  at  eight  individual 
institutions.  It  serves  a:>  insightful  background  reading  on  the 
educational  role  of  junior  college  libraries  as  of  the  mid  1960s. 

668  Martin,  Elizabeth,  and  others.  Junior  College  Library 
Personnel  Needs:  Report  of  a  Survey  1966-67.  Chicago: 
American  College  and  Research  Libraries,  1967.  7  pages. 
(FD  014  983) 

Utilizing  data  from  a  survey  of  201  junior  colleges  to  assess  junior 
college  library  personnel  needs  in  1966-67,  the  authors  define  four 
levels  of  personnel:  professionals,  seiniprofessionals,  technicians, 
and  untrained  staff.  For  each  category,  they  determine  (1)  the 
numLar  of  staff  currently  employed,  (2)  the  optimum  number  of 
employees,  (3)  the  number  of  positions  for  which  funding  is 
available,  and  (4)  the  number  oi  applicants.  They  also  examine 
requisite  skills  and  knowledge  fo*  staff  at  each  level  and  whether 
these  skills  are  learned  through  course  work  or  through  job 
experience.  The  findings  reveal  that  there  was  significant  under- 
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staffing  in  the  late  1960s  but  that  this  probably  resulted  more  from 
a  lack  of  funds  than  from  a  lack  of  applicants.  The  work  serves  as 
a  brief  overview  of  junior  college  library  staffing  problems  in  the 
growth  era  of  the  1960s, 

669  Matthews,  Elizabeth  W.  "Trends  Affecting  Community 
College  Library  Administrators."  College  and  Research 
Libraries,  1977,  38  (3),  210-217. 

This  article  details  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  the  directors  of 
libraries  and  learning  resource  centers  at  public  comprehensive 
community  colleges,  utilizing  responses  from  465  directors  to 
examine  (I)  their  administrative  titles,  (2)  their  professional 
backgrounds  and  demographic  characteristics,  (3)  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  (4)  their  positions  within  college  administra- 
tive hierarchies.  The  author  concludes  that  the  directors  have  had 
to  take  on  roles  beyond  that  of  the  traditional  librarian  to  become 
"analyst(s)  and  designer(s)  of  instructional  systems  with  a  concern 
for  planning  a  learning  environment**  (p.  216). 

670  Matthews,  Elizabeth  W.  "Update  in  Education  for  Com- 
munity College  Library  Administrators."  Journal  of 
Education  for  Librarianship,  1979,  19  (4),  304-3 1 1. 

This  article  surveys  chief  administrators  of  community  college 
learning  resource  centers  to  solicit  their  opinions  concerning  their 
educational  preparation.  It  investigates  (I)  the  respondents' 
preparation  in  media  techniques,  (2)  whether  their  academic 
preparation  adequately  prepared  them  for  their  careers,  (3) 
preparation  in  specific  subject  areas,  such  as  reference  or  catalogu- 
ing, (4)  academic  courses  and  training  that  the  respondents 
would  recommend  for  future  directors,  and  (5)  the  highest  degree 
attained.  Among  the  findings  is  that  chief  administrators  are 
highly  educated  and  generally  well  prepared,  although  lack  of 
preparation  is  indicated  in  certain  areas,  such  as  audiovisual 
materials. 
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671  Means,  Robert  P.  "Comprehensive  Statewide-  Needs 
Assessment  of  Community  College  Library  Personnel."  In 
Floyd  C.  Pennington  (ed.),  Assessing  Educational  Needs  of 
Adults.  New  Directions  for  Continuing  Education,  no.  7. 
San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1980,  pp.  25-35. 

The  author  summarizes  findings  of  a  statewide  survey  conducted 
to  identify  the  continuing  education  needs  and  preferences  of 
professional  and  nonprofessional  staff  at  the  libraries  of  the 
Illinois  community  colleges.  He  reviews  data  related  to  (1)  the 
extent  to  which  staff  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  the  field,  (2)  the 
incentives  and  obstacles  to  participation  in  continuing  education, 
(3)  the  job-related  tasks  in  which  staff  see  a  need  for  continuing 
education,  and  (4)  staff  preferences  for  methods  and  types  of 
continuing  education.  He  also  provides  an  in-depth  discussion  of 
the  survey  methodology  employed  and  thus  presents  useful  how-to 
information  for  college  practitioners  charged  with  the  task  of 
conducting  continuing  education  needs  assessments. 

672  Mosley,  Madison,  Jr.  "A  Profile  of  the  Library  Learning 
Resources  Center  in  Small  Community/Junior  Colleges." 
College  and  Research  Libraries,  1984,  45  (5),  392-395. 

This  article  surveys  twenty-eight  library  learning  resource  centers 
at  small,  rural  two-year  colleges  to  identify  selected  administrative 
practices.  It  summarizes  data  pertaining  to  the  division  of 
functional  units,  the  title  of  the  director  and  his  or  her  place  in  the 
college's  administrative  organization,  staffing  patterns,  duties  of 
nonprofessionals,  classification  systems  used,  the  type  of  catalogue 
used,  participation  in  computer  networks,  circulation  systems,  on- 
line services  in  effect,  and  instructional  assistance  provided  to 
faculty.  He  sees  limited  staff  and  lack  of  automation  as  deleterious 
to  the  quality  of  library  service. 
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673  Oibnu,  Deborah.  "The  learning  Resources  Center  al  ilic 
Community  College:  lis  Function  sincl  Future."  Commun- 
ity College  Frontiers.  1980,  X  (3),  29-34. 

This  article  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  functions  and 
organization  of  community  college  learning  resource  centers 
(LRCs).  It  outlines  ihe  many  services  provided  hy  LRCs  in  the 
areas  of  instructional  support  and  materials,  discusses  the  steps  an 
LRC  director  can  take  to  implement  the  learning  resource  concept, 
and  examines  the  LRC  organizational  structure.  It  concludes  with 
a  discussion  of  the  new  technologies  that  will  affect  LRC 
operations  in  the  future.  The  article  provides  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  what  the  LRC  is,  how  it  is  organized,  and  how  it 
differs  from  the  traditional  library. 

674  Peskind,  Ira  J.  "The  Junior  College  Library/*  Library 
Trends,  1975,  23  (3),  383-390. 

The  author  considers  the  unique  characteristics  of  junior  college 
library  service  for  students  in  music  and  fine  arts  programs,  briefly 
describing  the  objectives  of  junior  college  education  and  noting 
the  diversity  among  students  and  the  emphasis  on  instructional 
innovation.  He  contrasts  approaches  to  music  and  fine  arts 
curricula  at  two-  and  four-year  institutions,  emphasizing  the  role 
and  type  of  instructional  materials  used.  He  illustrates  how  a 
junior  college  library  integrates  its  services  with  instruction  by 
describing  library  services  in  music  and  fine  arts  at  Loop  College 
(Illinois).  He  proposes  that  junior  college  libraries  continue  the 
trend  toward  innovation,  despite  limitations  of  space,  facilities, 
staff,  and  budget. 

675  Platte,  James  I.  (ed.).  The  Status  and  Prospects  of  Library/ 
Learning  Resource  Centers  at  Michigan  Community 
Colleges.  Lansing:  Michigan  Community  and  Junior 
College  Library  Administrators  and  the  Michigan  Com- 
munity College  Association,  1979.  96  pages.  (ED  181  954) 

This  publication  reports  the  results  of  a  1979  survey  of  twenty-nine 
Michigan  community  college  libraries  and  learning  resource 
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miters,  providing  background  information  on  the  responding 
colleges  and  osauiinhig  (I)  types  of  services  offered,  including 
library  orientation,  reference,  and  audiovisual  services;  (2)  the  size 
and  variety  of  the  collection,  its  use,  and  its  circulation;  (3)  staffing 
patterns  and  tusk  allocation;  and  (-1)  budgets,  It  compares  daia, 
where  applicable,  to  those  reported  in  a  similar  study  concluded  in 
1971 .  Among  the  conclusions  noted  are  that  the  percentage  of  staff 
time  devoted  to  acquisitions  activities  has  been  reduced  since  1969- 
70  and  that  this  shift  suggests  that  librarians  are  spending  less  time 
on  collection  development  and  more  time  in  instruction  and 
promotional  roles. 

676  Reeves,  Pamela.  "Junior  College  Libraries  Enter  the 
Seventies.  "  College  and  Research  Libraries*  1073,  34  (I),  7- 
15. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  study  involving  a  national  survey 
of  250  junior  college  libraries  and  visits  to  an  additional  53  college 
libraries  in  twenty-one  states  (including  the  "pacesetter*1  states  of 
California,  Florida,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Texas,  and 
Washington).  It  briefly  describes  common  practices  in  library 
instruction,  cooperation  with  the  libraries,  collection  development, 
and  automation  and  examines  data  related  to  volumes  per  full- 
time-equivalent  student,  library  staff  per  full-time-equivalent 
student,  the  ratio  of  professional  to  nonprofessional  staff,  and 
hours  of  operation,  making  some  comparisons  with  university 
libraries.  The  author  attempts  to  shift  the  focus  of  junior  college 
library  literature  from  the  definition  of  standards  to  the  description 
of  actual  practices. 

677  Holland,  Joanne.  "A  Look  at  Ontario  LRCs."  Canadian 
Library  Journal,  1983,  40  (3),  157-161. 

This  article  provides  an  introduction  to  the  learning  resource 
centers  of  the  Ontario  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology 
(CAATs).  It  briefly  describes  the  mission  and  structure  of  Ontario's 
community  college  system  and  defines  the  learning  resource  center 
concept,  under  which  all  formats  of  learning  materials  (including 
books  and  audiovisual  materials)  are  housed,  administered,  and 
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organized  by  a  single  college  unit «  The  author  nam  the  historical 
evolution  of  this  concept  and  cites  various  Canadian  government 
documents  describing  how  Ontario  adopted  much  of  (he  struc  ture 
of  the  American  community  college  and  committed  itself  to  the 
development  of  learning  resource  centers  at  its  two-year  colleges. 

678  Tanis,  Norman  E.  (cel.)-  "Reference  Service  in  Junior 
Colleges:  Growing  CIkiIIviirc/1  HQ,  1969,  9X  105-123, 

Kight  articles  on  library  reference  services  in  junior  colleges 
include  discussions  of  the  role  of  reference  librarians  in  the 
community  college,  the  c;ise  for  considering  nonbook  materials  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  reference  collection,  and  new  techniques  to 
increase  student  access  to  reference  sources.  They  also  examine  the 
function  of  media  counseling  in  reference  services  and  special 
reference  services  for  technology  programs.  They  serve  the  reader 
as  an  overview  of  reference  policies  and  practice  in  junior  colleges 
during  the  laic  1960s. 

679  Tanis,  Norman  E.,  and  Powers,  Milton.  "Profiles  of 
Practice  in  the  Public  Junior  College  Library."  College 
and  Research  Libraries,  1967,  28,  331-336. 

The  authors  propose  a  "minimum  quantitative  threshold  standard 
for  adequacy  in  public  junior  college  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States"  (p.  333),  defining  this  threshold  in  terms  of  median 
annual  budget,  staffing,  and  collection-size  data  gathered  for 
accredited  public  two-year  colleges  that  have  enrollments  of  n» 
least  1,000  full-time-equivalent  students  and  that  have  been  • 
operation  for  at  least  seven  years.  They  suggest  that  junior  collot 
falling  below  these  benchmarks  may  be  providing  inferior  service 
to  students  and  demonstrate  how  the  benchmark  data  may  be 
charted  and  used  by  librarians  to  compare  the  progress  of  their 
own  libraries.  The  article  provides  an  example  of  one  attempt  to 
define  library  standards  during  the  growth  era  of  the  1960s. 
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G80  Thomson,  Ssuah  K.  Lawtin$  llesourve  Centers  in  Com- 
munity  Colleges:  A  Study  of  lludget.s  and  Sendees.  Chi- 
cago: Aiucruaii  I-ibrary  Association,  11)75,  MO  pages. 

Tliis  publication  examines  the  interrelationship  between  expendi- 
tures and  service  programs  in  twenty-seven  community  college 
library  learning  resoiuec  <  enters  in  California,  Florida,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Ohi  \  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  h 
draws  upon  interviews  with  uul  surveys  of  key  personnel  at  these 
learning  resource  centers  to  gather  information  on  features  of  the 
learning  resource  program;  huclgets,  purchasing  policies,  and 
grants;  student  utilization  oi  media  hardware  and  software;  and  the 
production  of  audiovisual  materials.  It  is  useful  in  understanding 
variances  in  budgeting  and  service  patterns. 

681  Truett,  Carol.  "Services  to  Developmental  Education 
Students  in  the  Community  College:  Does  the  Library 
Have  a  Role?"  College  and  Research  Libraries,  1983,  -/•/ 
(1),  20-28. 

This  article  draws  upon  a  survey  of  fifty-two  community  college 
libraries  in  Tex.i  to  identify  library  services  performed  for 
developmental  students  and  to  assess  the  relationship  between 
these  services  and  student  persistence,  The  author  notes,  among 
other  findings,  that,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  responding 
colleges  had  developmental  education  programs,  63  percent  did 
not  offer  special  library  instruction  for  remedial  students,  and  that 
there  was  no  correlation  between  the  number  of  special  library 
services  offered  and  student  persistence,  She  confirms  earlier 
research  revealing  low  levels  of  library  service  to  the  developmental 
program  and  warns  that  library  services  may  be  growing  less 
relevant  to  student  needs  as  ever-larger  proportions  of  the 
community  college  curricula  are  devoted  to  remedial  instruction. 
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*682  Veil,  I'rii/.  The  Community  College  Library,  Gniinihu- 
lions  in  Lihiaiiausliip  and  lufoi tuaiion  Srienco,  no,  II, 
Wcsipori,  Conn,:  Greenwood  Press,  1075.  221  pago,  (KI) 
112  858) 

This  publication  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  state  of 
the  community  college  library,  reviewing  its  history  and  discussing 
issues  related  to  personnel,  administrative  organization,  tec  hnical 
services,  types  of  learning  materials  and  equipment  housed, 
microforms,  types  of  services  offered,  and  cooperative  arrange- 
ments and  extension  of  services  to  other  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions, It  also  examines  library  standards  and  guidelines,  problems 
in  planning  the  library  building,  and  educational  movements  and 
developments  that  affect  the  library.  It  draws  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  th<*  junior  college  literature,  institutional 
publications,  questionnaire  replies,  the  author's  correspondence, 
meetings  at  conferences,  and  on-site  visits.  The  work  serves  as  a 
comprehensive,  though  dated,  textbook  on  the  community  college 
library. 

683  Wallace,  James  O.  "Two-Year  College  Library  Standards." 
Library  Trends,  1972,  21  (2),  219-232. 

This  article  provides  a  brief  history  of  the  efforts  undertaken  to 
develop  standards  and  guidelines  for  two-year  college  libraries.  It 
examines  the  development  and  landmark  nature  of  the  1960 
"Standards  for  Junior  College  Libraries"  (no.  655),  the  controver- 
sies surrounding  those  standards,  and  the  steps  leading  to  the  1972 
"Guidel  incs  for  Two- Year  College  Learning  Resources  Programs" 
(no.  652).  It  serves  as  useful  background  reading  for  those 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  parties  involved  in  the 
development  of  two-year  college  library  standards. 

684  Wallace,  James  O.  "Newcomer  to  the  Academic  Scene: 
The  Two- Year  College  Library/Learning  Center."  College 
and  Research  Libraries,  1976, 37,  503-513. 

This  article  reviews  the  development  of  the  two-year  college  library 
in  light  of  junior  college  history.  It  discusses  the  early  years  of  the 
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junior  college,  c 1 1  c  junior  college  movement  of  MMf»-  19(H), 
developing  professional  support  for  the  junior  college  lilnuiy,  ami 
iho  broadening  of  library  servic  es  to  meet  the  expanding  cumnlim* 
ity  college  mission.  The  author  argues  that  today's  community 
college  library  ran  be  differentiated  from  other  types  of  libraries  by 
its  (I)  commitment  to  involvement  in  instruction,  (2)  utilization  of 
a  variciy  of  media,  (8)  inclusion  of  both  librarians  and 
educational-technology  specialists  on  its  professional  sniff,  and  (1) 
development  of  a  support  staff  that  includes  media  technicians  as 
well  as  traditional  library  assistants. 

685  Wallace,  James  O.  "  Two- Year  College  Learning  Resources 
Standards/'  Library  Trends,  1982,5/  (I),  21-31. 

This  article  chronicles  the  efforts  uudernkcn  by  community 
college  librarians  to  utilize  and  revise  the  1972  "Gi  i  telines  for 
Two-Year  College  Learning  Resources  Programs"  (no.  652).  The 
author  reviews  research  studies  that  have  been  undertaken  to  assess 
learning  resource  programs  against  the  qualitative  criteria 
outlined  in  the  guidelines  and  details  the  problems  encountered  in 
supplementing  the  guidelines  with  quantitative  standards.  He 
examines  the  use  of  these  quantitative  standards  in  subsequent 
research,  noting  the  pros  and  cons  of  applying  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEG1S)  dam  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  colleges  that  meet  minimum  standards.  The  article 
serves  as  a  summary  of  the  work  on  community  college  library 
standards  during  the  1970s. 
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Although  two-year  institutions  started  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth century  as  junior  colleges  providing  prcbaccalaureate 
instruction  at  the  13th-  and  Mtli-grade  levels,  vocational  program- 
ming has  become  a  mainstay  of  the  modern  two-year  college 
curriculum.  Since  the  mid  1970s,  the  rise  in  occupational  enroll- 
ment has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  large  increase  in  total 
enrollments  and  in  most  states  lias  in  fact  outstripped  the  rise  in 
transfer  enrollment.  This  chapter  lists  those  works  that  deal  with 
the  vocational  curriculum.  The  literature  is  subdivided  under  four 
headings:  the  developing  two-year  college  role  in  occupational 
education  (nos.  686-706),  program  and  curriculum  development 
(nos.  707-728),  program  evaluation  and  outcomes  (nos.  729-742), 
and  miscellaneous  writings  on  occupational  education  (nos.  743- 


Thc  Developing  Two-Year  College  Role  in  Occupational 
Education 

The  first  twenty-one  works  cited  in  this  chapter  (nos.  686- 
706)  trace  the  growth  of  vocational  education  in  the  two-year 
college  from  the  1920s  through  the  early  1980s.  Bennett's  pioneer- 
ing work  on  Vocational  Education  of  Junior  College  Grade  (no.  688) 
justified  college  participation  in  occupational  curricula  on  the 
basis  of  the  need  to  irain  people  for  a  growing  number  of  middle- 
status  careers  that  require  a  level  of  education  midway  between  the 
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high  mIiooI  diploma  and  the  biMcalaiueate  drgree,  Dm  lug  Ibf 
HMOs  Wultcr  Crosby  Krlh  (nos,  005,  ii%)  c  inpliasiml  the  need  for 
"terminal  ••il^•«■a•it«|•,  programs  that  would  ccniihiiic*  vocational 
and  general  studies  iu  a  capstone  c tin i< uliiiii  for  the  vast  majoiity 
of  students  destined  never  to  attain  t lit*  bactalameatc  degree.  Lain, 
advocates  of  du4  cateer  education  movement,  including  (licdc  (no, 
701),  espoused  a  'Vaiccr  ladder  concept  whereby  community 
college  occupational  program-*  would  he  aiticulatcd  with  high 
st iiools  and  four-year  college  programs  in  a  muhisegmeutal  rffoii 
to  promote  student  cateer  development  from  made  !)  through  the 
baccalaureate, 

Loiuhardi's  l!)7H  enrollment  analysis  (no.  703)  clcaily 
demonstrates  iliac  vocational  programs  now  rival  the  transfer 
curriculum  in  terms  of  si/c.  But  the  growth  of  the  occupational 
curriculum  does  not  continue  unquestioned.  Arns  (no.  G86)  notes 
the  difficulty  of  developing  occupational  curricula  in  ligh*  of 
increased  job  specialization  and  an  unstable  labor  market.  Grubb 
(no.  702)  argues  that  community  college  leaders  exaggerate  the 
numbers  of  jobs  available  to  graduates  and  make  unrealistic  claims 
about  the  role  of  occupational  education  in  solving  economic 
problems.  Baron  (no.  687)  asserts  that  growth  in  the  vocational 
curriculum  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  transfer 
function.  More  serious  criticisms  have  been  made  by  the  social 
critics  of  the  community  college,  whose  works  are  listed  in  Chapter 
Twelve. 

Program  and  Curriculum  Development 

Besides  items  dealing  with  the  community  college  role  in 
vocational  education,  the  literature  includes  several  works  that 
examine  occupational  program  and  curriculum  development. 
Harris  and  Grede  (no.  717)  provide  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
analyses  of  the  program  development  process,  examining  trends  in 
the  auricular  structures  of  certificate  and  associate  degree 
programs  in  business,  engineering,  allied  health,  and  public  and 
human  services.  Another  comprehensive  work  is  provided  by 
Mayer  (no.  721),  who  presents  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
literature  (as  of  1971)  on  curriculum  design  and  development  in 
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poMNetoiuluy  vm  iiiiniial  <  chu  uitoi  ,  ()[\m  i  unit  uluui  develop? 
meni  iheiues  evmuinnl  in  tlx*  liieiamie  hit  link*; 

•  >(*iu*\vic|c*  c  u4M<liiii«tiuii  ui  v< »<  iu i« uiii I  nluMiiuti  ( lit 711,  7 Hi); 

•  ilu*  ililftiemial  m\h  of  vocational  unci  nilm  t  unit  uki  (no,  7«7); 

•  lompeiiiiun  horn  mlin  types  o|  institutions  that  ptovide 
iissoi  iate  dcgice  vocational  pmgiatm  (no.  7  HI); 

•  the  use  of  advisoiy  t  oinmiUecN  (no,  720,  721); 

•  cm i ic  iiliim  development  in  specilii  m  <  upaiinuul  lields 
(nos,  7(Kll7HK7IS,7IHa7Sri,  78<i):;iiiil 

•  die  adoption  of  inMiin  lioiiul  innovai ions  in  vocational 
t  unit  ul;i  (no,  707), 

In  addition,  manuals,  ( In <  kf istst  and  oihci  aids  have  hern 
developed  for  those  who  aie  chaiged  with  the  icsponsihility  of 
planning  vocational  cunicula,  These  items  include  nos.  70H.  715. 


Vocational  programs  air  inns'  often  evaluated  against  two 
student  outcome  measures,  One  measure  is  the  percentage  of 
graduates  who  find  employment  in  the  areas  for  which  they  weie 
trained.  Researchers  using  this  measure  employ  follow-up  analy- 
ses, such  as  those  presented  in  nos.  732,  7.13,  734,  and  735.  The 
second  measure  is  the  "rate  of  return"  to  investment  in  the 
vocational  program.  Studies  utilizing  this  measure  (nos.  729,  730, 
731)  annlyze  estimated  lifetime  earnings  streams  to  determine  the 
added  income  that  graduates  can  expect  to  enjoy  as  a  result  of  their 
investment  of  tuition  and  forgone  earnings  during  the  training 
program.  Both  follow-up  and  rate-of-return  studies  have  consider- 
able limitations.  Williams  and  Snyder  (no.  741)  note  that  most 
follow-up  studies  suffer  from  low  response  rates  and  a  host  of 
other  methodological  flaws.  As  for  rate-of-return  analyses,  they  are 
based  on  questionable  estimate*  of  future  lifetime  earnings  and  do 
not  consider  nonpecuniary  benefits  that  accrue  to  students*  To 
date,  studies  examining  the  benefits  accrued  to  vocational 
education  students  have  served  primarily  to  underscore  the  extreme 
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dilfituliie*  involved  in  luniliiMiiiH  mhIi  ihmiiIi  NVIm Mmi  ih** 

llliljfUilY  ul  undent*  MllW'vdullV  I  *  ll^l  i'Ull*U  iVUltlll  and  U'luiliri 

Mihlnih  liriirftt  in  ml  in  a  lr»\  iaunihlf  ww\>  ate  i\\\rM\tnu  iImi 

MUi-rlliitieuiN  Writing  on  Ouupuiluiiid  l.dwiitluu 

The  inuaiiliuH  litnauuc  «Mt  totaiioual  rduMlion  tmn*  a 
sviilr*  v;iiic*iy  <>(  topics,  unhiding! 

•  pio^-aiu  ;h imlilation  (no,  7iW); 

•  family  development  (uu.  7 7VI,  7M.  7<ir>,  770); 

•  m irt  iiiiiK  raiululatrs  foi  uvhmiIim  lihrd  pi atus  (no,  7hH); 

•  developmental  Mudics  piogiatm  for  occupational  student  (no. 
7.r»H); 

•  faculty  job  satisfaction  (no,  7<i0); 

•  the  incoipoiatiou  of  lihciul  ;uis  into  votatioual  piogtams 
(uos.  713.  71!)); 

•  leouitiiig  t^nialt-  siud«ms  into  tnliuoln^icil  hcld\  tnov  7'>n. 
7Wi): 

•  ;iitu illation  between  Nceoudaiy  and  postscHoudaiy  pingianiN 
(uos.  7fi2.  773); 

•  vocational  piogiams  in  specific  occupational  aieas  (nos.  7U>, 
718.  7r»2,7(il); 

•  handicapped  students  in  vocation .il  piogiams  (no.  7M); 

•  student  and  faculty  charactciistics  (nth,  7  17.  7M.  7W,  7<tf),  7<io. 
707.  771); 

•  preseivice  education  needs  of  occupational  piogiaut  admiiiis- 
tiatots  (no.  7(5-1); 

•  cooperative*  education  programs  (no.  751);  and 

•  tin-  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  community  colleges 
and  proprietary  institutes  (no.  757). 

The  recent  literature  also  includes  discussions  of  what  has  been 
termed  "contract  education/*  or  "customized  job  training."  These 
phrases  refer  to  special  programs  under  which  colleges  or  college 
systems  contract  with  area  businesses  and  industries  to  provide 
training  needed  by  employees.  Such  training  usually  focuses  on 
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job-related  skills  and  is  often  conducted  at  the  workplace.  Though 
vocational  in  nature,  these  programs  arc  often  part  of  the  college's 
community  service  and  development  efforts;  thus,  works  dealing 
with  job  training  on  a  contractual  basis  and  with  other  efforts  to 
serve  area  industries  arc  cited  in  Chapter  Ten. 

Sources  of  Further  Information  on  Occupational  Education 

Since  the  1940s,  practically  all  of  the  major  comprehensive 
works  on  the  two-year  colleges  have  included  analyses  of  the 
vocational  education  function.  The  researcher  looking  for  further 
information  on  vocational  education  should  consult  the  appropri- 
ate chapters  in  Bogue  (no.  8);  Medskcr  (no.  27);  Gleazer  (no.  18); 
O'Conuell  (no.  28));  Cohen,  Brawcr,  and  Lombardi  (no.  13); 
Monroe  (no.  27);  Thornton  (no.  34);  Palinchak  (no.  30);  and 
Cohen  and  Brawer  (no.  12). 

Another  valuable  source  of  information  is  the  ERIC  data 
base,  which  includes  hundreds  of  documents  describing  occupa- 
tional programs  and  curricila  at  individual  institutions.  Voca- 
tional faculty  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
developing  a  course  or  program  in  welding,  ijr  example,  could 
consult  the  data  base  to  find  a  series  of  course  guides  describing 
four  welding  courses  developed  at  Allegheny  County  Community 
College  in  Pennsylvania.  Further  information  on  the  use  of  the 
ERIC  data  base  is  provided  in  Chapter  Thirteen. 
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The  Developing  Two-Year  College  Role  in  Occupational 
Education 

686  Arns,  Kathleen  F.  (ed.).  Occupational  Education  Today. 
New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  33.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1981.  124  pages.  (ED  200  286) 

This  sourcebook  presents  ten  articles  on  the  role  of  occupational 
education  in  community  colleges,  examining  the  history  of 
occupational  education  at  the  community  colleges  and  the 
implications  of  its  growth,  problems  that  occupational  education 
will  face  in  the  1980s,  college  roles  in  government-funded 
manpower  programs,  and  college  involvement  in  job  development 
and  training  for  the  unemployed.  It  also  discusses  comprehensive 
occupational  program  reassessment,  the  implications  of  societal 
trends  for  occupational  education,  and  methods  of  integrating  the 
humanities  into  the  vocational  curriculum.  It  concludes  that  the 
four  central  issues  in  occupational  education  are  uncertain 
enrollment  patterns,  unclear  future  employment  markets,  an 
uneasy  economic  climate,  and  the  trend  toward  increased 
specialization. 

687  Baron,  Robert  F.  "The  Change  from  Transfer  to  Career 
Education  at  Community  Colleges  in  the  1970s. "  Com- 
munity/Junior College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Prac- 
tice, 1982,  7  (1),  71-87. 

This  article  documents  and  examines  the  implications  of  the 
dramatic  rise  in  vocational  enrollments  during  the  1970s  and  the 
concomitant  decline  in  the  proportion  of  students  in  transfer 
curricula.  The  author  argues  that  the  shift  in  enrollment  patterns 
has  not  only  affected  the  curriculum  of  two-year  colleges  but  has 
also  affected  the  community  college  as  a  whole,  in  such  areas  as 
funding,  organizational  structure,  instruction,  faculty  hiring,  and 
student  advising  and  counseling.  He  points  out  that  this  process  of 
change  has  put  into  question  the  traditional  proclaimed  mission 
of  the  two-year  colleges.  He  concludes  by  suggesting  ways  in 
which  the  overall  organization  of  the  college  curriculum  could  be 
rearranged  in  order  to  strengthen  the  faltering  transfer  programs. 
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688  Bennett,  G.  Vernon.  Vocational  Education  of  Junior 
College  Grade.  University  Research  Monographs,  no.  6. 
Baltimore,  McL:  Warwick  and  York,  1928.  24*1  pages. 

This  publication  presents  a  pioneering  analysis  of  the  need  for 
"junior  college  grade"  vocational  education  to  prepare  students  for 
occupations  at  skill  levels  above  the  high  school  diploma  but 
below  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  author  draws  upon  a  variety 
of  secondary  data  sources — as  well  as  upon  surveys  of  schools  and 
vocational  education  leaders — to  identify  the  specific  occupations 
that  fit  this  middle,  semiprofcssional  mold  and  to  predict  the 
maintenance  cost  of  a  nationwide  program  providing  training. 
The  work  includes  an  analysis  of  how  each  of  six  educational 
delivery  systems  would  fit  into  such  a  system:  (1)  the  federal 
rehabilitation  program  for  disabled  veterans,  (2)  land-grant 
colleges,  (3)  state  universities,  (4)  normal  schools,  (5)  public  junior 
colleges,  and  (6)  the  vocational  education  systems  operationalized 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  provides  insights  into  the  genesis 
of  junior  college  vocational  education. 

689  Bennett,  Kenneth  F.,  and  Blackburn,  Robert  T.  "Social 
Indicators  of  Institutional  Commitment."  Journal  of 
Industrial  Teacher  Education,  1975, 13  (1),  48-52. 

This  article  examines  problems  related  to  the  development  of 
measures  that  can  be  used  to  determine  the  commitment  of 
individual  community  colleges  to  vocational  education.  It  notes 
that  such  measures  should  be  easy  to  calculate,  that  they  should  be 
based  on  publicly  available,  standardized  data,  and  that  they 
should  not  reflect  factors  outside  of  the  institution's  control,  such 
as  size  and  location  (urban,  rural).  The  authors  describe  a  pilot 
study  utilizing  five  indices  to  rank  order  community  colleges  in 
Michigan  on  the  basis  of  commitment  to  vocational  education: 
number  of  vocational  students  per  full-time  vocational  faculty; 
ratio  of  full-time  vocational  faculty  to  total  full-time  faculty; 
number  of  vocational  students  per  vocational  program;  number  of 
full-time  vocatior  .1  faculty  per  program;  and  ratio  of  vocational 
courses  to  liberal  arts  courses.  They  provide,  however,  only  scant 
justification  for  the  proposed  measures. 
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690  Bethel,  Lawrence  L.  "Vocational  Education."  In  Nelson  B. 
Henry  (ed.),  The  Public  Junior  College,  Fifty-fifth  year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
Part  1.  Chicago:  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, 1956,  pp.  94-117. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  20. 

691  Boguc,  Jesse  Parker.  "Chapter  Eight:  Technical  Education 
in  the  Community  College."  In  Jesse  Parker  Bogue,  The 
Community  College.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1950,  pp. 
179-206. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  8. 

692  Cohen,  Arthur  M,  and  Brawer,  Florence  B.  "Chapter 
Eight:  Career  Education:  Preparing  Students  for  Occupa- 
tions." In  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence  B.  Brawer,  The 
American  Community  College,  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass, 
1982,  pp.  191-222. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  12. 

693  Cohen,  Arthur  M;  Brawer,  Florence  B.;  and  Lombardi, 
John.  "Chapter  Nine:  Vocational  Education."  In  Arthur 
M.  Cohen,  Florence  B.  Brawer,  and  John  Lombardi,  A 
Constant  Variable.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1971,  pp. 
137-156. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  13. 

694  Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Ten:  Fl  he  Terminal 
Function."  In  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  283-314. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 
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695  Kells,  Waller  Crosby.  Present  Status  of  Junior  College 
Terminal  Education,  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Associ- 
ation of  Junior  Colleges,  1941.  340  pages. 

This  publication  presents  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  role  of 
the  junior  college  (as  of  1940)  in  providing  "terminal"  education 
programs  for  students  wishing  to  complete  their  formal  schooling 
with  two  years  of  postsecondary  study.  The  author  stresses  that 
such  terminal  programs  prepare  students  for  citizenship  and 
careers,  thus  necessitating  a  curriculum  that  combines  vocational 
studies  with  general  education.  He  draws  from  a  variety  of  sources 
to  examine  the  legal  status  of  terminal  education,  recognition  by 
accrediting  agencies,  curricula  and  enrollments,  major  fields  of 
study  offered,  instructional  staff,  library  services,  equipment 
available  for  instruction,  and  financial  support.  This  work 
provides  the  historian  of  the  community  college  with  an  important 
resource  on  the  expansion  of  the  junior  college  into  areas  other 
than  the  preparation  of  students  for  university  study. 

*696  Eells,  Walter  Crosby.  Why  Junior  College  Terminal 
Education?  Terminal  Education  Monograph  no.  3.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
1941.  365  pages. 

The  author  presents  evidence  supporting  the  importance  of 
"terminal"  education  that  provides  for  the  personal,  social,  and 
vocational  development  of  students  who  end  their  formal  school- 
ing at  the  junior  college.  He  examines  the  relative  emphasis  on 
vocational  and  general  education  in  terminal  curricula,  as  well  as 
the  social,  economic,  and  educational  trends  affecting  curriculum 
development.  He  also  includes  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  of 
educational  and  business  leaders  gathered  in  a  survey  of  4,000 
individuals  conducted  in  1940.  He  concludes  with  four  essays  on 
the  principles  of  curriculum  revision  at  the  two-year  college,  the 
"philosophy  of  semiprofessional  education,"  new  roles  for  junior 
colleges,  and  the  need  for  terminal  education.  The  work  provides 
historians  of  the  two-year  college  with  first-hand  information  on 
the  factors  that  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum  beyond 
traditional  academic  studies. 
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G97  Knglnnan,  Lois  H„  and  Krlls,  Walter  Crosby  (cil.),  The 
Literature  of  Junior  College  Terminal  Education.  Tanii- 
tial  Education  Monograph  no.  I.  Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  19*11.  322  pages. 

This  classified  and  annotated  bibliography  of  1  ,'100  houk.s,  journal 
articles,  proceedings,  and  reports  on  junior  college  terminal 
education  divides  the  literature— covering  the  years  1900  through 
1910— into  eleven  chapters:  the  terminal  education  function; 
general  discussions  of  terminal  education;  college  organization 
and  administration  as  they  relate  to  terminal  education;  guidance 
and  personnel  services;  the  library;  physical  plant  and  equipment; 
faculty;  cultural  aspects  of  the  curriculum;  general  occupational 
curricula;  specific  semiprofessional  curricula;  and  items  dealing 
with  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges'  study  of 
terminal  education.  It  provides  access  to  the  early  literature 
chronicling  the  efforts  ol  junior  college  leaders  to  develop  a 
terminal  curriculum  for  those  students  not  planning  to  obtain  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

698  Gillie,  Angelo  C  Essays  on  Occupational  Education  in  the 
Two-Year  College.  University  Park:  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970.  169 
pages.  (ED  037  210) 

These  eight  essays  examine  the  historical  roots  of  postsecondary 
vocational  education,  the  ways  that  vocational  curricula  can  be 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  school-alienated  youth  who  are  not 
academically  inclined,  and  the  future  prospects  of  vocational 
programming.  Included  are  a  brief  overview  of  the  history  of  the 
community  college  and  its  role  in  providing  vocational  education, 
a  description  of  a  curriculum  development  technique  based  on  the 
broad  cognitive  attributes  of  the  technician  rather  than  on  specific 
job  skills,  a  proposed  experimental  community  college  for  urban 
youth,  a  general-technician  curriculum  for  school-alienated  youth, 
and  an  argument  for  a  "six-four-four"  configuration  of  American 
education,  with  six  years  in  elementary  school,  four  years  in 
secondary  school,  and  four  years  in  junior  college.  The  author 
provides  little  information  on  the  actual  status  of  the  vocational 
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education  function  but  makes  a  considered  ease  for  (he  potential 
role  of  vocational  education  in  meeting  future  eiuployiucut  needs 
as  well  as  the  personal  development  needs  of  alienated  youth. 

699  Gillie,  Angelo  C.  "The  Postsecondary  lin  Role  in 
Career  Education, "  In  Joel  11.  Ma^iso*  ui.  Career 
Education.  Washington,  D.C:  American  Vocational 
Association,  1 97M,  pp.  S4-I -35S- 

The  author  describes  a  proposed  alternative  to  postsecondary 
vocational  education  based  on  the  principle  that  training  for  skills 
needed  in  specific  occupations  should  he  provided  only  after  the 
student  has  secured  employment.  He  argues  for  a  two-year 
vocational  education  curriculum  that  (I)  counsels  students  into 
broad  occupational  core  curricula  that  include  a  common  general 
education  component,  (2)  provides  job  placement,  and  (3)  provides 
specialized  skills  training  after  employment.  He  notes  that  this 
two-year  program  can  he  expanded  to  include  the  last  two  years  of 
high  school  and  argues  that  "the  two-year  institution  should  be 
converted  into  'universal  colleges'  that  encompass  grades  1 1 
through  H,  with  a  large  majority  of  students  steered  into 
occupational  programs"  (p.  353). 

700  Glea/cr,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.  "Chapter  Four:  The  Two-Thirds 
Who  Will  Not  Transfer."  In  Edmund  J.  Glea/er,  Jr.,  This 
Is  the  Community  College.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1968,  pp.  64-79. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  pi*  ise  see  no.  18. 

701  Grede,  John  F.  "The  Role  of  Community  Colleges  in 
Career  Education."  In  Larry  McClure  and  Carolyn  Buan 
(cds.),  Essays  on  Career  Education,  Portland,  Oreg.: 
Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  1973,  pp.  117- 
126. 

The  author  examines  how  community  colleges  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  traditional  role  of  postsecondary  education  in 
preparing  people  for  careers.  He  argues  that,  instead  of  the 
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traditional  insistence  on  broad  exposure  in  the  liberal  arts  us  a 
prerequisite  to  specialized  career  i  onises,  coiiiuiiuiiiy  college  career 
programs  are  predicated  on  early  specialization  and  a  "career 
lattice"  concept  that  allows  the  student,  if  he  or  she  desires,  to  go 
on  for  further  education.  He  notes,  for  example,  that  the  student 
who  has  heen  prepared  in  high  school  to  he  a  laboratory  assistant 
should  he  able  to  go  on  to  the  community  college  to  become  a 
laboratory  technician  and  then  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  to 
earn  a  baccalaureate  degree.  He  urges  the  development  of  such 
lattice  networks  that  would  embrace  all  educational  levels  to 
provide  a  stepping-stone  approach  to  career  development. 

702  Grubb,  W.  Norton.  "The  Bandwagon  Once  More:  Voca- 
tional Preparation  for  High-Tech  Occupations.0  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  1984,  57  (4),  429-451. 

The  author  notes  the  emphasis  that  community  college  leaders 
place  on  training  students  for  middle-level  positions  in  emerging 
high-tech  industries  and  argues  that  the  case  for  expanding 
community  college  vocational  offerings  in  high-tech  areas  has 
been  overstated.  He  draws  upon  a  variety  of  data  sources  to  make 
the  point  that  contemporary  community  college  leaders— like  the 
proponents  of  vocational  education  at  the  turn  of  the  century- 
exaggerate  the  number  of  jobs  that  will  be  available  for  graduates 
and  make  unrealistic  claims  about  the  role  of  vocational  education 
in  solving  national  economic  problems  and  increasing  educational 
opportunity.  He  warns  that,  while  high-tech  vocational  programs 
may,  in  the  short  run,  seive  the  interests  of  industry,  they  could 
ultimately  weaken  the  educational  mission  of  the  community 
college. 

*703  Lombardi,  John.  Resurgence  of  Occupational  Education. 
Topical  Paper  no.  65.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1978.  41  pages.  (ED  148  418) 

This  paper  presents  an  overview  of  the  history,  current  status,  and 
probable  future  of  the  occupational  education  component  of  the 
community  college  curriculum.  It  provides  a  historical  perspective 
on  the  growth  of  occupational  education,  utilizing  institutional, 
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Mate,  and  national  data  to  document  the  vise  in  occupational 
enrollments,  and  examines  the  growth  in  (he  number  of  occupa- 
tional instructors,  the1  causes  of  (he  tremendous  growth  in 
occupational  education,  questions  Voneeiniug  the  reliability  of 
data  regarding  occupational  courses  and  students,  and  the 
concerns  of  educators  involving  the  role  of  occupational  programs 
iu  higher  education.  It  concludes  that  the  dramatic  enrollment 
increase  in  occupational  programs  is  part  of  the  cyclical  nature  of 
.student  enrollment  patterns  and  that  it  does  not  spell  the  end  of 
liberal  arts  iu  the  community  college. 

704  Monroe,  Charles  R,  "Chapter  Six:  Occupational  F.duca- 
lion,"  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of  the  Community 
College;  A  Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-Hass,  1972, 
pp.  78-102. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirely,  plea.se  sec  no.  27. 

705  Thornton,  James  VV.  "Ch  apter  Thirteen:  The  Curriculum: 
Occupational  Education."  In  James  VV.  Thornton,  The 
Community  Junior  College.  New  York:  Wiley,  1972,  pp. 
175-200. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  34. 

706  Ward,  Phcbe.  Terminal  Education  i?\  the  Junior  College. 
New  York;  Harper  &  Row,  1947.  282  pages. 

This  publication  draws  upon  a  five-year  study  conducted  by  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  to  present  an  overview  of 
the  principles  of  terminal  education  and  to  suggest  procedures  and 
practices  for  the  development  of  junior  college  terminal  education 
programs.  It  discusses  the  philosophy  of  terminal  education, 
stressing  that  it  provides  for  the  personal  and  vocational  develop- 
ment of  students  who  wish  to  complete  their  formal  schooling  at 
a  level  between  the  high  school  diploma  and  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  It  also  examines  needed  student  personnel  services  and 
provides  how-to  information  on  various  facets  of  curriculum 
planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation.  The  work  helps 
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liistoi  iaiis  of  the  junior  col  lew*  understand  the  fours  behind  tin- 
expawsion  of  ihr  (iiiiicuhun  into  suras  outside  of  traditional 
picbsu calauresiie  studies. 

Program  and  Curriculum  Development 

707  Appel,  Victor  II.,  si  ml  Rouc-che,  Joint  K.  Installation  and 
Assimilation  of  Educational  Innovations  in  Vocational/ 
Tvchuiidi  I'ro?*mns  in  Post-Set  ondary  Institutions:  Final 
lieporu  Austin.  Department  of  Kdmational  Psychology, 
University  of  Texas,  1978.  21?  (Kl)  162  711) 

Please  svi'  no,  517  for  the  full  annotation. 

708  Bcilhy,  Allien  E.,  stud  Corwiu,  laicue.  Curricular  Decision 
Making  in  Occupational  Education:  A  Procedural  Check- 
list and  Guide.  Research  Publication  7fi-5.  Ithsica:  Cornell 
Institute  for  Resesuch  and  Development  in  Occupsuional 
Education,  Siate  University  of  New  York,  I97G.  115  pages. 
(EI)  130  728) 

This  publication  provides  college  personnel— particularly  those 
involved  in  occupational  programs— with  si  checklist  of  questions 
to  be  answered  in  planning  and  evaluating  curricula.  It  includes 
questions  related  to  (I)  purposes  of  the  curriculum;  (2)  the 
prerequisites  that  entering  students  will  have  to  meet;  (3)  intended 
learning  outcomes;  (4)  the  courses  thai  will  make  up  the  curricu- 
lum, including  required  courses,  remedial  work,  and  elcctives;  (5) 
the  instructional  strategies  to  be  used;  (6)  external  and  internal 
planning  considerations,  such  as  state  master  plans  and  existing 
programs  at  the  college;  (7)  required  resources;  (8)  student 
characteristics  and  attendance  patterns;  (9)  employment  opportu- 
nities for  graduates;  (10)  anticipated  external  support;  and  (II) 
evaluation  criteria.  It  provides  advice  on  how  to  go  about 
answering  these  questions  as  well  as  references  to  additional 
resource  materials. 
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709  Hi  nwley,  ImI itl  A.  77/ r  New  I lumau  Snviif  Wwkt't? 
Community  Caller  Education  and  the  Social  Snvhw. 
New  Voik;  hacgci,  l?>7f>,  I7H  pages, 

This  woik  examines  elilleient  cniiccptunli/atiniis  of  \\w  tole  of 
seiviees  wotkcis  (sue  h  sis  mental  IicmIi !i  woikeis,  chilchcaie 
woikeis,  iiiicl  collection,  olficeis)  and  the  implications  of  (hose 
conceptualizations  lor  associate  degree  progiams  thai  pirpaic 
people  for  employment  in  human  services  ciiiccis,  Ii  focuses  on 
iwo  models  of  human  seivices  eclcu  utinn  and  practice:  (I)  tin* 
"technician  model/'  nuclei  which  each  woiker  possesses  a  high 
degree  c)f  competent e  in  one  specialized  function,  and  (U)  the 
"generalisi  model,1'  under  which  die  woiker  possesses  knowledge* 
and  skills  dial  can  he  uiili/ed  in  a  wide  vaiiely  of  settings.  The 
author  indues  that  hoth  models  present  serious  problems  and 
pioposes  an  alternative  conceptual  fiamewoik  under  which  the 
human  services  woiker  is  viewed  as  one  of  several  spec  ialists  who 
operate  with  a  team  of  colleagues  to  provide  a  wide  ran^e  of 
services.  The  work  provides  readers  with  an  example  of  one 
attempt  to  define  the  scmiprofcssional  inle  of  woikeis  at  the 
assoc  iate  degree  level. 

710  Urawlcy,  Kdward  A.,  and  Schindlei,  Ruben  (eels.).  Com- 
munity and  Social  Srwicr  Education  in  the  Community 
College:  Issues  and  Characteristics.  New  York:  Couneil  on 
Soc  ial  Work  Kducaiion,  1972.  70  pages.  (KD  119  750) 

This  publication  presents  seven  essays  that  are  designed  to  assise 
community  college  faculty  and  administrators  in  the  development 
of  associate  degree  programs  that  prepare  students  for  employment 
in  community  and  social  service  roles.  The  essays  disc  uss  current 
issues  related  to  the  role  of  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education 
in  assoc  iate  degree  education,  the  content  of  community  and  social 
service  programs  for  students,  and  job  development.  They  also 
draw  upon  the  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  H<1  associate  degree 
programs  to  assess  student  and  faculty  characteristics  and  the 
degree  to  which  field  experiences  are  included  in  the  curriculum, 
concluding  that  further  study  is  needed  of  the  place  of  liberal  arts 
in  such  programs,  faculty  recruiting  problems,  and  the  amount  of 
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appropriate  field  tx|Miinur.  The  wmk  seises  .it  a  mm-IuI  snuunaiy 
of  the-  Mains  of  c f M>untiiuty  and  social  svwuv  ptngiains  in  the  late 
\%(K 

711  fblim,  Aiilim  M-  (eel.),  N/w/wik  ^HniYu/uw.  New 
Diiecti*  us  for  I'onnmniiiy  Colleges,  no,  lifi,  San  I'taiuiMo: 
JiiHsryllihi,  I!'/!).  Iltt  pages.  (Kl>  171  Ml) 

Please  see  no.  MF*  loi  ilic  lull  annotation. 

712  Dopp,  Joan,  and  Nicholson,  Alhylicu,  (luidclinrs  for 
Coo/jwi/iW  Voaitimuil  lulutation  in  Community  Col- 
leges. Olyiupia:  Washington  Stale  llnaid  lot  Community 
College  Mutation  and  Washington  Stale  Cooidiualing 
Council  for  Occupational  relocation.  WZ  1!)  pages.  (I'.O 
(Mil  110) 

This  is  a  manual  of  "how-to"  information  foi  community  collier 
administrators  and  leather  coordinators  who  ate  uucresled  in 
implementing,  evaluating,  or  developing  cooperative*  vocational 
education  programs.  It  includes  individual  sections  on  (1)  the 
defiu.lion  and  benefits  of  cooperative  vocational  education,  (2) 
.steps  to  he  taken  in  planning  a  cooperative  education  program,  (3) 
the  responsibilities  of  the  instructor-coordinator,  (1)  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  employer,  (5)  general  legal  responsibilities,  (f>)  the 
initiation  and  maintenance  of  good  public  relations,  and  (7) 
evaluation  procedures.  It  also  provide*  ibe  reader  wi  *<  »ms  and 
survey  instruineuts  used  in  conduction  leasibilil)  record- 
ing visits  \s  nil  participating  businesses,  outlining  st  -  naming 
schedules,  delineating  college  and  inclu  try  w*\ onsi'. ..J.iki,  and 
evaluating  student  progress.  Despite  its  a.^e,  it  is  a  useful 
introduction  to  program  planning  procedures  in  cooperative 
education. 
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71 1\  Duly,  Chillier  K,  "Vminil  Ailiculatinu  ol  Occupational 
I'diuation  limn  Setniulaty  Schools  io  Community  Cob 
Ww*"  Journal  of  Stmlirs  in  Trchmoil  (,Wm,  MWfi,  7  (tt), 
»H-I  ia, 

This  aiiule  ouil inr>  the  principle*  of  high  s< Iwhi|«< nitimtutiiy 
college  imic  ulatiou  ;nul  picsems  a  l!22*itriu  hihliugiaphy  ol 
ics< HUM'S  lo  he  I'liiiMihid  (in  luiilx  I  iiiloitiuiiioi)  on  (IllH  IO|)j(  f  li 
oxhide*  citations  let  iiuuMi.ils  thai  piovide  ;uli< iilat ioii*it*laitM| 
iiiIcm iii;ili<ui  cui  lifty-ljve  vocational  subject  atras,  siu li  as  election* 
ic  s,  automotive  impair,  ciimiual  jnslic\  office  ore  up. Minus, 
wehliut»,  and  sola)  cncigy.  It  also  lists  iifei  Alices  to  gcncial  studies 
of  aiticulatiou  pinhlcms  and  pianino,  It  is  usclul  pihnaiily  as  a 
bibliographical  irsouic  v  loi  those  charged  with  the  task  ol 
establishing  competency. based  voi 1 1< al  articulation  piogiams 
between  c  nmmunity  colli  grs  aiul  suiinundiug  high  schools. 

71  t  rioiiila  Community  Junior  College  huei -institutional 
Research  Council.  llo\hSfcofulary  Occupational  Educa- 
tion in  Florida:  Planning,  Itnplvmvntation,  Evaluations 
Cainesvillc:  I;loiicla  Community  Junior  College  lii|ciin< 
siitniioual  Rescau  h  Council,  1  !>7Lf,  SfiO  pages,  (KI)  077  501) 

This  public  aiion  details  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in  the  rally 
1970  to  describe  postsccondaiy  occ  upational  education  in  Moiicki 
in  terms  of  state  coordination,  program  planning  and  develop- 
ment, program  implementation,  program  evaluation,  and  student 
characteristics.  It  dra  *  upon  a  number  of  interviews  and  surveys 
io  examine  (1)  the  level  administrative  structure  for  post  sec- 
ondary occupaliona  lion  in  Florida;  (2)  the  perceptions  of 
faculty  and  administrate  procedures  used  to  plan,  implement, 
and  evaluate  vocational  programs;  (3)  the  opinions  of  lay  advisory 
committee  members  concerning  the  ways  in  which  the  committees 
should  operate  in  the  program  development  process;  and  (•!)  the 
abilities,  interests,  goals,  and  special  needs  of  students  in  occupa- 
tional programs.  It  provides  a  descriptive  analysis  of  occupational 
^ramming  in  the  early  1970s,  although  implications  for  future 

"cci ions  are  not  examined. 


715  (iimiiiwiiy,  John  MA  Hlw  kM.iu »\  M«  «hotl  I* m  Ohii*' 
llevrlopmcm"  iUwiulutn  VmaHwuil  jmomi/,  M*77,  (I), 

I'ltWMV  no,  Wl  I'm  iIm*  hill  auuui.uimi. 

7KJ  Mill  I K  NoiUiail  C  "Sliilr-I^H  Uadeislup  lui  «)4Ml|M* 
lioiial  Kdiicaiitin."  In  Janm  l<  \V.lllrillMllin  .Mill  l.oi'U 
VV,  lleudei  (cihJ,  luifwwhw  SUHwidf  I' fanning*  N.  w 
DiiriiimiH  foi  IliKhn  Idmaiioii.  no.  H,  S.m  Imimimo; 
Jossey.Ilass.  107 1»  pp.  ,H.ri-M), 

Tile  ;tUlllOl  IMHO  lllf  itU  UMM'tl  Mill*'  ttiHHitl  of « «MClH|tttltty  loIkgCS 
Ulld  examines  I  111*  MaUls  ol  tilt*  Statewide  ccMllclilKIt  lilll  *t?  tXt|l|M< 

lioital  education  ai  ilttw  imiiuiiimi*,  Ik  it-views  it"»|>oii*n  ol 
ill  it- 1  siuie  imninunity  rolkKt*  offims  in  ;»  Miivey  miIuiiiiik 
iiifiitrtutt i< Mi  on  ilirii  ink  in  uxudiiMiinj^  vncaiiniul  cdm  tiion 
;m<l  alienating  kdewl  funds  lot  occupational  piomams  and 
desuibcs  esanphiy  appioai lies  lo  stale  leadership  in  South 
Ouolina.  Cnloiado,  California.  1 11  itiots,  Massachusetts,  and 
Florida.  Auioiik  Id*  conclusions  is  that  effective  Maiewide  (imiicIi* 
nation  is  hindcied  by  an  aduiiuisiiaiivo  dualiiy  ihai  divides 
mpousibiliiy  lot  eonnnuiiity  colleges  between  sum  diiccto*.  til 
vocational  edutaiion  and  Mali'  dheetois  of  conummiiy  college 
systems.  Hi*  calls  for  suouger  si;iic\\'ide  toouliuaiinn  effons, 
noting  i ho  iii:ilitltty  of  individual  colleges  u>  eondoct  iiMiii>n\vci 
planning  and  othei  loseauh  ptojeeis  needed  io  develop  quality 
vocational  programs. 

*717  Han  is.  Norman  C.  and  Gink.  John  l\  (Uirerr  Education 
in  Colleges:  A  Guide  for  Planning  Two*  and  Pout-Year 
OecupntUnuil  I'togtaifis.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1977. 
•119  pact's. 

This  publication  provides  vocational  education  adiuiuislratut*  and 
students  of  highei  education  with  a  guide  lo  the  development  of 
career  programs  that  train  students  "for  cateeis  at  paraprofes- 
sional.  seiniprofessional,  technical,  and  veiy  highly  skilled  level" 
(p.  x\  It  introduces  the  reader  to  necessary  backgmund  infouna- 
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lion,  including  the  increased  demand  for  vocationally  oriented 
higher  education  in  the  1970s,  changes  in  \hr  tabor  market,  and 
die  different  types  of  institutions  provide  .,;  vocational  education. 
It  examines  trends  in  program  development  at  the  certificate  and 
associate  degree  levels  for  four  career  clusters:  business,  engineer- 
ing and  science,  allied  health,  and  public  and  human  services.  It 
notes  career  potential  for  liberal  arts  graduates  and  examines 
organization,  evaluation,  and  planning  in  postsecondary  career 
education, 

718  Kiffer,  Theodore  E,,  and  Burns,  Martha  A.  Human 
Services  Occupations  in  the  Two-Year  College:  A  Hand- 
book. University  Park:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher 
Education,  Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  1972.  134  pages 
(ED  071  651) 

The  authors  draw  upon  a  survey  conducted  by  Burns  (no.  748)  to 
provide  college  administrators  with  a  guide  that  can  be  used  to 
establish  human  services  curricula  (that  is,  those  vocational 
programs  that  prepare  paraprofessionals  in  occupations  that  are 
designed  to  help  people).  Individual  chapters  discuss  nine  human 
services  programs:  child  day  care,  library  and  teacher  aides,  fire 
prevention,  government  services,  hotel  and  food  services,  allied 
health,  parks  and  recreation,  social  work,  and  law  enforcement. 
For  each  field,  ven  fac  >rs  are  examined  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  program  development:  steps  in  initiating  the 
program,  costs,  faculty  requirements,  student  admissions,  curricu- 
lum design,  accreditation,  and  placement  procedures  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  The  work  provides  insights  into  the 
organization  of  human  services  curricula,  although  much  of  the 
information  on  costs  and  accreditation  may  be  outdated. 

719  Kuhns,  Eileen,  and  Martorana,  S.  V.  "Programming 
Occupational  Education:  An  Old  Problem  in  a  New 
Setting/'  Community  College  Review,  1977, 5  (2),  29-42. 

This  article  examines  occupational  programming  at  community 
colleges,  noting  that  other  types  of  institutions— as  well  as 
industry-based  programs— are  providing  associaie-level  education. 
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The  authors  suggest  that  community  colleges  can  reaffirm  their 
leadership  position  in  this  area  by  (1)  studying  and  addressing 
industry  concerns  about  the  deficiencies  in  general  competencies 
exhibited  by  employees,  (2)  exploring  alternatives  to  course  and 
degree  programming,  (3)  developing  and  using  outcome  measures, 
and  (4)  basing  programming  decisions  on  coordinated  data  and 
information  rather  than  on  ad  hoc  Knowledge  of  educational 
needs.  They  conclude  that  community  colleges  will  succeed  in 
occupational  education  if  students  feel  good  about  themselves  and 
their  programs  and  about  the  quality  of  their  work. 

720  Light,  John  J.  A  Practitioner's  Guide  to  Using  and 
Meeting  with  Advisory  Groups.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Na- 
tional Postsecondary  Alliance,  1982.  68  pages.  (ED  237  140) 

Please  see  no.  526  for  the  full  annotation. 

721  Mayer,  Lynne  S.  Needed:  A  Compromise  in  Postsecondary 
Vocational-Technical  Curricula.  Huntington:  West  Virgi- 
nia Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education, 
1971.58  pages.  (ED  059  369) 

This  publication  reviews  literature  to  date  on  curriculum  design 
and  development  in  postsecondary  vocational  education,  examin- 
ing writings  related  to  (1)  program  identification  through 
manpower  needs  analysis,  (2)  job  analysis  as  a  basis  for  curriculum 
design,  (3)  basic  skills  and  general  abilities  required  of  the  student, 
(4)  student  characteristics,  (5)  instructional  programs  and  student 
services,  and  (6)  the  content  and  sequence  of  vocational-technical 
curricula.  It  includes  an  extensive  chart  delineating  the  percentage 
of  course  work  devoted  to  general  education  courses,  job-related 
courses,  pf  kills  courses  in  thirty-three  programs  within  five 
currici  vas:  business  and  office  education,  health  education, 
occupational  home  economics,  technical  education,  and  trade  and 
industrial  education.  It  also  examines  the  percentage  of  class  time 
devoted  to  theory  and  laboratory  in  vorruional  skills  courses.  It 
serves  as  a  thorough  review  of  the  liU'irUurc  produced  during  the 
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722  Mcssri smith,  Lloyd  E.,  and  Med.skei,  Lckiud  L.  Problems 
and  Issues  in  Accreditation  by  Specialized  Agencies  of 
Vocational-Technical  Curricula  in  Postsecondary  Institu- 
tions. Berkeley:  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 
Higher  Education,  University  of  California,  1969.  142 
pages.  (ED  030  750) 

This  publication  details  the  methodology  and  findings  of  a  study 
undertaken  to  analyze  the  scope  and  effects  of  agency  accreditation 
of  vocational-technical  curricula  in  two-year  institutions.  It 
utilizes  several  data  sources,  including  a  study  of  materials  and 
legislation  relating  to  the  scope  and  function  of  professional  and 
regional  accrediting  agencies,  interviews  with  key  personnel  at 
accrediting  agencies,  surveys  of  personnel  at  forty-three  two-year 
institutions  in  eighteen  states,  and  surveys  of  the  professional 
associations  that  arc  most  active  in  two-year  college  vocational 
programming.  It  examines  the  extent  to  which  professional 
associations  are  approving  community  college  curricula,  the 
degree  to  which  accreditation  inhibits  or  promotes  program 
development,  the  effects  of  accreditation  on  institutional  auton- 
omy, and  the  helpfulness  of  accreditation  in  institutional 
evaluation.  The  work  provides  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
vocational  program  accreditation  in  the  late  1960s. 

723  Posnes,  George,  and  others.  Program  Planning  in  Two- 
Year  Colleges:  A  Handbook.  Ithaca:  Cornell  Institute  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Occupational  Education, 
State  University  of  New  York,  and  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences  at  Cornell  University,  1975.  160  pages. 
(ED  112  957) 

This  work  describes  an  approach  to  planning  occupational 
programs  at  two-year  colleges,  focusing  planning  methodology  on 
the  assessment  of  seven  subquestions  or  systems:  (1)  identity — what 
should  be  the  general  content  of  the  program?;  (2)  articulation — 
does  the  program  fit  college,  local,  regional,  and  state  plans?;  (3) 
resources—are  there  sufficient  resources  to  administer  the  o- 
gram?;  (4)  students— how  many  and  what  kinds  of  students  will 
the  program  attract?;  (5)  employment — will  graduates  be  able  to 
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obtain  jobs?;  (6)  support— will  the  programs  be  suppoiie  '  by  the 
college  and  the  community?;  and  (7)  evaluation— how  will  the 
program  be  evaluated?  It  outlines  factors  to  be  considered  at  each 
step  of  the  planning  process  and  provides  a  simulated  program 
planning  exercise.  It  is  useful  for  occupational  faculty  and 
administrators  as  a  framework  for  program  development. 

724  Rippcy,  Donald  T.,  and  Vickers,  Mo/elL  "Advisory 
Committee:  Dr.  Jekyll  or  Mr.  Hyde?"  Journal  of  Studies  in 
Technical  Careers,  1978,  7  (1),  83-96. 

This  article  reviews  the  literature  on  community  college  advisory 
committees,  noting  why  such  committees  are  often  ineffective  and 
how  they  might  be  better  utilized.  The  authors  conclude  that 
advisory  committees  have  not  been  adequately  in  x'.ed,  because  (1) 
administrators  fear  community  involvement,  (2)  there  is  a  lack  of 
consensus  concerning  the  responsibilities  of  advisory  committees, 
(3)  committee  activities  are  poorly  organized  and  planned,  (4) 
members  receive  neither  enough  recognition  nor  enough  responsi- 
bilities to  keep  them  interested,  and  (5)  there  is  a  lack  of  commun- 
ication between  administrators  and  committee  members.  They 
outline  fifteen  areas  in  college  planning  that  committee  members 
should  be  involved  in. 

725  Schmidt,  Mildred  S.  Factors  Affecting  the  Establishment  of 
Associate  Degree  Programs  in  Nursing  in  Community 
Junior  Colleges,  League  Exchange  no.  77.  New  York: 
National  League  for  Nursing,  1966.  136  pages.  (ED  026 
460) 

This  publication  details  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  commu- 
nity college  administrators  conducted  in  fall  1963  to  assess  the 
factors  that  lead  to  or  inhibit  the  establishment  of  associate  degree 
nursing  programs.  Among  the  findings  noted  are  several  barriers 
to  program  development:  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  nursing 
programs;  difficulty  in  providing  needed  facilities;  and  the  scarcity 
of  qualified  nurse  administrators.  The  author  recommends  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  overcome  these  barriers  and  e*f"Mish 
successful  programs.  The  work  is  useful  as  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
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die  problems  Uu  ny  nurse  educators  at  a  time  when  the  nation's 
junior  col;  <  viewed  as  llu1  most  promising  avenue  for  the 

expansion  <    l.<  musing  profession. 

726  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  A  Guidebook  for 
Mental  Health! Human  Survive  Programs  at  the  Associate 
Degree  Level.  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Southern  Regional  Education 
Hoard,  1976.  182  pages.  (ED  148  419) 

This  work  provides  program  directors,  college  officials,  faculty, 
advisory  hoard  members,  and  agency  field  instructors  with 
information  on  program  development  in  the  area  of  mental  health 
services,  h  includes  background  information  on  the  mental  health 
technology  movement  and  provides  separate  discussions  of  (I) 
needs  assessment  approaches,  program  organization,  and  faculty 
and  student  recruitment;  (2)  curriculum  objectives  and  instruc- 
tional methods  and  activities;  (3)  the  progtam's  role  in  securing 
jobs  for  graduates;  and  (4)  administrative  responsibilities.  It  is  a 
useful  guide  to  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing programs  that  train  paraprofessionals,  such  as  psychiatric 
aides  and  menial  health  technicians. 

727  Warren,  John  T,;  Anderson,  truest  F.;  and  Hardin, 
Thomas  L.  "Differential  Costs  of  Curricula  in  Illinois 
Public  Junior  Colleges:  Some  Implications  for  the  Fu- 
l\\re."  Research  in  Higher  Education,  1976,  V  (1),  59-67. 

Please  see  no.  471  for  the  full  annotation. 

728  Zoglin,  Mary  L.  "Community  College  Responsiveness: 
Myth  or  Reality?"  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1981,  52 
(4).  415-426. 

Please  see  no.  542  for  die  full  annotation. 
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Program  Evaluation  and  Outcomes 

729  Berlangcr,  C.  II.,  ;nul  Lavallee,  I..  "Economic  Returns  to 
Schooling  Decisions."  Research  in  Higher  Education, 
1980,  72  (I),  23-35. 

The  authors  employ  iato-of-icturn  analysis  to  compare  the 
economic  benefits  accrued  to  associate  degree  holders  and  bacca- 
laureate degree  holders  in  each  of  four  occupational  areas; 
computer  science,  nursing,  nutrition,  and  social  work.  For  each  of 
these  four  fields,  they  utilize  cost-of-schooling  data  (collected  by 
the  province  of  Quebec)  and  estimated  lifetime  earnings  streams  to 
calculate  average  internal  rates  of  return  for  investment  in  a 
bachelor's  degree  versus  investment  in  a  community  college 
associate  degree.  They  conclude  that  the  benefits  accrued  to 
bachelor's  degree  holders  outweighed  the  additional  investment 
required  to  obtain  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  article  provides 
insights  into  the  varying  economic  benefits  enjoyed  by  people  in 
occupations  (such  as  nursing)  in  which  both  the  associate  and 
bachelor's  degrees  serve  as  entrance  credentials. 

730  Blair,  L.  M.;  Finn,  M.  G.;  and  Stevenson,  W.  "The 
Returns  to  the  Associate  Degree  for  Technicians/'  Journal 
of  Human  Resources,  1981, 16,  449-451. 

This  article  utilizes  data  from  the  1972  Postcensal  Manpower 
Survey  (a  data  base  compiled  by  the  National  Science  Foundation) 
to  compare  the  earnings  enjoyed  by  technicians  who  have  an 
associate  degree  with  the  earnings  of  technicians  who  attended  one 
or  two  years  of  college  but  did  not  earn  a  degree.  It  concludes  that 
the  rate  of  return  to  an  associate  degree  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
rate  of  return  enjoyed  by  nondegree  holo\  ,  with  only  one  year  of 
college  and  about  50  percent  larger  than  the  rate  of  return  enjoyed 
by  nondegree  holders  with  two  or  more  years  of  college.  It  provides 
evidence,  therefore,  that  the  associate  degree  has  a  "sheepskin" 
effect;  that  is,  that  technicinns  with  an  associate  degree  earn  more 
than  technicians  who  have  an  equal  amount  of  education  but  no 
credential. 
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731  liowlhy,  It  I..,  and  Scluivcr,  W.  R.  "Academic  Ability  and 
Kales  of  Return  lo  Vocational  Traiuin^/'  Industrial  and 
Labor  Haitians  Review,  1973,  26,  980-000. 

The  authors  employ  rate-of-return  u nn lysis  to  calculate  the 
economic  benefits  accrued  to  people  who  invest  in  posisccn -clary 
vocational  education,  They  utilize  matched  pairs  of  subjects  to 
compare  the  estimated  lifetime  earnings  streams  of  (I)  graduates  of 
postsecondary  area  vocational-technical  institutes  in  Tennessee 
ami  (2)  high  school  graduates  who  did  not  continue  their 
education  hut  who  were  similar  to  the  postsecondary  students  in 
terms  of  intelligence  (IQ),  educational  background,  demographic 
characteristics,  and  socioeconomic  background.  They  conclude 
that  rates  of  return  for  investment  in  additional  schooling  after 
high  school  were  pos'uvc  for  low-IQ  students  but  zero  or  negative 
lor  higher-IQ  students  and  theretoiu  suggest  that  funding  for 
postsecondary  vocational  programs  should  focus  on  the  training  ' 
students  of  low  acad  mic  lability, 

732  Dcnnison,  John  D.;  Jones,  Gordon;  and  Fonester,  Glen  C. 
A  Longitudinal  Fallow-V*  Survey  of  Students  from 
Career/ Technical  Programs  iti  British  Columbia  Com- 
munity  Colleges  and  Institutions:  Summary  Report. 
Vancouver.  British  Columbia:  B.C.  Research,  1983.  34 
pages.  (ED  238  473) 

Please  see  no.  108  for  the  full  annotation. 

733  Francis,  John  B.,  and  Jones,  Griffith,  III.  Education(—?—) 
Employment:  Comprehensive  Follow-Up  Study  of  Two- 
Year  College  Graduates  in  New  York  State.  Phase  11. 
Buffalo:  Department  of  Higher  Education,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1976.  101  pages.  (ED  156  273) 

Please  see  no.  Ill  for  the  full  annotation. 
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734  Illinois  Community  College  Hoard,  Illinois  Public  Com- 
munity Colleges  Statewide  Occupational  Student  Follow* 
Up  Study:  Final  lieport  of  a  Three  Year  Longitudinal 
Study  of  Fall  V>7t  New  Students  Enrolled  in  Occupational 
Programs.  Springfield;  Illinois  Community  College  Hoard, 
1979.  72  pages.  (El)  109958) 

Please  sec  no.  Il  l  for  tin1  full  annotation. 

735  Lat  h,  Ivan  ].,  and  Kohl,  Peggy  L.  Follow-Up  Study  of  FY 
1979  Occupational  Non-Graduate  Completers.  Spring- 
field: Illinois  Connnunity  College  Hoard,  1. 981,  28  pages. 
(KD21S45S) 

Please  see  no.  1 18  for  the  full  annotation. 

736  Morgan,  Mary  Y.,  and  Piland,  William  E.  "Locally- 
Direc  ted  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Education."  Journal  of 
Vocational  arid  Technical  Education,  1984,  /  (I),  22-31. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  study  conducted  to  identify  the 
factors  that  facilitate  self-evaluation  of  vocational  programs  in 
Illinois  community  colleges,  secondary  schools,  area  vocational 
centers,  and  state  agencies.  It  examines  (1)  the  types  of  personnel 
involved  in  self-evaluation  and  the  incentives  used  to  encourage 
involvement,  (2)  the  institutional  factors— such  as  top  administra- 
tive support— that  facilitate  self-evaluation,  (3)  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  evaluation  materials  used,  (4)  ways  in  which  self- 
evaluation  results  are  best  utilized,  and  (5)  the  role  of  the  slate  in 
the  self-evaluation  process.  It  provides  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  problems  encountered  by  Illinois  educators  in  evaluating  their 
own  vocational  programs. 

737  Noeth,  Richard  J.,  and  Hanson,  Gary.  "Occupational 
Programs  Do  the  Job."  Community  and  Junior  College 
Journal  1976,  47  (3),  28-30. 

Please  sec  no.  125  for  the  full  annotation. 
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738  Oregon  Stale  Department  of  Kdueaiion.  Follawllf*  of 
/W0  Community  College  Vocational  Program  Uuuluatvs 
and  liurly  Leavers  and  Their  lltnfiloyers*  Salem:  Division 
of  Volitional  Kdiiratioii,  Oregon  Slate  Depaiiiucnt  of 
Fdmaiion,  15)82.  33  pages.  (F.I)  2  Hi  71») 

Please  sec  no,  lUfi  for  the  full  annotation. 

739  Pincus,  hed  1,.  "The  False  Promises  of  Community 
Colleges:  Class  Conflict  and  Vocational  Kducatiou." 
Harvard  Educational  Itvxdcw,  1980,  50(3),  3.%2~3(U. 

Please  see  no.  987  for  the  full  annotation. 

740  VoRler,  Darnel  and  Asdic,  F.  M  anon.  "Surveying 
Employer  Satisfaction  with  Orcupatioual  Education:  State 
of  the  An,"  Journal  of  Studies  in  Technical  Careers,  1981, 
3(2),  I35-H0. 

This  article  examines  research  conducted  to  assess  employer 
■satisfaction  with  community  college  vocational  education,  noting 
problems  in  employ. t  follow-up  procedures  established  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Data  System  (VFDS)  and  summarizing  a 
brief  review  of  follow-up  studies  in  vocational  education.  It  lists 
different  approaches  to  follow-up  research  and  cites  the  limited 
usefulness  of  data  collected  to  date,  concluding  with  four  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  The  article  provides  a  succinct  synopsis  of 
the  problems  that  have  heretofore  plagued  vocational  follow-up 
efforts. 

741  Williams,  William  C,  and  Snyder,  Fred  A.  'The  Status  of 
Community  College  Follow-Up:  Some  Ideas  for  Improve- 
ment." American  Vocational  Journal,  1974,  49  (1),  40,  42- 

4?. 

This  article  notes  common  methodological  flaws  in  community 
college  vocational  follow-up  studies  and  outlines  suggestions  for 
improvement.  The  authors  point  out  that  (1)  few  institutional 
researchers  make  use  of  consultants  or  textbooks  on  survey 
research,  (2)  most  study  samples  arc  not  representative  of  the  entire 
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study  population,  (!J)  response  rates  arc  ollcn  low,  (  I)  precollcHC 
employment  cxpci inn es  are  lately  taken  into  annum,  (ft) 
loi l^ii ncli n;\l  data  air  lacking,  and  (ti)  employer  assessments  of 
employers'  community  roller  training  arc  only  i c(j uciu ly 
considered.  They  also  find  that  lew  rescarchcts  assess  the  nonpe- 
cuniary  goals  of  vocational  education  (such  as  good  ciii/ciisliip) 
and  thai  a  large  number  of  research  wpons  fail  to  piovide  careful 
descriptions  of  proccdmcs  and  .subjects.  The  article  provides  the 
reader  with  a  concise  analysis  of  the  methodological  problems  that 
plague  follow-up  research, 

742  Wilms,  Wellford  W.f  ami  llauscll,  Stephen.  "The  Dubious 
Promise  of  Postsecoudary  Vocational  Kdncation:  Its  Payoff 
to  Dropouts  aud  Graduates  in  the  U.S.A."  International 
Journal  of  Educational  Development*  I9J  '12-59. 

This  article  reports  the  results  of  a  longitudinal  study  investigat- 
ing ihe  effects  of  postsecoudary  vocational  training  at  community 
colleges  and  proprietary  schools  on  students'  subsequent  employ- 
ment and  earnings.  The  authors  conclude  that  minority  and  lower- 
class  students  were  more  likely  to  drop  out,  that  dropout  rates  were 
higher  at  community  colleges  than  at  proprietary  schools,  that 
graduates  of  higher-status  programs  (for  example,  accounting  or 
computer  programming)  were  no  more  successful  than  dropouts  in 
getting  jobs  for  which  they  were  trained,  and  that  graduates  from 
lower-status  programs  (for  example,  secretarial  science)  were  more 
successful  than  dropouts  in  finding  training-related  employment. 
They  hypothesize  that  postsecoudary  vocational  education  has 
little  economic  payoff  for  professional-  and  technical-level  jobs. 
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Miscellaneous  Writings  on  <>4rupaii«>u*il  Fdunuluu 

743  llcckwilh,  Miriam  M.  Integrating  the  Humanities  and 
()t<  ujHitional  llrufirnm\:  An  Inventory  of  Current  Afh 
fnvaclttw*  Project  Heport  no,  lli,  l,os  Angeles:  Center  lov 
the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  I!)H(),  8  pages.  (1\1) 
•18!)) 

This  repoii  deseiibcs  twenty-one  programs  designed  io  Uuc^iatc* 
humanities  iiislmc  lion  into  community  college  on  upalional 
<  in  i  ic  ula,  dividing  die  piojjiams  into  four  (  Hickories:  iuteiclisc  ipli- 
nary  courses  that  inuoduce  a  variety  of  humanities  disciplines  to 
nnuirausfer  students;  spec  iali/ed  humanities  courses  for  laigclcd 
occ  upational  areas,  such  as  elides  courses  for  allied  health  majors; 
modules  that  can  be  integrated  into  vocational  courses;  and  faculty 
development  workshops  and  guest-lec  tore  progiams  that  promote 
i he  inc  lusion  of  the  humanities  in  vocational  curricula,  It  outlines 
objectives  for  each  program,  names  die  spoilsoiing  institutions, 
ami  identifies  contac  t  persons,  It  is  useful  for  nnrieuluui  adminis- 
trators seeking  to  develop  integrated  humanities/occupational 
programs. 

744  HIauk,  William  K.  "Analysis  of  Professioiud  Competenc  ies 
Important  to  Community  College*  Tec  hnical  Instructors; 
Implications  for  CUTK,"  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher 
Education,  197!),  16  (2),  5(S-U9. 

This  artic  le  describes  a  study  undertaken  in  I97A-76  io  identify  the 
professional  competencies  required  of  instructors  in  community 
college  vocational  programs.  Ic  reports  responses  of  a  sample  of 
two-year  college  vocational  instruc  tors  in  Florida  who  were  asked 
to  rank  the  importanc  e  of  eac  h  of  eighty-two  competencies  related 
to  program  and  instructional  planning,  teaching,  instructional 
management,  and  other  areas,  breaking  down  findings  by  full- 
time/part-time  status  of  respondents,  length  of  teaching  expe- 
rience, and  area  of  expertise  (engineering/industrial,  health,  sales/ 
distributive,  public  service,  and  business/office).  The  author 
recommends  thai  current  certification  requirements  be  examined 
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In  determine  whelm*  iiisiiuiton  ate  at lr< | m;i 1 1* I y  ptepated  in 
i(-c|UiNilr  i  uiii|M*u-ti<  irs. 

7'lft  Uloom.  I  liouius  K,  ,,C'uin'Hi  hofcssinnal  Development 
hattlces  of  Oc c upai ioual  Iiihimk  mis,"  Journal  of  lwlu\* 
trial  IWrhrr  Munition,  l!>7<i,  II  (I),  I l«l!>. 

IMeasr  sir  no.  ti  ll!  lor  the  lull  aiiiiciiaiiou. 

74 0  lliawley,  Kdwaul  A.  •'Community  College  I'togiains  lor 
ilic  Human  Su  vires:  Krsulis  of  a  National  Suivey." 
j  nir mil  of  Munition  for  Social  Wink,  IUHI.  //(I),  B1-H7. 

This  ui lick1  reports  the  irsults  of  a  nationwide  suivey  ol  human 
sei  vices  piofcuuns  in  community  colleges,  discussing  lite  tuuiihri 
and  type's  of  linnian  sctvkes  piograms,  cniiirulum  design  mode  ls, 
student  ami  faculty  chuii.eirrisiics,  the  employment  success  ol 
t>r.idoaies,  and  the  trauslei  of  students  to  fonr-ycat  institutions, 
Among  th  fiiuliii^.i  noted  air  that  the  student  population  tctnaius 
piedomiuantly  female  and  that  smprisingly  latge  piopot  lions  of 
students  have  been  transferring  into  four-year  institutions.  The 
article  serves  to  some  decree  as  a  follow-up  of  earlier  studies 
conducted  l>y  Brawlcy  ami  Sehindler  (no.  710),  though  a  low 
response  rate  (21  percent)  requires  the  reader  to  view  the  study 
findings  with  caution. 

747  Bruc,  Kldoii  J.;  Kugen,  Harold  B.;  and  Maxry,  K.  James. 
How  Do  Community  College  Transfer  rv.f  Oicufmtionul 
Students  Differ?  Iowa  C\\)>  Iowa*  Research  and  Develop- 
ment  Division,  American  College  Testing  Program,  1971, 
31  pages.  (KD0-I9  723) 

Please  see  no.  (ri  for  the  full  annotation. 
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748  Munis,  Miii i lia  A.  AVie  Ctneets  itt  Human  Seivitr*  I 
Challvnue  to  Ihv  Two-Ynn  Collide*  A  l'ielimiwn\  He* 
/mr/i  Univmiiy  l9;u k :  (Vnic-i  ln»  the  Study  ol  lli^lui 
I'.iIim  iuiim,  hiinsylvania  State  Univenity,  I  *  tV  I  -  H7  panes, 
(I'D  (MO 

This  puhln  .it i4 m i  unvey*  MH  two-yeai  colleges  in  the  I  hilled  Slates 
;ii let  Canada  to  assess  i lu*  nine alinnal  piogiams  olleicd  hy  the 
tolle^cs  to  pupate  suultMiis  fur  employment  in  human  s«*i vjtr> 
nu  ii|Mlii)iisr  The  uuthoi  linds  (hill  Inililiiii  leivites  c  ill  I  ic  illii  ill 
i\,  )»ycai  colleges  < ;m  he  ( lassilied  into  loin  rategoties;  (hose  thai 
have  a  general  edutation  emphasis;  iliosr  thai  cnuihine  gcneial 
education  with  specialized  courses  on  a  moie  or  less  even  basis; 
those  1 1  wit  have  a  ,i|M"t  iali/ed,  technical  emphasis;  and  those  (hat 
have  a  lalmialniy-pia<  tituin  emphasis.  She  also  utilizes  data  horn 
ihe  icspouding  colleges  lo  develop  a  taxonomy  ol  human  set  vices 
piugiauis  under  twelve  Inoad  categoiies,  The  woik  helps  in 
nndcisianding  the  types  ol  human  sei vices  ionises  ol  fried  hy  two* 
year  colleges  in  ihe  cmi  ly  1970s. 

7'19  (laipeinei,  Don  A.  "Hi itlging  the  Cap  Uetwccn  Vocational 
Kthnation  and  the  Liheial  Arts."  Community  College 
JUview,  l!)7!>.rf(S).  1.1-23. 

This  ail ic  It*  icviews  the  histmy  t>f  separation  between  technical 
and  liheial  studies  in  higher  education  ami  argues  for  a  merger  of 
the  two.  It  discusses  the  forces  that  have  maintained  separation  of 
the  practical  autl  liheial  arts,  intituling  funding  channels, 
tradition,  and  inter-  ant!  inirainstiitttinnal  territoriality.  The 
authoi  cites  reasons  for  bringing  the  practical  and  liheial  arts 
together  and  tuges  the  provision  of  career  experiences  for  liheial 
arts  students  and  the  development  of  liberal  arts  offerings  at  the 
workplace  for  employed  persons.  He  suggests  that,  as  students 
become  more  sophisticated  consumers  of  educational  offerings,  they 
will  demand  greater  flexiblily  in  the  curriculum. 


7H0  C 'iiivrll,  hid;  Unveil,  Joan  Hiiinrv  1  lot  kuHi|'<i,  C-ImiI*ii; 
uiiil  Viiun,  l,yn.  O/j/MHh  timl  0/'/"»'|iwi/kv  #-J  (  Wimiwi^ 
IV  (Uillrn?  iihti Hint's  (iunlebutiH  /of  \finttnnlithnml 
Wnnhniint  /'rojiniru  InifMivriunu  I  ^  Alios,  UiUI,; 

(I  D  MttHlf-l) 

I  I U s  pilhlieaiioil  tll.lWs  upon  ;i  MUVey  of  Mliclrllls  ill**'  "MllllilllMlil' 

ioin  ,ii  iwelve  (uhlwMUii  coiiiiimniiy  collides  i c i  pm  v, Jf  l»a<k* 
Kinuiul  inhnniatinn  and  iinplemnnaiion  sinuous  lot  ilie 
i Mi; >  oved  let  nuiiiM  Mi ,  icmnion,  and  plateiijeiii  ol  male  awl 
Iniiiilr  Minimi*  i,\  vocational  |>i<>Kiiinb  th.M  ;w  tniiMdnt'cl 
noli ti  mIii ii>u;i I  fm  iheii  khhIci.  Ii  i nc  Incite  a  diM  ussjoii  ol 
ilrfiiitU  >iuil  ami  lejjal  issues  <oJi<eiiuntf  vx  c*c 1 1 1 it y  and  ;iii;tt v/r> 
the  ( |ui*<«  (eii\ii<  >  of  siudciils  in  iiiiuti  limonal  touiiev  iiu  Incline 
t Im*  tlt'iiitvaplnc  ptolileN  dI  ilit*  students,  ilteii  leivws  foi 
c-ti.t >||in^  in  nimdiliniial  |>i ;iiiis.  tin*  stippcui  seivie«s  ilivy 
iec|tiiie,  and  i}w  seiiouMiess  ol  tlitii  intentions  lo  find  employment 
in  lieii  fields  of  study.  It  concludes  with  ^late^ies  loi  tfainin^ 
institutional  c ciiiiinii iiicin  to  se\  equity,  impo^in^  the  iecniit« 
incut  ol  students  into  uoiiiiadiiion;il  pieplants,  and  hit  leasing  the 
rliaiucs  of  employment  sure  ess. 

751  Cornell  Uuiveisity.  (loofn-rdtivf  Hdiuntian  in  /VoTnir 
Collect  s:  l-'nvit  liefmrt.  IiIi.k.i,  N.Y.:  liisiiluu*  foi  Koran  h 
iiod  Development  in  ( •<  mpalional  Keltic  aiion.  (loiiiell 
University,  1980.  IMpa^es.  (t  l)  IMfiLH) 

This  publication  describe*  a  study  nndeitakrn  to  deieiinine  which 
IWO-yi»;n  c  olleges  in  New  Ynik  Slate  opetate  t noperaiive  education 
piot»iams  and  to  assess  the  perceived  v,due  ol  these  pio^rams.  It 
delineates  102  cooperative  education  offerings  in  thirty-seven 
intciest  areas  and  describes  ilie  development  of  an  assessment 
iiistunnent  used  to  identify  benefits  accrued  to  students.  It  also 
piovjdes  (I)  a  vvoikini;  definition  of  cooperative  education;  (1!)  a 
checklist  to  determine  whether  an  expeiieuiial  piogram  is  in  fad  a 
cooperative  education  program;  a  listing  of  fifteen  major  issues 
and  pioblenis  faced  by  cooperative  edueatiou  cooidiiuitors  at  New 
York  two-year  colleges:  and  (1)  a  chart  delineating  the  benefits  ol 
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cooperative  education  and  the  relative  contributions  of  the 
classroom  and  work  environment  to  those  benefits.  It  provides 
useful  insights  into  how  cooperative  education  should  be  defined 
and  assessed. 

752  Dcforc,  Jesse  J.  (cd.).  Technician  Monographs:  A  Collec- 
tion of  Papers  and  Research  Studies  Related  to  Associate 
Degree  Programs  in  Engineering  Technology.  Washing- 
ion,  D.C.:  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education, 
1971.247  pages.  (ED  213  442) 

This  work  provides  a  series  of  papers  and  research  reports  that 
were  originally  prepared  as  background  information  for  a  national 
study  of  engineering-technology  education  (ETE)  in  the  United 
Slates.  It  includes  chapters  covering  (I)  the  history  of  ETE,  (2) 
ETE  curricula  and  a  classification  system  for  content  areas,  (3)  the 
types  of  ETE  curriculum  guides  that  appear  in  the  catalogues  of 
two-year  institutions,  (4)  the  math,  chemistry,  and  physics 
components  of  ETE  cunicula,  (5)  accreditation,  (6)  faculty 
characteristics  and  attitudes,  (7)  student  and  graduate  characteris- 
tics, (8)  the  certification  of  engineering  technicians,  and  (9)  the 
future  of  ETE  programs.  It  also  provides  an  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy. The  work  serves  as  a  general  overview  of  engineering 
education  at  the  associate  degree  level  as  of  1970. 

753  Dcnnison,  John  D.;  Forrester,  Glen  C;  and  Jones,  Gordon. 
"An  Analysis  of  Students  Enrolling  in  Career  Technical 
Programs  in  the  Colleges  and  Institutes  of  British  Colum- 
bia." Canadian  Vocational  Journal,  1983,  75(4),  24-27. 

Please  see  no.  71  for  the  full  annotation. 

754  Doty,  Charles  R.  "Major  Characteristics  in  the  Develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  Professional  Staff  Develop- 
ment Program  for  Technical  Teachers."  Canadian 
Vocational  journal,  1 977, 13  ( 1 ),  5- 1 1 . 

Please  see  no.  249  for  the  full  annotation. 
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755  Doty,  Charles  R„  and  Cappellc,  Frank.  "Technical 
Updating  in  Community  Colleges."  Journal  of  Studies  in 
Technical  Careers,  1982,  4  (4),  361-372. 

Please  see  no.  250  for  the  full  annotation, 

756  Eliason,  Carol.  Equity  Counsclim>  for  Community  Col- 
lege Women.  Washington,  D.(  rican  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Collcg  X  291  pages.  (ED  187 
3G9) 

This  publication  presents  articles  written  by  women  educators  and 
counselors  on  the  need  for  and  the  implementation  of  sex-equity 
vocational  counseling  at  community  colleges.  It  examines  the  role 
of  the  counselor  in  meeting  women's  occupational  needs  as  well  as 
the  institutional  commitment  needed  for  sex-equity  advisement, 
outlines  the  needs  of  target  populations  (including  multicultural 
groups,  re-entry  women,  displaced  homcmakers,  and  welfare 
recipients),  and  describes  methods  of  facilitating  sex  equity, 
including  peer-group  counseling,  awareness  training,  life/work 
planning,  workshops,  community  activities,  and  credit  for  prior 
life  experiences.  It  concludes  with  a  bibliography  and  with 
descriptions  of  six  exemplary  community  college  counseling 
programs.  The  work  serves  as  useful  background  reading  for 
vocational  counselors  and  administrators  charged  with  the  task  of 
establishing  a  sex-equity  program  in  the  occupational  curriculum. 

757  Erickson,  Edward  W.,  and  others.  Proprietary  Business 
Schools  and  Community  Colleges:  Resource  Allocation, 
Student  Needs,  and  Federal  Policies.  Washington,  D,C: 
Inner  City  Fund,  1972.  64  pages.  (ED  103  723) 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to  (1) 
describe  management  techniques  and  incentives  used  to  operate 
successful  proprietary  vocational  schools,  (2)  compare  these 
techniques  and  incentives  with  those  existing  at  community 
colleges,  and  (3)  review  federal  policies  affecting  the  utilization  of 
proprietary  vocational  schools.  Utilizing  data  obtained  from  a 
survey  of  existing  literature  and  from  interviews  with  students, 
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faculty,  mid  administrate  r«»  t  iwciuy  accredited  proprietary 
schools  and  two  community  colleges  the  authors  compare  the  two 
types  of  institutions  in  terms  ol  mission,  students,  student 
completion  and  job-placement  rates,  student  costs  and  financial 
aid,  and  institutional  i  even  lies  and  costs.  The  work  provides 
insights  into  how  the  community  college  differs  from  other 
providers  of  vocational  education,  although  the  reader  should  he 
cautioned  dial  data  sources  used  in  the  study  are  limited. 

758  Fadale,  LaVerna  M.,  and  others.  Post-Secondary  Develop- 
mental Studies  Programs  for  Occupational  Students:  An 
Impact  Study.  Ithaca:  Cornell  Institute  for  Research  and 
Devi1opmeni  in  Occupational  Education,  State  University 
of  New  York,  1 977.  88  pages.  (ED  152  314) 

Please  see  no.  79 1  for  the  full  annotation. 

759  Garbin,  A.  P.,  and  Vaughn,  Derrald.  Community- Junior 
College  Students  Enrolled  in  Occupational  Programs: 
Selected  Characteristics,  Experiences^  and  Percep'ions. 
Final  Report.  Columbus:  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1971.  280 
pages.  (ED  057  196) 

Please  sec  no.  74  for  the  full  annotation. 

760  Hansen,  Glenn  L.,  and  Kramer,  Robert  E.  "Iowa  Poslscc- 
ondary  Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Retention  Study." 
Community/ Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1978,  2 
(3),  255-264. 

This  article  studies  current  and  former  postsecoudary  vocational 
teachers  in  Iowa  to  identify  reasons  for  the  high  turnover  rate 
among  vocational  instructors.  It  reviews  background  information 
from  existing  slate  data,  revealing  that  the  highest  turnover  rale  is 
experienced  by  teachers  who  arc  younger,  less  experienced,  and  in 
the  lowest  pay  categories.  It  also  surveys  !  nh  current  and  former 
teachers  on  prescrvicc  training  experiences,  job  satisfaction, 
reasons  why  instructors  left  or  would  leave,  and  the  most  and  least 
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rewarding  aspects  of  teaching,  It  details  survey  findings,  conclud- 
ing that  there  is  not  necessarily  a  causal  relationship  between 
turnover  and  job  dissatisfaction.  The  article  is  useful  as  a 
descriptive  analysis  of  teacher  attitudes  but  provides  only  limited 
insights  into  the  reasons  for  faculty  turnover. 

761  Hawthorne,  Mary  E.,  and  Perry,  J.  Warren.  Community 
Colleges  and  Primary  Health  Care:  Study  of  Allied  Health 
Education  (SAHE)  Report.  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1974.  303 
pages.  (ED  099  047) 

This  publication  describes  the  activities  and  outcomes  of  a  project 
undertaken  in  the  early  1970s  to  determine  the  role  that  commun- 
ity and  junior  colleges  might  play  in  increasing  ambulatory  health 
care  in  the  United  States.  It  draws  upon  workshops,  survey 
findings,  and  a  literature  review  to  examine  the  status  of  allied 
health  education  in  the  United  States  and  outline  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement.  Among  the  findings  detailed  are  (1)  the 
number  of  community  college  clinical  instruction  programs 
offered  during  1972-73  in  each  of  several  allied  health  fields  and 
(2)  the  number  and  titles  of  continuing  education  and  consumer 
health  courses  offered  by  each  of  several  hundred  colleges  during 
the  same  year.  It  concludes  with  an  annotated  223-item  bibliog- 
raphy of  books,  articles,  and  documents  on  allied  health 
education.  The  work  is  useful  as  an  overview  of  the  allied  health 
curriculum  as  of  1974. 

762  Kraska,  Marie.  "Curriculum  Articulation  Between  Second- 
ary and  Post-Secondary  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion Programs."  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education, 
1980,  77(2),  53-61. 

The  author  presents  vocational  educators  with  a  rationale  for 
articulating  secondary  and  postsccondary  vocational  curricula  and 
provides  guidelines  foi  planning  such  articulation,  arguing  that 
diminished  high  school  enrollments,  recent  social  and  economic 
trends  affecting  employment  needs,  and  increased  national  concern 
make  articulation  a  high  priority.  She  suggests  two  essential 
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elements  in  planning  articulation  projects:  (I)  gainh.{;  support  of 
state  ofiiuuls  .mil  school  personnel  and  (2)  utilising  special 
committers  10  plan  curricula  and  develop  learning  modules.  She 
notes  the  importance  of  maintaining  records  and  information 
concerning  the  anicuhuion  projen  and  stresses  that  evaluation  of 
articulation  project*  should  he  an  .-ingoing  process.  She  concludes 
by  listing  articulation  benefits:  efficient  student  tia:*raer,  improved 
instruction,  well-defined  programs,  increased  research  into 
employment  needs,  and  better  service. 

763  Morgan,  Margaret  K.  "Selecting  Candidates  for  Ovv- 
Subscribed  Programs."  Community  College  Review,  1977, 
5  (2),  65-73. 

This  article  analyzes  the  problem  of  screening  candidates  for 
oversubscribed  programs  in  community  colleges,  with  particular 
focus  on  health  care  programs.  It  discusses  research  on  selecting 
applicants  into  educational  programs,  indicating  that  little  or  no 
relation  has  been  found  between  cognitive  measures  and  the  ability 
to  function  as  a  professional,  and  reports  the  results  of  several 
studies  that  tried  to  develop  a  means  of  predicting  job  success  in 
the  health  professions.  The  author  suggests  that  any  academic 
selection  plan  is  inadequate  if  manpower  needs  are  not  being  met. 
She  concludes  that  possible  approaches  to  oversubscribed  pro- 
grams should  consider  (I)  educating  students  about  alternative 
career  options,  (2)  identification  of  characteristics  of  effective 
practitioners,  (3)  identification  of  appropriate  competencies,  and 
(4)  exploration  with  differential  testing. 

764  Patten,  W.  G.  A  Pilot  Study:  Priority  Administrative 
Needs  and  Program  Services  for  Community  and  Area 
Technical  Colleges.  Emphasis  on  Large  Urban  Areas. 
Columbus:  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education,  Ohio  State  University,  1979.  185  pages.  (ED  186 
703) 

This  publication  draws  upon  a  survey  of  217  vocational  education 
administrators  at  urban  two-year  colleges  to  assess  (1)  the  desirable 
components  of  preservice  graduate  education  for  vocational 
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c  ication  administrators  and  (he  special  efforts  in.tt  should  he 
undertaken  by  two- year  college'  to  expand  vocational  education  to 
the  structurally  unemployed  and  to  the  underoducated.  The  author 
notes  that  (he  survey  findings  reveal  administrator  concern  for 
additional  preservice  education  in  fiscal  management  and  (hat  the 
respondents  endorse  special  counseling  programs  and  recruiting 
efforts  to  reach  target  groups  that  need  job-training  assistance.  The 
work  is  useful  in  understanding  iUc  professional  concerns  of 
vocational  education  administrators. 

765  Schultz,  Raymond  E.,  and  Roed,  William  J.  Report  on 
Inservice  Needs  of  Community  College  Part-Time  Occu- 
pational Instructors.  Tucson:  College  of  Education, 
Arizona  University,  1978.  29  pages.  (ED  156  290) 

Please  sec  no.  261  for  the  full  annotation. 

766  Scidman,  Earl.  In  the  Words  of  the  Faculty:  Perspectives 
on  Improving  Teaching  and  Educational  Quality  in 
Community  Colleges.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1985. 
292  pages. 

Please  see  no.  263  for  the  full  annotation. 

767  Sheldon,  M.  Stephen.  "What  Is  a  Vocational  Student?  Why 
Is  VEDS  Inadequate?"  VocEd,  1983,  58  (6),  30-32. 

The  author  notes  the  inadequacies  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Data  Svstcm  (VEDS)  data  base,  arguing  that  it  does  not  adequately 
identify  the  numerous  types  of  students  in  secondary  and  postseo 
ondary  vocational  programs.  He  utilizes  data  from  the  California 
Statewide  Longitudinal  Study  (no.  93)  to  disaggregate  community 
college  vocational  students  by  educational  objective:  (1)  program 
completers — those  who  expect  to  earn  an  associate  degree  or 
certificate;  (2)  job  seekers— . those  who  attend  only  for  the  length  of 
lime  required  to  obtain  requisite  employment  skills;  (3)  job 
upgraders — those  who  attend  a  class  or  two  to  •  ade  present  job 
skills;  (4)  career  changers — those  who  are  cmpu  yjj  but  who  wish 
to  learn  new  job  skills;  and  (5)  license  maintainers— those  taking 
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coursi's  required  to  maintain  a  professional  lhensc»  The  nrlirle 
serves  as  u  reminder  that  students  enroll  in  vocational  programs 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

768  State  University  of  New  York.  Disabled  Student  Project 
Faculty  Survey.  Beyond  Access:  Meeting  the  Instructional 
Needs  of  Handicapped  Students  in  Posisecondary  Occupa- 
tional Education,  Phase  //.  Final  Report.  Albany:  Two- 
Year  College  Student  Development  Center,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  1982.  #0  pages.  (Kl)  285  SSI) 

Please  see  no.  231  for  the  full  annotation. 

769  Ward,  Charles  F.  The  Stoic  of  Accreditation  and  Evalua- 
tion of  Posisecondary  Occupational  Education  in  the 
United  States,  Raleigh:  Center  for  Occupational  Kdnca- 
lion,  North  Carolina  Slate  University,  1970.  243  pages. 
(ED  052  364) 

This  publication  draws  upon  surveys,  interviews,  and  an  extensive 
literature  review  to  a?  s  the  status  of  occupational  program 
accreditation  and  eva  ^tion.  The  author  analyzes  data  from 
numerous  regional  and  specialized  accrediting  agencies  to  assess 
(1)  the  extent  of  their  activities  in  posisecondary  vocational 
education,  (2)  the  administration  of  accreditation.  (3)  the  underly- 
ing philosophy  of  accreditation,  M)  the  clientele  and  membership 
of  the  agencies,  and  the  standards  and  evaluative  criteria  used  to 
evaluate  occupational  programs.  He  also  examines  the  role  of 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  in  the  accreditation  process.  The 
work  provides  the  reader  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  proce- 
dures and  underlying  philosophies  of  program  accreditation 
during  the  growth  era  of  the  1960s;  it  includes  a  345-itcm 
bibliography. 
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770  Wtirli,  iMvdiiiik  (i.,  and  Yungi  Kiihy.  "hiscrvice  Train- 
i iik  Needs  of  Postsecoudaiy  Occupational  TrucHt-i  ■  mi 
I'onnsyl vama/'  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education, 
1980. 77(2),  'IMS. 

Please  sec  no.  SJ(5{)  for  the  lull  annotation. 

771  Wcnrich,  J.  William,  "Meeting  the  Occupational  Needs  of 
the  Pail-Time  Student."  Community  College  Review. 


The  ainhnr  argues  1 1 i «i t  vocational  programs  at  coinninniiy 
colleges  should  not  focus  on  preservice  education  that  prepares 
studenis  with  no  prior  job  experience  for  entry-level  positions, 
maintaining  that  such  preservice  vocational  education  is  best  left 
to  the  high  schools  and  that  community  colleges  are  in  a  belter 
position  to  provide  special,  part-time  programs  for  working 
adults.  He  discusses  two  categories  of  such  part-time  program- 
ming: (1)  inscrvicc  education  for  people  who  need  to  upgrade 
skills  on  their  present  jobs  v  1  (2)  interservice  edneation  for 
persons  who  want  to  learn  skills  for  a  new  job  while  maintaining 
their  employment  in  anothe  occupation.  He  concludes  that  by 
focusing  »*n  these  educational  services,  community  colleges  will 
avoid  duplicating  vocational  programs  that  are  offered  at  the 
secondary  level. 

772  West,  Russell  I\,  and  Shearon,  Ronald  W.  'Diflireiues 
Between  Black  and  While  Students  in  Curriculum  Pro- 
gram Status."  Community /Junior  College  Quarterly  of 
Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (3),  239-251. 

Please  see  no.  168  for  the  full  annotation. 

773  Wilcox,  I.ynne  M,  and  Pautlcr,  Albert  J.,  Jr.  "Articulation 
in  Occupational  F.dncafi.Mi:  Considerations  for  the  Fu- 
ture." Journal  of  Studies  i?i  Technical  Careers,  1983,  5  (2), 
177-184. 

The  authors  advocate  the  establishment  of  articulated  vocational 
education  programs  that  b'-gin  in  the  secondary  school  and 
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continue  in  the  community  college,  They  discuss  seven  lac tors  thai 
need  to  he  addressed  in  establishing  such  programs:  admissions 
policies  and  procedures,  enrrienhuu  development,  student  person- 
nel services,  facility  cooperation  and  development,  facilities  and 
equipment  sharing,  researc  h  and  planning,  and  advisory  commit- 
tees. They  note  that  articulated  hi^h  school-community  college 
programs  prevent  needless  duplication  of  effort  and  provide 
students  with  an  economical  means  of  continuing  their  education. 

774  Winter,  Gene  M.,  and  Fadale,  LaVerna  M.  A  Vrofilv  of 
Instructional  Personnel  in  New  York  State  VosLsccondary 
Occupational  Education.  Albany:  Two-Year  College 
Development  Center,  State  University  of  New  York,  1983. 
101  pages,  (ED  252  2GI) 

This  publication  examines  the  characteristics  and  in-service 
education  needs  of  faculty  and  administrators  in  New  York  State 
two-year  college  occupational  programs,  detailing  responses  of 
occupational  faculty  and  administrators  to  surveys  soliciting 
information  on  demographic  characteristics,  education  and 
employment  backgrounds,  in-scivice  needs,  future  career  plans, 
and  (in  the  case  of  the  administrator  survey)  faculty  recruitment 
needs  and  practices.  Among  the  findings  arc  that  most  lucidly 
want  in-service  programs  to  focus  on  content-area  problems  rather 
th  n  on  leaching  techniques  and  that  local  and  regional  work 
shops  are  the  preferred  method  of  in-service  education. 


Remedial  and 
Developmental  Education 


Since  tin*  mid  I%0s,  tlu*  community  college  lihratme  1ms 
been  filled  with  faiences  to  the  need  for  compensatory  programs 
that  address  the  .ds  deficiencies  of  growing  numbers  of  pooily 
prepared  student  >.  Yet,  in  comparison  to  die  writings  on  other 
two-year  college  auricular  functions,  relatively  few  a  tors  have 
contributed  .substantive  analyses  of  remedial  education  that  go 
beyond  exhortation  or  the  simple  description  of  programs  at 
individual  colleges.  Those  works  that  are  available  can  be  divided 
into  two  groups:  general  works  on  remedial  education  in  the  two- 
year  college  (uos.  775-790)  .uicl  works  on  individual  aspects  of  the 
remedial  education  function  (nos.  791-irl  1). 

General  Works  on  Remedial  Education  in  the  Two-Year  College 

Included  in  the  works  listed  in  this  chapter  are  nine 
comprehensive  studies  or  texts  of  the  remedial  education  function 
at  community  colleges.  Six  of  these  works  are  descriptive  in  that 
they  present  national  or  state  analyses  of  the  status  of  remedial 
education  and  include  information  such  as  the  characteristic  of 
instructors  leaching  remedial  programs,  the  types  of  programs  and 
services  offered,  the  numbers  of  students  served,  and  the  si  Uc  role 
in  remedial  programs.  The  remaining  three  works  are  tjxibook 
analyses  that  lake  a  prescriptive  approach  to  the  compensatory 
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education  pinblem,  Monro  (no.  7H!i)  and  Monisou,  Waison,  and 
f  iolcNirin  (no.  7H,r0  snrss  i Ik*  need  m  piovide  counseling  ihmI  oilier 
st'i vie  <vs  in  ibc1  leniedial  pionram  so  thai  students  will  have  avenues 
lot  couinumicaiioii  and  emotional  snppnil  as  well  as  instruction 
in  cognitive  skills.  Uotiechc  and  Khk  (no,  7HH)  pay  less  attention  in 
I  lie  emotional  needs  of  the  student  and  lotus  nunc  on  the 
ndministiativc  sups  and  pedagogical  n<  hnupies  (hat  will  piomnic 
the  achievement  and  pctskteuce  ol  Modems  wilh  academic  skills 
dcliciein  ies. 

How  clleclivc  are  community  college  lemediul  piogunns? 
Do  students  in  ihcse  piograuis  .successfully  find  their  way  into  (lie 
regular  college-level  ( urric  ulum?  Willi  the  signal  exc  eptions  of 
Kuncchc  and  Snow  (no.  78!))  and  Maxwell  (no.  7HU),  ilie  published 
literature  yields  little  evaluative  information  and  few  analyses  of 
what  wotks  in  remedial  education  and  what  dors  not. 

Individual  Aspects  of  the  Remedial  Education  Function 

The  remaining  iiems  listed  in  this  chapter  focus  on 
spec  ific  aspects  of  developmental  education,  iuc  Incline*: 

•  the  structure  and  operation  of  roiumuiiiiy  college  reading 
programs  (no.  75)1.  803); 

•  the  debate  over  whether  to  incorporate  remedial  instruction  in 
uvular  college-level  courses  (nos.  7!)3,  7!)C.  808); 

•  the  question  of  whether  credit  should  he  granted  for  remedial 
courses  (no.  802); 

•  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  developmental  studies 
1  rograms  for  vocational  siudents  (no.  791); 

•  the  'Mitry-level  "ssessment  of  siucletu  basic  skills  competencies 
(nos.  804,  80Gf  807)  and  whether  remediation  should  be 
mandatory  for  those  with  demonstrated  skills  «  efincne  ies 
(no.  7%); 

•  approaches  to  delivering  academic  support  service;,  to  students 
in  content  courses  (nos.  797,  799);  and 

•  the  ro1  of  the  library  in  developmental  education  (no.  810). 


KtWlllill  HIWl  Developmental  l"«llM  *lll<»II 


One  nilicr  as|irc  I  of  temedial  <<lu<  ation^liieia<y  develop* 
mhiii-^iI'wiw  special  mention.  Rulutdsnn,  I'isk,  and  Okun  (no, 
HOT))  csinniiu'  literacy  development  as  a  piohlcm  rnoieiniuK  the 
ruiiir  iiiMiiuiion,  out  just  those  involved  in  the  lemedial  ionises, 
Tilt*  aiuhon  Mirss  (hat  student*  in  nil  <  lasses  nml  to  prailite  in* 
depth  liteuuy  skills  tluongh  ••xifiisiv*1  leading  ami  writing  The 
implication  of  the  study  is  dial  social  temedial  proclaim  may  Im* 
of  little  help  if  the  i(«uaiuion  c  ut  rii  ula  do  not  leinloue  liteiaiy 
skills. 

Further  Information  on  Remedial  Mutation 

The*  KRIC  data  hase  includes  uumeious  documents  dr. 
sciihiiiM  d"velopinental  studies  pio^iains  at  individual  institutions, 
Included  are  descriptions  of  college  emiy  a>scsMUCiit  pin^ains, 
s|X*c  services  provided  for  developmental  students,  mikI — in  rare 
cases— efforts  undertaken  to  evaluate  compensatory  education 
programs,  Compensatory  education  has  also  heen  the  subject  ol  a 
^ood  many  dissertations,  Information  on  how  to  find  ERIC 
documents  and  dissertations  is  piovided  in  (Chapter  Thiitccn. 

Of  the  general  texts  cited  in  Chapter  Two,  relatively  few 
examine  the  remedial  nmnnlum.  Those  providing  extensive 
coverage  of  the  topic  include  Ogilvie  and  Raines  (no.  29),  Cohen 
and  Hrawcr  (no.  12),  Decern  and  Tillery  (no.  PI),  and  Vaughan 
(no.  37). 
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775  linrshis,  Donald  IC.P  and  Cuskey,  Thomas  R.  "Chapter 
Four:  Providing  Remedial  Education.11  In  George  R 
Vaughan  and  Associates,  Issues  for  Community  College 
Leaders  in  a  New  Era.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Kass,  l(J8.'t, 
pp.  76-99. 

For  an  annotation  of  ilte  work  in  ics  entirety,  please  set1  no.  V  . 
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77(5  Caliloinia  hiiiM'toiMlitiy  I'dmaiion  Commission,  /'row* 
to  AVr/i:  Remedial  Htlunilitm  in  California's  hiblit 
Collets  and  ffnira\itif\*  S»m  liihu'iiio;  (laliiumhi  hMser* 
oiuliiiy  MiliMiiiiiMi  Ommiiisimi.  KW.H,  Mil  p;i^rs.  (KH  tiHO 


This  pnhlhuii<m  trpoih  on  a  snivey  of  California  postvrondary 
sum iunif >t is  conducted  10  c'iiilu"  inlnnnat<  >n  on  iciucclial  rduc ;i< 
lion  ;i<  li v tt ics  in  i lie*  state.  It  ptnvides  information  on  the  types  ol 
remedial  piogiaius,  remises,  and  snppou  scivircs;  ilie  use  of 
diagnostic  testily  and  assr  iiumt  activities;  the  muiihri  of  <ouim'\ 
sections,  and  eniollmcnis  in  leinedial  leading,  writing,  iu«iiIiciii;ii< 
its,  and  Faij»lish  a*  a  second  language  ovel  iluee  academic  yeais; 
« 11  id  the  ndtuiiusiiatiou  and  costs  of  these  iriuediul  activities.  It 
touches  upon  die  piohleni  of  college  nndcrpicparediicss  and  the 
history  of  remedial  education  in  die  United  States.  It  considers 
policy  implications  of  the  survey  and  offers  recommendations  for 
•ach  segment  of  postsecondary  ('duration,  among  whieli  is  that 
■  .inanity  colleges  rontimu1  to  he  cotisirieied  as  the  primary 
postsecoiidaiy  pinvidcrs  of  iciuedinl  courses  and  sc\  vices. 

777  Cohen.  Arthur  M,,  and  Hrawer,  Florence  H.  "Chapter 
Nine;  Compcusaioiy  r.ducaiiou:  Enhancing  Literacy 
Thmugh  Remedial  Studies."  In  Arthur  M,  Cohen  and 
Floieuce  Ii.  Hiawvr,  The  American  Community  College, 
San  Franc  isco:  Jo  "y-Hass.  1982.  pp, 

For  an  annoiation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  12. 

778  Donovan,  Richard  A.  "Chapter  Five:  Creating  Effective 
Programs  for  Developmental  Education."  In  William  L, 
Dccgan,  Dale  Tillciy,  and  Associates,  HenewiHH  the 
American  Community  College:  Priorities  and  Strategies 
for  Effective  Leadership,  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Has*  !!)fi.r>, 
pp.  103-128. 

For  an  annoiation  of  die  work  i*i  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  I  .. 
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770  Iririii,  Ridnul  I,  IhvfU^nwnud  l*u*§uim\  in  Mhlw*\ttw 
(Uuntnumty  (•'cW/rtin.  I  niIiihmui,  III;  <!ol|e#r  I'imauie 
KKiiiiiiiuilMMi  UuiiMl,  il>7l.  VI  |M«rv  (KI)OIHH-IN) 

This  puhlic ;tiitm  hiirllv  ifviews  Hu-  inidipKs  «>f  ;l  wuvt-y  condmird 
in  lull  MM)  Mi  ntiiuiiiir  Hm'  extent  ami  imiiim*  nl  drvdopmriiMl 
education  programs  offend  by  iniunuinity  cullrnes  in  the  Mill 
west,  li  utilizes  data  1 1 < mm  ISfi  irspondiiig  iusitmiinns  (uui  nl  a 
possible  I  HO)  mi  sii  in  uiii  I  i/<*  (I)  llif  miinhri  of  Minimis  *rtved  by 
inwdial,  devrlnpinental,  ami  ;m iulrmir  skills  mioses:  (I!)  ladal 
composition  of  those  students;  (fl)  the  types  of  m*i vu  «»s  ptovidui, 
Midi  as  tutmial  help  in  basic  skills,  ;i« ;it!i-iuir  umuseling,  ot 
spnial  (ohims!  and  (  I)  the  peifCiitaKf  <>l  cnlh>;rs  thai  awatd  lull 
cm  |MtM.»l  mdii  lot  tcmcdial  01  '(lcvrtupiiiriu.il  ptn^iami muses,  Ii 
aho  wmiim*  faculty  rliarurirriMir.n,  the  pern'magc  ol  develop* 
m*  ii  students  who  receive  financial  aid.  unci  the  piopoiliou  ol 
<l<  \>  nenial  students'  liisi-irim  course  work  lliai  is  taken  wiihin 
:  pmcnial  program  ihc  If.  Ii  piovidrs  a  useful  drsriiption 
u'vrhipiiM ni;il  education  riuiiruhun  hut  includes  Utile 
n»iv/t  -  laiion  on  tin*  effectiveness  of  remedial  studies. 

780  laiilhicnm.  Dorothy  S.  Statewide  AsAtsxfHMt  of  Dwslofh 
mental/ liemcditil  Education  at  Maryland  Community 
Collvges.  Annapolis:  Maryland  Stale  Hoard  for  Common* 
iiy  Collars,  1079-  100  pages.  (KO  175  51-1) 

This  publication  summarises  die  finding*  of  ;i  sillily  conducted  in 
1979  Ui  detrrniine  the  scope  and  characteristics  of  developmental/ 
remedial  activities  in  Maryland's  seventeen  eomnnoiiiy  colleges,  li 
provides  extensive  information  on  (I)  il  objectives  and  goals  of 
credit  and  nonrrcdit  remedial  aetiviiies,  (2)  the  lypes  of  courses  and 
activities  provided,  (3)  enrollments  in  credit  and  iioncredil 
remedial  courses.  ('I)  costs  and  revenues,  and  (f>)  administration 
and  organisation.  Ii  also  examines  die  impact  of  developmental 
English  courses  by  comparing  the  academic  achievement  of 
students  who  completed  a  remedial  English  course  with  that  of 
students  who  had  nut  undcigone  remedial  instruction.  It  concludes 
with  a  discussion  of  sludy  implications  for  placement,  open 
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admissions,  faculty  development,  organizational  structure,  evalua- 
tion, and  funding. 

781  Lonibardi,  John.  "Developmental  Education:  A  Rapidly 
Expanding  Function."  Community  College  Review,  1979, 
7(1),  65-72. 

This  article  draws  from  a  review  of  the  literature  to  examine  four 
subcomponents  of  the  developmental  curriculum:  courses  offered 
at  the  prctransfer  level,  handicapped  services  and  education,  adult 
basic  education,  and  remedial  education.  It  defines  these  curricular 
areas  and  then  examines  program  costs  in  and  faculty  attitudes 
toward  each.  It  also  examines  evidence  of  program  effectiveness. 
The  author  concludes  that  these  components  of  the  developmental 
curriculum  will  accommodate  50  percent  of  total  community 
college  enrollment  by  the  end  of  the  1980s.  The  article  serves  to 
illustrate  the  many  functions  of  developmental  studies  and  the 
large  proportion  of  community  college  effort  that  is  devoted  to 
students  with  special  needs. 

*782  Maxwell,  Martha.  Improving  Student  Learning  Skills;  A 
Comprehensive  Guide  to  Successful  Practices  and  Pro- 
grams for  Increasing  the  Performance  of  Underprepared 
Students.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1979.  518  pages. 

This  book  draws  upon  an  extensive  bibliography— as  well  as  upon 
the  author's  extensive  professional  experience— to  examine  the 
learning  problems  of  college  students  and  the  support  services  that 
have  been  designed  to  help  them.  It  includes  chapters  on  the 
history  and  extent  of  the  remediation  problem;  the  organization 
and  evaluation  of  learning  services,  such  as  learning  centers  and 
tutorial  programs;  and  problems  in  the  areas  of  English  as  a 
second  language,  study-skills  development,  reading,  science,  and 
mathematics.  It  concludes  with  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  efforts  that  have  been  undertaken  to  help 
unprepared  students  since  the  advent  of  open-admissions  policies. 
The  work  provides  the  reader  with  one  of  the  most  thorough 
discussions  of  practice  and  theory  in  postsecondary  remedial 
education. 
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783  Moore,  William,  Jr.  Against  the  Odds:  The  High  Risk 
Student  in  the  Community  College.  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1970.  244  pages. 

The  auihor  criticizes  programs  for  academically  unprepared 
students  in  community  colleges,  maintaining  that  such  students 
are  shunted  to  remedial  offerings  taught  by  poor  teachers.  He 
contends  that  such  students  receive  ineffective  counseling  and  are 
forced  to  participate  in  curricula  that  are  antagonistic  to  their 
needs  and  in  which  they  have  no  hope  of  succeeding.  He  cites  an 
experimental  curriculum  designed  for  marginal  students  at  Forest 
Park  Community  College  (Missouri),  which  combines  basic  skills 
study  with  sociology,  science,  humanities,  guidance*  and  the  use  of 
a  programmed  materials  learning  laboratory.  He  argues  against 
offerings  for  marginal  or  high-risk  students  that  do  not  integrate 
counseling,  reproducible  media,  sensitive  instructors,  and  carefully 
paced  learning  sequences. 

*784  Morrison,  James  L.,  and  Ferrante,  Reynolds.  Compensa- 
tory Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges.  Report  no.  21. 
University  Park:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  State  University,  1973.  60  pages.  (ED 
078  818) 

This  publication  reports  methodology  and  findings  of  a  national 
survey  conducted  to  identify  the  special  programs,  courses,  and 
services  provided  by  two-year  colleges  for  minority  and  academi- 
cally disadvantaged  students.  Those  surveyed  included  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  fifty-three  randomly  selected  public  and 
private  institutions,  of  whom  90  percent  responded.  The  authors 
summarize  information  on  admissions  policies,  special  efforts  to 
recruit  the  academically  disadvantaged,  special  guidance  and 
counseling  services,  and  efforts  to  educate  laculty  about  the 
disadvantaged.  They  note  that  only  40  percent  of  the  responding 
colleges  have  special  programs  for  the  academically  disadvantaged 
and  conclude  that  community  colleges  need  to  do  more  if  they  are 
to  provide  opportunity  for  upward  mobility.  The  work  includes  a 
literature  review  and  provides  the  survey  instrument. 
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785  Morrison,  James  L.;  Watson,  Eugene  R.;  and  Goldstein, 
Jerry.  Compensatory  Education  in  the  Community  Col- 
lege: An  Interactional  Approach.  Topical  Paper  no.  52. 
Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1975.  60  pages.  (ED  111  455) 

The  authors  argue  that  the  affective  domain  has  been  largely 
ignored  in  developmental  education  programs  and  propose  a 
small-group  approach  to  remediation  that  provides  students  with 
avenues  for  communication  and  emotional  support.  They  review 
literature  on  the  affective  components  of  academic  achievement, 
noting  that  many  nontraditional  students  need  to  reorient  their 
attitudes  concerning  education,  develop  positive  feelings  about 
themselves,  and  experience  some  success.  They  discuss  the 
implementation  of  a  small-group  approach,  including  initial 
faculty  and  student  training,  provide  sample  exercises  that  can  be 
used  in  initiation  group  efforts,  and  conclude  with  a  seventy-item 
bibliography. 

786  Pi  land,  William  E.  Remedial  Education  in  the  States. 
Normal:  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
Illinois  State  University,  1983.  68  pages.  (ED  251  160) 

This  publication  reports  findings  of  a  study  conducted  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  remedial  education  in  the  United  States  as  perceived 
by  state  directors  of  community  college  education.  It  examines  (I) 
how  the  states  define  remedial  education,  (2)  the  states'  mission  in 
regard  to  remedial  education,  (3)  the  governmental  agencies  that 
have  authority  in  this  area,  (4)  methods  of  funding  remedial 
programs,  (5)  the  educational  levels  at  which  remedial  education  is 
conducted,  and  (6)  the  present  condition  of  remedial  education  in 
each  state.  The  author  concludes  that  remedial  education  is  of 
approximately  equal  importance  to  other  community  college 
missions  and  outlines  recommendations  for  the  state  role  in 
remediation. 
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787  Roueche,  John  E.  Salvage,  Redirection  or  Custody? 
Remedial  Education  in  the  Community  Junior  College. 
Horizons  Monograph  Series.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearing- 
house for  Junior  Colleges;  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  1968.  77  pages.  (ED  019 


The  auihor  reviews  research  related  to  remedial  students  and 
programs  at  community  colleges,  discussing  the  history  of  open- 
door  admissions,  the  implications  of  open-door  policies  for 
remedial  education,  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  college 
student  body,  and  characteristics  of  instructors  leaching  remedial 
courses.  He  elaborates  on  the  objectives  of  remedial  courses, 
describes  remedial  programs  at  a  variety  of  different  colleges,  and 
details  research  on  program  effectiveness.  He  urges  better  identifi- 
cation of  students  needing  remediation  and  describes  two  tech- 
niques for  evaluating  remedial  programs.  The  work  concludes 
with  a  147-item  bibliography. 

788  Roueche,  John  E.,  and  Kirk,  R.  Wade.  Catching  Up: 
Remedial  Education.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1973.  106 


This  publication  describes  remedial  education  programs  in  five 
community  colleges,  noting  that  each  program  is  characterized  by 
a  separate  divisional  structure  and  by  the  involvement  of  staff  who 
have  volunteered  to  leach  basic  academic  skills  to  poorly  prepared 
students.  It  offers  information  showing  that  students  enrolled  in 
these  special  programs  achieve  more  and  persist  longer  than 
students  in  the  regular  college  program.  It  provides  a  prescription 
for  successful  remediation  that  calls  for  total  institutional 
commitment,  volunteer  instructors,  separately  organized  develop- 
mental divisions,  graduation  credit  for  developmental  courses, 
nonpunitive  grading  practices,  individualized  instruction,  identifi- 
cation and  recruitment  procedures  for  entering  students,  and 
counseling  efforts  to  mitigate  the  transition  from  developmental 
studies  to  traditional  curricula. 
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*789  Roucche,  John  E.,  and  Snow,  Jerry  J.  Overcoming  Learn- 
ing Problems:  A  Guide  to  Developmental  Education  in 
College.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1977.  188  pages. 

This  work  draws  upon  a  national  survey  of  two-year  and  four-year 
colleges  to  describe  the  state  of  the  art  of  developmental  program- 
ming in  higher  education.  It  provides  a  synopsis  of  survey  findings 
in  terms  of  the  context  in  which  remedial  education  takes  place, 
program  philosophy  and  rationale,  methods  used  to  place 
students,  the  organizational  structure  of  remedial  programs,  the 
curricular  content  of  remedial  courses,  staffing  patterns,  methods 
of  evaluating  remedial  programs,  and  support  services,  such  as 
tutoring  or  peer  counseling.  It  also  presents  descriptive  case  studies 
of  twelve  remedial  programs  and  identifies  factors  that  contribute 
to  program  success.  The  work  serves  as  a  useful  resource  for  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  and  leading 
developmental  education  programs. 

790  Texas  College  and  University  System.  Compensatory/ 
Developmental  Programs  in  Texas  Public  Community 
Colleges:  Report  of  a  Survey.  Austin:  Coordinating  Board, 
Texas  College  and  University  System,  1975.  12  pages.  (ED 
110  133) 

This  publication  details  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  in  1975  to 
assess  the  current  status  of  developmental/compensatory  programs 
in  the  Texas  community  colleges.  It  utilizes  responses  from  forty- 
two  of  forty-seven  colleges  to  examine  program  goals,  student 
characteristics,  student  selection  procedures,  program  organiza- 
tional structures,  funding,  evaluation,  and  follow-up.  It  notes, 
among  other  findings,  that  programmatic  goals  fall  into  two 
categories:  (1)  the  improvement  of  cognitive  skills  to  the  extent 
that  students  can  progress  into  credit  courses  and  (2)  affective 
development  to  improve  student  self-concept,  provide  m6tivation, 
and  reduce  attrition.  The  work  serves  as  a  brief  descriptive  analysis 
of  developmental  programs  in  Texas  during  the  mid  1970s. 
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791  Ahrendt,  Kenneth  M.  Community  College  Reading  Pro- 
grams.  Newark,  Del.:  International  Reading  Association, 
1975.  71  pages.  (ED  101  283) 

The  author  summarizes  research  and  practice  in  community 
college  reading  programs,  reviewing  ihe  literature  as  of  1975  and 
examining  (1)  basic  principles  in  the  development  and  operation 
of  a  reading  program,  (2)  the  components  of  a  suggested  training 
program  for  community  college  reading  teachers,  (3)  available 
instruments  for  diagnosis  and  testing,  (4)  informal  group  and 
individual  reading  inventories,  (5)  instructional  materials, 
including  kits,  workbooks,  and  hardware,  and  (6)  instructional 
methods.  The  work  serves  as  a  useful  summary  of  the  state  of  the 
art  in  reading  instruction  as  of  the  mid  1970s.  It  includes  a  seventy- 
eight-item  bibliography. 

792  Atwell,  Charles,  and  Smith,  Margaret  L.  "Competencies 
Needed  by  Teachers  of  Developmental  English  in  Two- 
Year  Colleges."  Journal  of  Developmental  and  Remedial 
Education,  1979,5(2),  9-11. 

Please  see  no.  239  for  the  full  annotation. 

793  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  "Shall  We  Segregate  the  Functionally 
Illiterate?"  Community  and  Junior  College  Journal,  1979, 

14-18. 

The  author  argues  against  selective  screening  into  transfer 
programs  and  calls  instead  for  tutorial,  counseling,  and  supple- 
mentary basic  skills  instruction  to  help  poorly  prepared  students 
complete  transfer  courses.  He  maintains  that  tests  used  to  restrict 
entrance  into  transfer  courses  are  not  sufficiently  precise,  because 
course  requirements  vary  greatly— -even  among  different  sections  of 
the  same  course.  He  identifies  various  stratagems  for  leaching 
functional  literacy  in  the  transfer  program  and  pleads  for  further 
research  on  students  who  go  through  the  programs  and  on  the 
level  of  literacy  that  is  needed  to  function  in  specific  courses.  He 
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asserts  that  segregating  students  on  the  basis  of  inappropriate 
criteria  is  a  violation  of  the  community  colleges'  stated  philosophy 
of  open  access  to  higher  learning. 

794  Fadale,  LaVerna  M,  and  others.  Post-Secondary  Develop- 
mental Studies  Programs  for  Occupational  Students:  An 
Impact  Study.  Ithaca:  Cornell  Institute  for  Research  and 
Development  in  Occupational  Education,  State  University 
of  New  York,  1977.  88  pages.  (ED  152  344) 

This  publication  details  methodology  and  findings  of  a  study 
conducted  to  assess  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of 
occupational  students  in  remedial  programs.  The  authors  define 
success  as  student  eligibility  to  continue  in  a  chosen  program  or 
ihe  ability  of  the  student  to  make  a  conscious,  informed  decision  to 
leave  the  program  or  change  career  goals.  They  compare  successful 
and  unsuccessful  developmental  students  on  the  basis  of  cognitive 
and  affective  variables  (for  example,  attitudinal  measures  and 
grade-point  average)  and  program  environment  variables  and 
discuss  the  possible  utilization  of  findings  in  assessing  students  at 
entrance  or  during  the  first  semester  of  instruction. 

795  Friedlander,  Jack.  Why  Don't  Poorly  Prepared  Students 
Seek  Help?  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Commun- 
ity Colleges,  1981.  14  pages.  (ED  203  901) 

The  author  reports  findings  of  a  survey  of  6,426  community 
college  students  who  were  asked  to  (1)  indicate  their  degree  of 
confidence  in  their  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  science, 
and  study  skills,  (2)  identify  which,  if  any,  of  the  college's  support 
services  they  had  used,  and  (3)  state  their  reasons  for  not  using 
these  services.  Among  his  findings  is  that  fewer  than  30  percent  of 
the  students  who  did  not  feel  confident  in  one  or  more  skill  areas 
took  advantage  of  a  remediating  support  program.  He  suggests 
that,  in  light  of  these  findings,  community  colleges  should  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  students  with  skills  deficiencies  receive  the 
remediation  they  need. 
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796  Friedlander,  Jack.  "An  ERIC  Review:  Should  Remediation 
Be  Mandatory?"  Community  College  Review,  1981-82,  9 
(3),  56-64. 

This  article  addresses  the  issue  of  whether  compensatory  programs 
should  be  mandatory  for  underpreparcd  students.  The  author 
argues  that  voluntary  enrollment  has  not  been  an  effective  strategy, 
because  only  a  small  percentage  of  students  requiring  help  take 
advantage  of  available  services;  he  points  to  research  indicating,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  mandatory  developmerial  programs  can  be 
successful  in  increasing  student  achievement  and  retention  if 
properly  planned  and  presented.  He  also  notes  that  basic  skills 
instruction  can  be  successfully  integrated  into  regular  <  <>?'< -level 
courses  and  that  such  integration  can  eliminatr  u  stigma 
attached  to  students  in  separate  remedial  classes.  He  conu^d^s  that 
two-year  college  educators  must  ensure  that  all  high-risk  Mudrnis 
receive  the  help  they  need. 

797  Friedlander,  Jack.  Innovative  Approaches  to  Delivering 
Academic  Assistance  to  Students.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1982.  20  pages.  (ED  220 
172). 

This  publication  reports  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  to  identify 
the  academic  assistance  programs  in  operation  at  six  large  urban 
community  college  districts  (Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
Maricopa,  Miami-Dade,  and  St.  Louis).  It  discusses  exemplary 
approaches  in  outreach  efforts,  early  and  midterm  interventions, 
use  of  faculty  referral  slips,  coordination  of  support  services  with 
content  courses,  attrition  reduction  in  high-risk  courses,  block 
programming,  and  funding.  It  also  examines  support  services 
coordination,  identification  of  high-risk  courses,  innovative 
funding  support,  and  faculty  participation.  It  serves  as  a  brief 
state-of-the-art  resource  for  administrators  interested  in  improving 
their  academic  assistance  programs. 
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798  Fricdlander,  Jack.  "Delivering  Academic  Assistance: 
Exemplary  Approaches.'*  Journal  of  Developmental  and 
Remedial  Education,  1984,  7  (3),  13-15,  31. 

This  article  discusses  the  importance  of  out-of-class  academic 
assistance  for  students  who  need  additional  help.  It  reports  studies 
showing  that  few  students  seek  such  help  on  their  own  and  relates 
efforts  made  by  several  community  colleges  to  overcome  this 
problem,  including  supplemental  lectures,  additional  classes, 
reading  instruction,  advising  and  counseling,  the  development  of 
learning  skills  through  adjunct  courses,  and  special  programs  that 
provide  assistance  to  all  students  in  courses  that  have  high  failure 
and  dropout  rates.  It  serves  as  a  useful  review  of  state-of-the-art 
practices  that  are  designed  to  provide  supplementary  academic 
assistance  to  those  who  need  it. 

799  Garner,  Ambrose.  "A  Comprehensive  Community  College 
Model  for  Learning  Assistance  Centers."  In  Kurt  V. 
Lauridsen  (ed.),  Examining  the  Scope  of  Learning  Centers. 
New  Directions  for  College  Learning  Assistance,  no.  1.  San 
Francisco:  Josscy-Bass,  1980,  pp.  19-31. 

The  author  describes  a  comprehensive  learning  assistance  program 
initiated  at  Miami-Dade  Community  College  (Florida),  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  learning  needs  of  all 
students— from  the  most  academically  able  to  those  needing 
substantial  remediation— and  arguing  that  this  arrangement 
eliminates  the  pejorative  labeling  of  sonic  students  as  "develop- 
mental" or  "remedial. M  He  details  the  three  program  components: 
(I)  a  basic  skills  center  that  provides  individualized,  self-paced 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics;  (2)  a  program  to 
help  mainstream  handicapped  students  and  provide  them  with  an 
array  of  services  from  initial  educational  diagnosis  to  job  place- 
ment; and  (3)  a  library  of  audiovisual  learning  materials.  He 
points  out  that  at  most  colleges  thrsc  three  components  are 
operated  independently  but  maintains  that  their  coordination  in 
one  service  unit  is  more  beneficial. 
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800  Gibson,  Walker  (ed.).  New  Students  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Twelve  Essays.  Urbana,  111.:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1979.  130  pages. 

Please  see  no.  892  for  the  full  annotation. 

801  Gilbert,  Fontelle  (ed.).  Minorities  and  Community  Col- 
leges: Data  and  Discourse.  Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1979.  29 
pages.  (ED  171  345) 

Please  sec  no.  155  for  the  full  annotation. 

802  Hertz,  Sharon  M.;  Gold,  Barbara  K.;  Kaufman,  Lenore  J.; 
and  Wallach,  Meralce  G.  "College  Credit  for  Reading 
Courses?— Yes!"  Journal  of  Reading,  1977,  20  (8),  688-692. 

This  article  argues  that  community  colleges  should  grant  credit  to 
students  who  complete  remedial  courses,  noting  that  denial  of 
credit  confirms  students1  belief  that  remedial  courses  have  no 
worth  and  maintaining  that  no-credit  policies  will  deter  large 
numbers  of  underprepared  students  from  seeking  the  assistance 
they  need.  The  authors  conclude  that  credit  will  remove  the  stigma 
from  remediation  and  help  the  community  college  fulfill  its  role  in 
increasing  access  to  higher  education. 

803  Licberman,  Janet  E.,  and  Cohen,  Barbara.  "Five  Contem- 
porary Fallacies:  Remedial  Reading  at  the  Community 
College  Level."  Adult  Literacy  and  Basic  Education,  1982, 
(5(2),  91-99. 

This  article  examines  remedial  reading  programs  at  the  commun- 
ity college,  noting  common  fallacies  under  which  the  majority  of 
college  remedial  programs  operate.  The  authors  recommend  steps 
to  correct  these  fallacies,  including  (1)  treating  students  as  adults 
rather  than  using  instructional  materials  designed  for  children;  (2) 
providing  diagnostic  testing  in  addition  to  achievement  tests;  (3) 
utilizing  a  clinical  approach  that  builds  on  individuals'  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  (4)  creating  new  approaches  to  teaching  skills; 
and  (5)  initiating  reforms  at  the  classroom  level,  where  the  teacher 
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has  boih  responsibility  and  control.  They  conclude  dial  providing 
a  curriculum  in  thinking  skills  offers  a  new  approach  to  solving 
some  of  the  failures  of  remedial  programs. 

804  Rainey,  Luellen.  Assessment  Procedures  for  Students 
Entering  Florida  Community  Colleges:  Theory  and 
Practice.  Gainesville:  Florida  Community  Junior  College 
Interinstitutional  Research  Council,  1981.  151  pages.  (ED 
231  474) 

This  publication  surveys  the  coordinators  of  student  assessment 
programs  to  describe  procedures  utilized  by  the  Florida  community 
colleges  in  assessing  the  academic  skills  of  entering  students.  It 
provides  information  on  the  subject  areas  that  are  assessed  at 
entrance,  the  ways  assessment  instruments  are  administered, 
entrance  criteria,  assessment  costs,  the  types  of  assessment 
instruments  utilized,  factors  determining  cutoff  scores  for  place- 
ment, and  the  types  of  students  who  are  assessed.  It  also  includes 
an  extensive  literature  review,  covering  such  topics  as  the  history 
and  philosophical  foundations  of  community  colleges,  the 
development  of  studen t  assessment  in  these  institutions, 
competency-based  education  and  testing,  and  student  advising  and 
counseling.  It  serves  as  an  extensive  state-of-the-art  resource  for 
those  involved  in  community  college  student  assessment  programs. 

*805  Richardson,  Richard  C,  Jr.;  Fisk,  Elizabeth  C;  and  Okun, 
Morris  A.  Literacy  in  the  Open-Access  College.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1983.  187  pages. 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  three-year  case  study 
conducted  at  an  open-access  community  college  to  examine  the 
causes  of  and  possible  resolutions  for  the  decline  of  literacy  in 
community  colleges,  concluding  that  students  at  the  college  had 
little  opportunity  to  practice  in-depth  literacy  skills.  The  authors 
trace  the  roots  of  this  problem  to  institutional  policies  in  the  past 
twenty  years  that  have  stressed  institutional  growth  and  an 
expanded  mission  at  the  expense  of  literacy  development.  They 
detail  how  institutional  policies  related  to  admissions,  financial 
aid,  curriculum  development,  course  designations,  remediation, 
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standards  of  academic  progress,  and  use  of  part-time  faculty  can 
either  inhibit  or  promote  student  literacy.  They  urge  open-acress 
colleges  to  re-emphasize  academic  advisement  and  program 
coherence  instead  of  strategics  that  arc  designed  to  enroll  as  many 
part-time  students  as  possible  in  discrete,  unrelated  courses. 

806  Roueche,  John  E.,  and  Archer,  Patricia  F.  "Entry  Level 
Assessment  in  College/1  Community  College  Review, 
1979,6(4),  15-27. 

This  article  presents  basic  information  regarding  the  assessment  of 
entry-level  students  in  community  colleges.  The  authors  argue  that 
locally  designed  diagnostic  tests,  tailored  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  college,  are  the  most  widely  used  and  most  successful  instru- 
ments, but  they  provide  information  on  how  to  assess  and  select  a 
commercially  available  test.  They  also  discuss  necessary  qualities 
of  the  examiner,  the  appropriate  atmosphere  of  the  testing  site, 
and  the  manner  in  which  test  scores  should  be  interpreted  to 
students.  They  warn  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  any  placement 
testing  and  emphasize  the  necessity  of  confidentiality  in  regard  to 
test  scores.  They  conclude  that  the  open  door  will  remain  a  viable 
policy  only  as  long  as  the  educational  problems  of  students  arc 
diagnosed. 

807  Rounds,  Jeanine  Crandall.  and  Anderson,  Don.  "Entrance 
Assessment  and  Student  Success/1  Community  College 
Review.  1981-85. 12  (3),  10-15, 

The  authors  urge  the  establishment  of  mandatory  assessment  and 
placement  procedures  as  a  means  of  serving  students  who  lack  the 
skills  that  are  requisite  for  academic  success  in  college.  They  note 
that  such  procedures  were  dropped  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  in 
response  to  concerns  for  equal  access  but  argue  that  public 
dissatisfaction  with  declining  student  skills,  as  well  as  high 
dropout  rates,  have  rekindled  college  interest  in  assessment 
policies.  The  article  draws  upon  a  survey  of  assessment  procedures 
in  California  to  note  the  small  percentage  of  colleges  that  have  an 
assessment  system  in  place.  It  concludes  with  ten  recommendations 
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for  college  administrators  who  want  to  establish  effective  assess- 
ment programs. 

808  Schiavone,  James.  "Integrated  Remediation  for  the  Com- 
munity College. "  Improving  College  and  University 
Teaching,  1976,  24  (3),  183-185. 

This  article  describe?  an  integrated  remediation  program  initiated 
at  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  (New  York)  Community  College, 
noting  that,  rather  than  operating  a  separate  developmental 
studies  program,  the  college  incorporates  remedial  instruction  into 
the  regular  associate  degree  curriculum.  The  author  describes  six 
components  of  the  program:  (1)  remediation  in  the  classroom,  a 
process  by  which  subject-area  instructors  work  with  students  on 
basic  skills;  (2)  individual  tutoring  by  faculty  during  office  hours; 
(3)  programmed  instruction  and  testing  at  the  college  media 
center;  (4)  the  provision  of  reading  laboratories;  (5)  a  tutorial 
program  involving  student  peer  tutors,  students  at  senior  colleges, 
and  college  graduates;  and  (6)  computer-assisted  instruction.  The 
article  provides  a  good  example  of  the  involvement  of  the  entire 
college  community  in  meeting  the  remediation  needs  of  an  urban, 
disadvantaged  student  body. 

809  Sternglass,  Marilyn  S.  "How  Useful  Are  Readability 
Formulas  to  Content-Area  Teachers  in  Community  Col- 
leges?^ Community  College  Frontiers,  1976,  4  (2),  24-28, 
49. 

The  author  estimates  the  value  of  three  textbook  readability 
formulas:  Fry's  Graph  for  Estimating  Readability,  the  SMOG 
Grading  Formula,  and  the  Cloze  Test.  She  notes  that,  regardless  of 
the  test  applied,  instructors  can  gain  only  a  rough  estimate  of 
readability  levels  from  the  existing  diagnostic  measures.  She  cites 
problems  of  unreliability  among  the  measures  and  questions  the 
applicability  of  reading-level  formulas  to  disparate  community 
college  populations.  She  recommends  supplemental  aids  that 
instructors  can  use  with  students  as  an  alternative  to  expecting 
students  to  find  their  own  way  through  the  textbooks. 
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810  Truott,  Carol.  "Services  to  Developmental  Education 
Students  in  the  Community  College:  Does  the  Library 
Have  a  Role?"  College  and  Research  Libraries,  1983,  H 
(1),  20-28. 

Please  see  no.  G81  lor  the  full  annotation. 

811  Zoslin,  Mary  L.  "Community  College  Responsiveness: 
Myth  nx  Reality?"  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1981,  52 
(•I),  41b-426. 

Please  see  no.  5  12  for  the  full  annotation. 
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Since  the  mid  1940s,  when  ihe  Presidents  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  (no.  52)  urged  ihe  development  of  community- 
based  colleges  that  w  respond  to  local  educational  needs  as 
well  as  prepare  students  lor  the  university,  many  two-year  college 
leaders  have  promoted  community  services  as  the  primary  institu- 
tional function.  This  commitment  to  the  community  service 
function  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  writings  of  Edmund 
Glcazer  (no.  18),  who,  as  president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  waged  a  long  campaign  to 
promote  the  college  as  a  nexus  of  community  learning  activities 
rather  than  as  a  component  of  the  traditional  system  of  higher 
education.  While  two-year  colleges  have  not  become  the  communi- 
ty learning  centers  that  Gleazer  envisioned,  the  community  service 
function  has  taken  its  place  alongside  the  vocational  and  transfer 
curricula  as  one  of  the  primary  college  missions.  According  to  the 
1985  Community,  Junior,  and  Technical  College  Directory, 
3,723,629  students  were  enrolled  in  noucredit  community  service 
programs  during  1983-84,  as  compared  to  4,836,819  students 
enrolled  during  fall  1984  in  credit  courses.  The  literature  on  the 
community  service  function  can  be  classified  under  two  subhead- 
ings: continuing  and  adult  education  (nos.  812-824)  and  commu- 
nity services  and  community  development  (nos.  825-866).  These 
headings  reflect  the  two  primary  goals  of  community  services 
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efforts:  (I)  addressing  educational  needs  that  air  not  met  by 
traditional  degree  or  certificate  programs  and  (2)  promoting 
community  welfare  and  quality  of  life, 

Continuing  and  Adult  Education 

A  small  portion  of  the  community  college  literature 
focuses  on  the  educational  needs  of  adults  at  various  life  stages  and 
on  the  role  of  the  community  college  in  meeting  those  needs. 
These  works  include  discussions  of: 

•  the  integration  of  adult,  continuing  education  into  the 
college's  departmental  structure  (nos.  812,  820); 

•  college  services  to  the  elderly  (no.  815); 

•  the  state  role  in  special  college  programming  for  adults 
(no.  824); 

•  the  characteristics  and  competencies  of  adult  education 
administrators  (no.  818);  and 

•  criticisms  raised  about  the  appropriateness  of  focusing  college 
efforts  on  adult  and  continuing  education  (no.  823). 

As  is  evident  from  the  small  number  of  citations  under  this 
heading,  the  literature  on  the  college  role  in  serving  adults  is 
relatively  weak.  While  numerous  authors  present  exhortations 
about  the  desirability  of  meeting  educational  needs  emerging 
throughout  the  adult  life  cycle,  t  lave  been  few  substantive 
analyses.  The  concept  of  lifelong  leai.ung,  as  Richardson  (no.  821) 
points  out,  has  been  a  vague,  catchall  phrase  attached  to  a  variety 
of  programs.  In  addition,  it  has  become  apparent  that  adult 
education  cannot  easily  be  defined  as  a  distinct  college  function 
with  its  own  niche  in  the  institution's  administrative  organization. 
As  the  student  surveys  listed  in  Chapter  Three  make  clear,  adults 
take  traditional  transfer  and  vocational  courses  on  a  sporadic  basis 
to  fulfill  personal  interests  and  educational  needs  that  have  little  to 
do  with  transfer  or  degree  attainment.  Although  community 
colleges  are  commonly  associated  with  the  term  adult  education, 
the  adult  education  component  of  the  community  college's  total 
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effort  cannot  be  easily  identified  mid  examined  except  ds  it  reflects 
differential  funding  awarded  lor  credit  and  uonnedit  classes. 

Community  Services  and  Community  Development 

A  larger  body  of  work  focuses  on  the  role  of  the  college  as 
a  community  service  and  development  agency.  Three  comprehen- 
sive monographs  promote  this  community  agency  philosophy; 
The  Community  Dimension  of  the  Community  College,  by 
Harlacher  (no.  842);  Community  Services  in  the  Community 
College,  by  Myran  (no.  857);  and  College  Leadership  for  Commit- 
nity  Renewal  by  Gollattsehcck,  Harlacher,  Roberts,  and  Wypal  (no. 
838),  All  three  stress  the  need  for  the  college  to  provide  adult 
education  but  also  argue  that  the  college  should  become  the  center 
for  a  variety  of  other  community  activities.  Under  this  philosophy, 
the  college  works  with  other  social  agencies  in  the  community  to 
promote  cultural  and  intellectual  events,  respond  to  local  prob- 
lems posed  by  urbanization,  poverty,  or  other  social  ills,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Additional  authors  focusing  on  the  community  service 
function  have  examined  a  variety  of  themes,  including: 

•  the  types  of  services  and  activities  provided  under  the  commu- 
nity service  rubric  (nos.  829,  840,  849,  865,  866); 

•  college  collaboration  with  labor  unions  (no.  825); 

•  the  characteristics  of  community  service  students  and  the 
reasons  they  have  for  enrolling  (no.  858); 

•  assessing  college  impact  on  the  community  (nos.  827,  854); 

•  conducting  marketing  surveys  to  assess  community  needs 
(no.  844); 

•  the  types  of  cooperative  agreements  that  colleges  have  entered 
into  with  local  community  agencies  (nos.  834,  845); 

•  faculty  perceptions  of  and  participation  in  community  service 
activities  (no.  855); 

•  the  state  role  in  community  service  ptogramming  (no.  862); 

•  contracted  educational  services  for  business  and  industry  (nos. 
830,  846,  850,  852,  857);  and 
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•    other  efforts  to  improve  the  local  work  force  and  the  economy 
(no,  861). 

The  community  agency  philosophy,  however,  lias  noi 
been  without  its  crilics.  Some  authors,  including  Kraukel  (no,  HU!1) 
and  Cohen  (no,  HHI),  question  the  ability  of  the  college  to  deliver 
on  all  its  promises  to  the  community.  Cottschalk  (no.  838) 
contends  that  college  community  service  efforts  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community  power  structure  but  do  not  address  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  uneducated.  Lombardi  (no.  851)  notes  the  damage  that 
the  community  scivice  function  might  do  to  the  college's  identity 
as  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  Parnell  (no.  860)  asks 
whether  frivolous  courses,  such  as  belly  dancing,  will  be  the 
college's  nemesis.  Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  definition. 
Drawer  (no.  829)  notes  the  conflict  and  overlap  in  the  various  ways 
colleges  define  community  services.  This  definitional  theme  is 
picked  up  by  Atwcll,  Vaughan,  and  Sullins  (no.  829),  who  argue 
that  community  college  leaders  have  not  clearly  defined  the  role  of 
the  community  service  function  in  relation  to  other  college 
missions  and  that,  as  a  result,  community  service  departments  are 
not  living  up  to  their  full  potential. 

Further  Information  on  Continuing  Education  and  Community 

Services 

Continuing  education  and  community  services  have  been 
the  focus  of  several  dissertations  and  ERIC  documents.  Among  the 
available  ERIC  documents  are  descriptions  of  (1)  individual 
college  efforts  in  the  areas  of  adult  basic  education,  (2)  services  to 
displaced  homemakers,  the  handicapped,  and  other  disadvantaged 
community  residents,  (3)  local  labor-force  development  efforts,  and 
(4)  services  to  business  and  industry.  Other  ERIC  documents  also 
provide  information  on  the  structure  and  administration  of 
community  service  divisions  of  individual  colleges.  Information 
on  how  to  locate  dissertations  and  ERIC  documents  is  provided  in 
Chapter  Thirteen. 

The  general  texts  cited  in  Chapter  Two  also  provide  a 
wealth  of  information,  especially  those  published  since  World  War 
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II.  Honue's  Ii)f)fl  text  (no,  H)  provides  one  of  tin1  fir.si  in-depth 
analyses  or  adult  education  proHrannning,  Sub,se*|unit  works  ( hat 
can  be  consulted  for  information  on  adult  education  anrl  couumm- 
ity  services  include  Henry  (no,  20),  I lillway  (no,  L!l),  Olea/ei 
(no,  Hi),  O'Connell  (no.  28),  Mcdskcr  and  Tilleiy  (no.  2(i),  Ogilvie 
and  Raines  (no,  20),  Monroe  (no,  27),  Thornton  (no,  JH),  and 
Cohen  and  Brawn  (no,  12).  These?  works  are  especially  valuable  in 
tracing  the  growth  of  the  adult  education  and  community  service 
functions,  Future  works  will  undoubtedly  focus  on  how  these 
functions  have  fared  in  the  present  period  of  stabilized  growth  and 
lowered  funding, 


Continuing  and  Adult  Education 

812  Adams,  Frank  G,  ''Financing  the  'College  in  the  Com- 
munity': A  Model,"  Community  Services  Catalyst,  1983,  13 
(3),  20-25. 

The  author  notes  the  dwindling  financial  support  for  off-campus 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  part-time  adult  students,  suggest- 
ing that  such  programs  should  be  funded  through  a  single  office 
within  the  college's  administrative  organization,  He  posits  that 
this  office— in  charge  of  all  off-campus  programming— would 
maintain  its  own  budget,  keep  its  own  records,  and  contract  with 
instructional  departments  in  the  college  for  services  related  to 
hiring  qualified  facuhy,  developing  courses,  and  evaluating  the 
course  offerings.  The  article  provides  a  unique  contrast  to  the 
more  common  approaches  of  funding  off-campus  programs. 

8X3  Bogue,  Jesse  Parker,  ''Chapter  Nine:  Adult  Education  in 
the  Community  College.1'  In  Jesse  Parker  Bogue,  The 
Community  College,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1950,  pp. 
207-218. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  8. 


CoiuinuiuK  Education  mill  Coinmnnliy  Service  U87 

814  Column.  Anluir  M„  and  lluiw««rv  Klninue  H.  "Clmpici  Ten: 
Community  Kdunuion:  Reaching  Oui  with  Kxiendrd 
Services,"  In  Auhui  M.  Cohen  and  KIoiviic-i1  II.  Ihawri, 
Thr  American  Community  Collier,  San  humisro:  Jossey- 
Uass,  IIM&pp.25l-gH2. 

For  an  auiioialiw  i  of  ilic?  work  in  its  entirely,  please  sec  no,  12. 

815  DcGrow,  Roger,  Older  Amrrfatnsi  Nrw  Uses  of  Mnturv 
Ability.  Wasliiuglnii,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Coiumiiniiy  and  Junior  Collets,  I97N.  312  pages,  (KD  IM 
859;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

Mease  see  no,  177  for  iho  full  annotation, 

81fl  Kullcr.  Jack  W.  Continuing  Education  nnd  the  Communi- 
ty College.  Chicago:  Nelson-Hall.  1979.  127  pages. 

This  publication  addresses  current  and  future  issues  confronting 
administrators  of  continuing  education  and  identifies  some 
innovative  approaches  to  developing  continuing  education 
programs.  It  discusses  the  role  of  continuing  education  in  the 
community  college,  with  a  focus  on  the  lack  of  support  for  adult 
education  programs,  including  specific  examples  and  suggestions 
for  developing  an  in-service  continuing  education  program  for 
faculty,  a  community  leadership  center,  a  literacy  program,  a 
women's  program,  management  seminars,  a  program  for  th* 
health  care  community,  and  a  program  for  developing  a  continu- 
ing education  facility.  It  serves  as  a  reference  for  the  community 
college  administrator  interested  in  developing  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  targeted  audiences. 

817  Gilder,  Jamison.  "Lifelong  Education:  The  Critical  Policy 
Questions. "  In  Barry  Heermann,  Cheryl  Coppeck  Enders, 
and  Elizabeth  Wine  (eds.),  Serving  Lifelong  Learners.  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  29.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1980,  pp.  69-86. 

The  author  presents  an  overview  of  policy  questions  concerning 
lifelong  education  in  the  community  college,  suggesting  seven 
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basic  categories  of  efloii  needed  to  support  lifelong  education  and 
proposing  shaipci  definitions  ol  funding  as  a  means  ol  hurras, 
iug  cooperation  a,H|  expanding  comnmo'iy  linkage,  She  warn* 
mends  Uxal  assessment  of  learning  needs  so  thai  learning 
oppoiiuniiies  may  he  more  precisely  targeted,  describes  how 
funding  mechanisms  need  to  he  adjusted  to  promote  lifelong 
learning,  and  details  the  roles  of  labor,  business,  and  industry.  She 
roueludes  that  current  programs  for  adult  learners  (such  as 
television  courses  or  weekend  seiuiuats)  have  been  developed  in 
spite  of  restrictive  policy  frameworks  imposed,  for  example,  by 
legislation  and  hoard  regulations,  and  calls  for  new  policies  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  lifelong  learning. 

818  Miles,  Lcroy,  "A  Survey  of  Adult  and  Continuing  F.duca- 
lion  Competencies  Needeil  by  Directors  of  Community 
Services  and  Continuing  Education."  Community/ Junior 
College  liesearch  Quarterly,  l!)80,  •/  (•!),  319-330, 

This  article  surveys  a  national  sample  of  the  directors  of  commun- 
ity college  continuing  education  and  community  service  programs, 
examining  survey  responses  as  to  the  official  titles  of  ihe  respon- 
dents, their  years  of  administrative  and  teaching  experience,  their 
educational  attainment,  and  the  academic:  disciplines  they  studied 
in  college.  It  also  examines  how  the  respondents  ranked  forty-two 
statements  on  the  competencies  required  of  continuing  education 
or  community  service  administrators.  Among  the  findings  is  that 
the  academic  and  professional  backgrounds  of  the  respondents  had 
no  effect  on  die  perceived  importance  of  adult  and  continuing 
education  competencies. 

819  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Eight;  Adult  Education  and 
Community  Services.'*  In  Charles  R.  Monroe,  Profile  of 
the  Community  College:  A  Handbook  San  Francisco: 
Josscy^Bass,  1972,  pp.  I28-M3. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  27. 


(UuuIimiIhk  FaluciUlon  and  (loiiumndiy  Service*  HHW 

820  OhliKn,  John,  "hiteHiailng  Continuing  IUIiii  idhMi/' 
(UmtiuuuM  /.wfiiuk.  1070,  lOUUW, 

This  in il< lr  deMillies  the  iilinu|H  (if  Selklik  College  (lliitlnli 
Columbia)  ui  Integrate  adult  and  < om iimlu^  education  iniii  the 
college1*  dcpaituieuial  siuuinre,  explaining  i this  integrated 
appinach  recognl/es  iwn  types  of  adult  education:  (I)  formal 
IMciKiiiuimiiiK.  in  which  qualified  adults  writ*  invited  to  cniull  in 
any  credit  (lass  established  for  tradiiiouaI*aged  students,  and  (1!) 
informal  piogiainiuiug.  in  which  regular  departmental  faculty 
members  established  unticrcdil  workshops,  seminars,  or  other 
learning  oppniumities  in  response  to  identified  coinnniniiy  needs, 
h  c  ites  an  example  of  this  informal  pro^iaunniiiK  and  notes  the 
difficulties  enconnteied  in  gaining  administrative  understanding 
and  snppoit  for  die  integrated  approach.  The  article  provides 
community  service  practitioners  with  a  viable  approach  to 
involving  the  cmire  faculty  in  the  community  service  function. 

821  Richardson,  Penelope  I,.  'Tjfcloug  Learning  and  Poli- 
tics." (iunvfY^t'tur;  An  International  Journal  of  Adult 
Education,  1070. 12  (1-2),  95-101. 

This  article  outlines  strategies  to  be  used  by  community  college 
educators  in  defining,  implementing,  and  piomoiiug  the  concept 
of  lifelong  learning.  The  author  notes  that  the  term  lifelong 
learning  has  been  a  catchall  phrase  attached  to  a  variety  of 
educational  programs  and  urges  community  colleges  u>  develop  a 
clear  agenda  for  lifelong  education  that  will  attract  the  support  of 
local,  state,  and  federal  policy  makers.  She  suggests  that  a 
combination  of  strategies  should  be  used  in  promoting  a  solid 
continuing  education  platform  through  legislation,  administrative 
regulations,  judicial  action,  and  political  elections.  She  concludes 
with  suggestions  for  promoting  lifelong  learning  among  policy 
makers,  education  interest  groups,  and  the  general  public. 


Nry  HrMnmn  mm  Community  Cnllrars 


HJ22  Thornton,  Jume*  NV,  "Chappi  SiMtm:  The  CUmii iiliuu; 
CuniiuuiuH  rilmaiimit11  In  Jmm  W.  Tlinrnion,  Wi* 
(Uimmunily  Juwu  Vollw*  New  Ynik'  Wiley,  I !)7^?,  pp, 

I'm  an  annotation  nf  the  woik  in  lh  entirety,  please  nee  no,  H  I, 

823  William*,  Huhara  11,  and  Aiwrll,  Clunks  A,  "Ciilii*  of 
Lifelong  I. raining,"  Cnmimmily  Servitrs  CmhM,  IUHI, 

(2).  5-H, 

The  anthoiji  argue  ihat  lifelong  learning  in  coming  of  age  u%  i ho 
hopulaiiou  hi  the  United  Siairs*  giows  older  and  as  adult  develop, 
mental  ilieoiy  provide  educaini*  Willi  a  better  mulmumdiug  of 
ikduli  nerds.  They  suggest  iluu  tlu*  shift  fmiii  an  industrial  to  nil 
information  society,  as  wrll  as  oilier  mnisil  changes,  points  lo  the 
development  of  lifelong  learning  as  a  dominant  force  in  higher 
education  and  iliai  community  colleges  ate  in  a  better  position  lo 
provide  (his  service  ilian  oilier  agencies,  im  hiding  Hie  military, 
business,  and  industry.  The  article  provides  iusi^hls  into  ilie 
rationale  of  ihose  community  college  practitioners  who  would 
expand  I  lie  curriculum  well  beyond  traditional  collegiate 
education. 

824  Zusman.  Ami.  "State  Policy  Making  for  Community 
College  Adult  Education."  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 
1078.     (1),  337-357. 

Please  see  no.  '122  for  the  full  annotation. 

Community  Services  and  Community  Development 

825  Abbou,  William.  "College/Labor  Union  Cooperation." 
Community  and  Junio)  College  Journal,  1977,  V7  (7),  -18- 
51. 

This  article  utilizes  a  national  survey  of  community  colleges  to 
study  college  cooperation  with  labor  unions,  reporting  that 
college-union  cooperative  programs  focus  predominantly  on 
apprenticeship  training,  job  retraining,  and  skill  upgrading  and 
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imiliiH  ilwi  mmr  Mum  half  Mir  ie>pondrnu  indkaicd  an  inieieM  in 
funning  wuik  (oumil*  ilirnunh  which  nillrK**  phmhiiiH, 
nnplnyn*,  union  leadei*,  and  mnnbei*  of  ihe  public  mold 
develop  ii ml  adminUm  iollabniaiive  nlmaiinn  and  wuik  pin* 
Hiams,  The  author  conclude*  i luu,  in  uuuiy  niw%  labor  and 
( uiniiiuiihy  college*  an*  each  wailing  for  ihe  nihcr  pany  in  nuiUr 
the  hut  uiove  in  organising  coo|K*raMve  i t*h|Cionsl|i|»>  and  implies 
thai  Mich  coopeiaiiou  iripihe*  rollcge  rontmiiment  in  i lit-  hum  nf 
a  full*! imr*  labor  inoulinami, 

820  Adams,  Frank  (J,  'Tinannog  1 1  it-  'College  in  ill*'  CHmi* 
ninniiy1;  A  Model,"  Community  Srrvitn  Catalwt,  lUHHt  /  I 
(SUH1-3S. 

Please  mm*  no,  811!  for  die  full  annniaiiun, 

827  Alfred,  Kidiaid  I.,  (ed.),  Institutional  Imparts  on  Campus, 
Community,  and  Husinrss  Cotistiturnritt.  New  Dim  lions 
for  Coiuinuuiiy  Colleges,  no.  »S8.  San  Fiaucjsro:  Jusscy. 
Hass,  1082.  ISO  pages.  (KI)  217  Oi  l) 

This  sourcebook  ptcseuts  articles  on  the  social  ami  ccon  >mic 
imparls  of  \Uv  (onuuuniiy  collie,  iiu "hiding  discussions  of  social 
and  economic  gains  expciiemed  by  community  college  stnilt*ii is. 
the  imparl  of  community  collar  proclaim  on  business  and 
industry  through  die  preparation  of  a  named  labor  four,  how 
impad  siudics  ran  be  conducted  lo  measure  cost  benefits  lo  local 
communities,  strategies  that  community  colleges  ran  use  to 
improve  their  telatious  with  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  the 
relationship  of  faculty  and  staff  umtale  to  college  impact  on 
various  constituencies.  It  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  relevant 
literature  and  serves  as  a  useful  source  of  background  information 
for  institutional  researchers  who  need  to  conduct  institutional 
impact  studies* 
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*Rti8  Aim  II,  t'lnolr*  A  ;  Vi««ii(luni.  imu^v  \\  \  i*nd  Sulliii*.  \V% 
IMh'M,  ^*y\(iMMMi'iij  (Uimmunity  Nfivim  in  th<*  («'uiip 

MHMHlV  (li)llrgf!  TtWilUl  (iHlMYM^in  IIMl/  f'OMI  III  if  IMfllfj 

Tnpical  I'apn  no,  7li.  I  ih  Amide*!  I  Hid  (ikaiimjhniw 
lui  Jiuiini  College*  and  tin*  National  Cmimil  Hll  Colli* 
nuiniiy  Sti  \  it  r%  and  CninnuiiHtf  luliuaiinn,  I  WHS »  On 

|MHr*..(i:i)^l!0  IM) 

Mil*  (uililit  ititoii  evamines  the  lihioiy,  mUNiuil.  inlr,  find  hindin^ 
ot  loimmmiiy  mi*  ices  it i i%1  pinvide*  lecHiimeiulaiinn*  lot  the 
inniinued  intr^iaiion  of  mh  It  M-ivim  wiilitn  ilir  toiumuhiiy 
lolltw.  The  iiuiloiis  iMHHr  lhai  (ommnmly  college  hadeu  \mv 
not  cleaily  (Mined  ilit*  itilr-  of  ilit4  eommnHiiy  smiee  tmuiion  in 
iH.uion  io  other  college  missions  and  lhai,  as  a  icsoh,  tninuiunhy 
M»iviu'  i(r|Mi loirtiu  aie  hoi  living  up  io  lio  n  hill  potential,  They 
i  all  on  eonmninity  college  leadeis  10  tome  io  ;i  consensus  os  io  the 
^mK  o(  ioinnuiiiity  smite  pioKiaois  ;<tul  discuss  wa\<«  u|  InhiKtnK 
i  linn  into  1 1  ir*  maiiiMieain  ol  tin*  tolle^e,  The  woik  eooc  hules  with 
.1  MKiyMHir.ilrui  hihlin^iaphy. 

829  Hi  awn,  Kloieiue  It.  t'amiliur  t'uiu  lions  m  Ntw  Contain- 
ers: (Ut\*sif\iH£  Community  Etlufatiun,  "topical  Paper 
no.  71.  Los  Angeles:  F.KK!  (lle.nh^house  foi  Junioi 
Collets,  I1W0.  10  pa^e*.  (1.1)  187  -IIS) 

This  paper  iilftui firs  various  uaditionul  ;nul  noiuiadilional 
educational  deliveiy  systems  in  ai  cffoit  to  ptovide  a  uuifoun 
>ystein  of  definitions  ami  categories  for  toiiumuuiy  service*.  It 
exploits  the  changing  role  of  tnnuuuuity  college*  over  time  and 
examines  sundry  definition'*  of  adult  ('duration,  continuing 
education*  lifelong  learning  community  seivice  nd  community 
((location.  The  amino  notes  conflict  and  overlap  in  these 
definitions  and  piescnis  a  classification  scheme  for  community 
college  education  hased  on  the  intentions  and  objectives  of 
program  participants. 


(  UMUHMIHH  NmatMMI  AM*1  ( 'MHMMIMMV  Kmlm 


fMM/  f-'<MH"MMH'V  <;<|//r'U*'*-  Ot  i  UfMliwwl  £<{u<<ifM»J  /|V 

\ftiwh  lUajfil,  f'iml  l\ihn\ii\\  IUf*ml  lUlo^h  IV|mu- 

MU  Ml  Ml  OtUt|Mli<Hial  t'lluiflliiMli  NhiMi  C^lllljlM  SMIt* 

Tlij*  ptihli<aiit'ii  ilrMiU     UmliMt;*  of  v»  »uul\  Miiiilui  utl  in  MWJ- 
HU  io  i«lrmifv  iln*  HriMrnu  iliai  wlfru  *tn  iihiiuiiMMiS  itMlit* 
m^jmimi!  in  ihr  Maining  mwU  mI        mhIumuo  It  thaw*  upon  a 
liuiaiuir  it-tim.  input  hum  a  timly  tMl\i«Mii>  £M»upi  awl  iiim* 

yil'NvA  vMlh  inllriir  aM*l  iluhuUY  |m-umhmH  In  Mlnilily  UMMirm 

I'lruit'iu*  1  lit.11  fatiliiair  Mi|h'K»*  m|HiiiM\nm»  mi  iimUui  1  \  iimk 
liming  iImi  u>|>  ^ •  x  iilniiilinl  rlriuriiu  iritt  b|Mrtilii filly  in 
imIIi*W  loinmiimrnt,  |mbIu  v.  ami  mi  iu nir*^.  tii«  IimImik  irliahiliiy 
11I  ill*  iiuiiiiuioii  (lo  do  what  U  piMiui^il);  Minus*  phmmmI 
loiuiiiiiMitui  of  ilit*  mllc^f  pirtiilrnt  in  imhtMty  naiium;;  high' 
i|U»iliiy  iiMimiiou;  ami  <pii<k  m|Hin\r  ami  follow  ilu* mik>»  b\  \U? 
iliHlilMiiini,  tl  |>to\  iilr\  thr  \vm\vi  wild  iiiviijliu  into  i*rttna|  |Mility 
1  witiilriaiMin*  (alh'ii  mil  hilo  at  lu.il  inuiiu  linual  ilrli\riy  motif*) 
tll.il  ;|M«  ( t ti  t rliilul  Willi  %lli'|t*t\|!||  <  ulh4Kf  iMUUlf *\  |flaiitH$*hipv 

831  O'llt-ll,  AllllMI   M.   "Al.ttlflltU    IM.HIMMIH  IM  *  ^MMIlMlMliy 

CollfKrv"  P/<inum,c  /or  /fitf/fff  hlunttuni.  I  WW.  7(U  2H* 

I'Umm*  see  no.  M  l  foi  ihv  full  aiiiinlaumi. 

832  IVMiiuiv  Maivin  J.  "Chapm  i mrIu:  I MahlMmiK  I  iuk- 
uk<s  wilh  Oilier  lulni  annual  iMoviilm."  hi  William  1.. 
Dn'Kaii,  Half  Tillrry,  ami  A»\<ic  iaic**  tUttt*h>tt\£  //if 
Amoiian  Community  College:  /Viom/iVa  ami  Stfiitrnir* 
for  tlflrttiir  l.r<ulash\f*t  San  liamisto;  Jo\u'y-M,i\s,  198%, 
pp.  I7fi-I!l!i. 

For  an  annotation  of  lite  wink  iu  its  <  hiirriy.  pluist*  \rr  no.  I  I. 
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833  Frankel,  Joanne.  The  Do  Everything  College.  Topical 
Paper  no.  43.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1974.  42  pages.  (ED  094  814) 

Please  see  no.  48  for  the  full  annotation. 

834  Gilder,  Jamison,  and  Rocha,  Jessica.  "  10,000  Cooperative 
Arrangements  Serve  1.5  Million/'  Community  and  Junior 
College  Journal,  1980,57  (3),  11-17. 

This  article  reports  findings  of  a  survey  conducted  to  determine  the 
nature  of  cooperative  working  relationships  between  local  colleges 
and  community-based  groups.  It  examines  the  number  of  cooper- 
ative arrangements  per  college,  the  types  of  organizations  that 
enter  into  these  arrangements,  the  form  that  these  arrangements 
take,  and  the  sources  of  funding  for  such  cooperative  efforts. 

835  Gleazer,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.  "Chapter  Five:  A  College  for  the 
Community."  In  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  This  Is  the 
Community  College.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1968,  pp. 
80-99. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirely,  please  see  no.  16. 

836  Gleazer,  Edmund  J.,  Jr.  The  Community  College:  Values, 
Vision,  and  Vitality.  Washington,  D.C.:  Amercan  Associ- 
ation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  190  pages. 

Please  see  no.  18  for  the  full  annotation. 

*837  Gollattscheck,  James  F.;  Harlacher,  Ervin  L.;  Roberts, 
Eleanor;  and  Wygal,  Benjamin  R.  College  Leadership  for 
Community  Renewal;  Beyond  Community-Be  ed  Educa- 
tion. San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1976.  160  pages. 

The  authors  contend  that  the  Morrill  Act,  the  GI  Bill,  and  the 
comprehensive  community  college  have  been  the  three  most 
important  events  in  the  K -story  of  higher  education,  because  they 
made  it  possible  for  large  numbers  1  students  to  attend  and 
broadened  the  scope  of  collegiate  programs.  They  suggest  that  the 
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development  of  "community  renewal"  colleges  committed  to  all 
aspects  of  community  life  could  be  a  fourth  step  in  the  progressive 
history  of  increased  educational  access.  They  cite  Metropolitan 
State  University  (Minnesota)  and  Florida  Junior  College  as 
examples  of  community  renewal  institutions  that  are  dedicated  to 
individual  and  social  development.  The  work  includes  illustra- 
tions of  college  interaction  with  various  social,  governmental, 
professional,  educational,  and  neighborhood  agencies. 

838  Gottschalk,  Kurt.  "Can  Colleges  Deal  with  High-Risk 
Problems?''  Community  College  Frontiers,  1978,  6  (4),  4- 


The  author  argues  that  the  community  college  does  not  fulfill  its 
commitment  to  community  development  because  college  leaders 
deal  exclusively  with  low-risk  community  problems  that  do  not 
lead  to  conflict  and  criticism.  He  postulates  that  community 
problems  are  rooted  in  social  inequalities  but  that  representatives 
of  the  community  power  structure,  rather  than  the  poor  and 
uneducated,  are  most  likely  to  seek  the  services  of  the  college.  He 
concludes  that  colleges  need  to  identify  those  aspects  of  communi- 
ty problems  that  are  amenable  to  education  and  that  the  college 
should  provide  the  knowledge  needed  by  various  individuals  and 
groups  to  solve  those  problems. 

839  Hankin,  Joseph  N.,  and  Fey,  Philip  A.  "Chapter  Seven: 
Reassessing  the  Commitment  to  Community  Services."  In 
William  L.  Deegan,  Dale  Tillery,  and  Associates,  Renew- 
ing the  American  Community  Colleger  Priorities  and 
Strategies  for  Effective  Leadership.  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass,  1985,  pp.  150-174. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  t  ntirety,  please  see  no.  14. 
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840  Harlacher,  Ervin  L.  Effective  Junior  College  Programs  of 
Community  Services:  Rationale,  Guidelines,  Practices. 
Occasional  Report  no.  10.  Los  Angeles:  Junior  College 
Leadership  Program,  School  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  1967.  75  pages.  (ED  013  G60) 

This  publication  utilizes  data  from  a  national  survey  of  staff  at 
ninety-nine  two-year  colleges  to  examine  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  success  of  community  service  programs  in  four  areas:  (I) 
community  use  of  college  facilities;  (2)  community  educational 
services,  such  as  workshops  or  speakers'  bureaus;  (3)  cultural  and 
recreational  activities;  and  (4)  institutional  development  activities, 
such  as  campus  tours  or  alumni  organizations.  For  each  of  these 
areas,  it  details  the  types  of  activities  that  respondents  feel  best 
meet  the  objectives  of  community  service  programming  and  the 
types  of  administrative  procedures  that  respondents  feel  are 
conducive  to  program  success.  It  i  .  ws  from  the  study  findings  to 
provide  readers  with  a  checklist  rutical  program  requirements 
related  to  goal  setting,  organization,  planning,  evaluation,  and 
decision  making. 

*841  Harlacher,  Ervin  L.  The  Community  Dimensio?i  of  the 
Community  College.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice- 
Hall,  1969.  140  pages. 

The  author  defines  community  services  as  educational,  cultural, 
and  recreational  services  that  are  provided  in  addition  to  regular 
classes.  He  traces  the  growth  of  community  service  programs  in 
community  colleges  and  notes  various  program  objectives: 
providing  a  center  of  community  life,  providing  education  for  all 
age  groups,  assisting  the  community  in  solving  its  problems,  and 
contributing  to  the  cultural,  intellectual,  and  social  life  of  the 
college's  service  district.  He  points  to  problems  in  the  development 
of  community  services,  including  staff  support,  coordination  with 
other  agencies,  and  program  planning  and  funding.  He  treats 
community  services  as  unique  to  community  colleges  while 
ignoring  the  contribution  of  university  extension  divisions. 
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842  Hodgkiuson,  Harold  L.  "Chapter  Eleven;  Establishing 
Alliances  with  Business  and  Industry."  In  George  I*. 
Vaiitfhau  and  Associates,  Issues  for  Community  College 
Leaders  in  a  New  lira,  San  Francisco:  Jo.ssey-Bass,  1983, 
pp.  222-231. 

For  an  annotation  of  ihe  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  37. 

843  Holcomb,  Mope  M.  (al.).  Reaching  Out  Through  Com- 
munity Service.  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges, 
no.  14.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1976.  122  pages.  (ED 
122  897) 

This  sourcebook  presents  fourteen  articles  and  a  bibliography  on 
the  community  service  function  of  the  two-year  college.  It 
examines  the  historical  development  of  the  concept;  a  Florida 
study  that  produced  a  taxonomy  for  community  services;  patterns 
of  financial  support;  programs  in  Florida  and  California;  activities 
directed  at  special  clients,  including  women,  minorities,  and  senior 
adults;  a  model  for  managing  community  services  in  multicollege 
districts;  and  a  nationwide  study  of  Title  I  projects  in  forty-eight 
community  colleges.  It  concludes  that  the  major  problems  facing 
community  services  are  finance,  growth  limits,  management, 
academic  standards,  and  the  role  of  the  instructors. 

844  Howard,  William  R.  "Community  Transactions  and  the 
Marketing  Process/'  In  John  A.  Lucas  (ed.),  Developing  a 
Total  Marketing  Plan.  New  Directions  for  Institutional 
Research,  no.  21.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1979,  pp.  69- 

86. 

The  author  describes  institutional  marketing  from  a  community 
developer's  point  of  view,  arguing  that  college  programs  should  be 
established  in  response  to  indigenous  community  needs.  He 
outlines  three  steps  in  a  community-based  institutional  marketing 
program:  involving  local  constituents  in  planning  groups, 
maintaining  a  dialogue  between  college  personnel  and  local 
constituencies,  and  assessing  community  needs  through  surveys  or 
community  councils.  He  discusses  barriers  to  the  implementation 
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of  this  marketing  plan  and  weighs  the  desirability  of  colleges 
becoming  agents  of  community  development.  He  argues  that 
community-based  marketing  is  a  proaci'n  alierua'ive  to  declining 
enrollments  and  retrenchment. 

4 

845  Jellison,  Holly  M.  (ed.).  Interlace  Through  Cooperative 
Agreements:  Eleven  Examples  of  llov  It  Can  Work. 
Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges  and  National  Center  for  Community 
Kduci'ion,  1981.  64  pages.  (FD  206  3G6;  available  in 
inu  rofiche  only) 

This  publication  presents  the  texts  of  eleven  cooperative  agree- 
ments drawn  up  between  community  colleges  and  local  education 
agencies  (primarily  school  districts).  Included  arc  agreements  for 
the  joint  operation  of  community  services  and  adult  education 
programs,  shared  facilities,  and  the  development  of  a  community 
education  consortium  for  lifelong  learning.  The  work  provides  a 
resource  for  community  college  administrators  who  wish  to 
enhance  their  community  education  programs  through  coopera- 
tive efforts  with  area  educational  agencies. 

846  Jellison,  Holly  M.  (cd.).  Small  Business  Training:  A  Guide 
for  Program  Building.  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Small 
Business  Training  Network,  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1983.  68  pages.  (ED  229 
072;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

Please  see  no.  525  for  the  full  annotation. 

847  Jennings,  Frank  G.  "The  Two-Year  Stretch:  Junior 
Colleges  in  America."  Change  in  Higher  Education,  1970, 
2(2),  15-25. 

The  author  takes  issue  with  idealistic  claims  that  community 
colleges  can  cure  the  nation's  educational,  economic,  and  societal 
ills,  arguing  that  the  uniquely  American  tendency  to  attack 
societal  problems  by  adding  a  new  type  of  institution  to  the 
educational  landscape  is  reflected  in  the  tremendous  growth  of 
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community  rollers  and  in  the  "boostcrisiu"  of  their  proponents, 
who  maintain  that  the  colleges  can  be  all  things  to  all  people,  He 
emphasizes  that  the  community  college  needs  to  "match  its 
pretensions  with  its  performance"  (p,  21)  and  define  in  more 
specific  terms  the  outcomes  it  can  effect  in  student  learning,  lie 
draws  upon  Cohen's  work  in  Dateline  79  (no.  11)  to  suggest  how 
this  might  be  done. 

848  Kaprauu,  E.  Daniel  (com p.).  Community  Services  in  the 
Community  College:  A  Bibliography.  Charlottesville: 
Center  for  Higher  Education,  University  of  Virginia,  1973. 
26  pages.  (ED  101  768) 

This  unannotated  bibliography  cites  approximately  250  journal 
articles,  monographs,  and  ERIC  documents  dealing  with  the 
community  service  function  of  the  two-year  college,  categorizing 
the  entries  under  broad  headings:  (1)  background  literature,  (2) 
definition  and  scope,  (3)  organization  and  administration,  ('I) 
coordination,  (5)  research  endeavors,  (6)  models  of  community 
service,  (7)  exemplary  community  service  programs,  and  (8)  issues 
for  the  1970s.  It  serves  as  a  thorough  listing  of  the  literature 
published  during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s  (although  some  items 
from  as  early  as  the  1920s  are  also  listed). 

849  Karvelis,  Donald  S.  "Hridging  the  Community  Services 
Credibility  Gap."  Community  Services  Catalyst,  1980,  10 


This  article  studies  the  California  community  colleges  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  their  commitment  to  the  community  service  function 
and  to  assess  the  definitions  of  community  services  upon  which 
they  operate.  The  author  finds  that  community  service  programs 
include  cultural  events,  noncredit  classes,  workshops,  seminars, 
public  information  services,  public  use  of  college  facilities, 
speakers'  bureaus,  and  programs  designed  for  specific  community 
groups.  He  emphasizes  that  community  service  advocates  should 
explain  the  objectives  of  their  programs,  rather  than  continually 
discuss  what  the  programs  do  and  how  they  are  accomplished.  He 
argues  that  the  community  service  function  is  extremely  vulnerable 
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in  taxpayer  revolts  so  long  as  community  college  leaders  do  not 
"identify  and  delineate  llie  reasons  for  ami  results  of  eaeh  element 
in  die  community  services  programs"  (p.  1 1). 

850  Kopccck,  Robert  ,).,  and  Clarke,  Robert  Ci.  (eels.),  Custom- 
ized Job  Training  for  llusiness  and  Industry,  New  Direc- 
tions for  Community  Colleges,  no.  '18.  San  Francisco: 
Josscy-Bass,  1 98*1.  119  pages.  (ED  252  2(57) 

This  volume  presents  eight  articles  on  contracted,  customized 
training  for  business  and  industry.  It  includes  discussions  of  the 
issues  involved  with  industrial  training  and  an  organizational 
model  for  delivering  such  programs,  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences between  traditional  degree  programs  and  industrial  training 
programs,  customized  programs  for  steel  and  other  heavy  indus- 
tries, and  ways  to  improve  productivity  and  college-employer 
relations  through  worker  education.  It  also  lists  components  of 
successful  training  programs,  including  flexibility,  relevance,  and 
marketability.  It  serves  as  a  useful  sourcebook  for  administrators 
charged  with  the  task  of  planning  and  operating  a  college 
program  for  contracted  learning. 

851  Lombardi,  John.  Community  Education:  Threat  to  Col- 
lege Status?  Topical  Paper  no.  68.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1978.  45  pages.  (ED  156 
296) 

This  paper  provides  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  problems  surround- 
ing the  expansion  of  adult  basic  education,  continuing  education, 
and  community  services,  noting  the  varying  definitions  for  each  of 
these  components  and  examining  the  difficulties  involved  in 
obtaining  standardized  enrollment  data  for  community  education 
activities.  The  author  reviews  the  debate  concerning  public 
support  for  tlv.se  educational  services,  concluding  that  there  is  a 
trend  toward  making  them  self-supporting,  with  remission  of 
tuition  and  fees  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  senior 
citizens.  He  explores  the  dilemma  of  how  to  reconcile  the  growth 
of  below-college-level  activities  with  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
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roiumiiuity  college's  institutional  association  with  higher 
education, 

852  Mahouey,  James  R.  Community  College  Center*  for 
Contracted  Programs:  A  Sequel  to  Shoulders  to  the  Wheel, 
Washington,  D.C.:  American  Assoc  union  for  Community 
and  Junior  Collins.  1982.  77  pages.  (KD  229  0(51;  available 
in  Microfiche  only) 

This  publication  chaws  upon  a  survey  of  thirty-seven  colleges  to 
summarize  the  characteristics  of  special  community  college  centers 
that  contract  educational  services  to  business,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  other  groups  in  the  local  community.  It  examines 
.triors  that  have  influenced  the  creation  of  such  centers  and  draws 
a  composite  of  the  centers'  goals,  objectives,  services,  program 
development  procedures,  and  contract  and  linkage  approaches.  It 
also  discusses  special  administrative  problems  experienced  by  the 
centers  in  such  areas  as  staffing,  labor  union  resistance,  and 
competition  with  state  universities  and  consulting  agencies  that 
provide  the  same  services.  It  concludes  with  advice  for  administra- 
tors who  are  interested  in  initiating  or  expanding  contractual 
services  and  with  case  studies  describing  centers  that  have  been 
established  at  fifteen  community  colleges. 

853  Martorana,  S.  V.,  and  Piland,  William  A.  (eds.).  Designing 
Programs  for  Community  Groups.  New  Directions  for 
Community  Colleges,  no.  45.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass, 
1984.  114  pages.  (ED  243  553) 

This  sourcebook  presents  eight  essays  that  discuss  the  role  of 
community  colleges  in  responding  to  changing  community  needs. 
Topics  discussed  include  the  role  of  education  in  the  renewal  of 
community  life;  a  model  for  developing  college-community 
linkages;  working  relationships  between  special  interest  groups 
and  community  colleges;  institutional  leadership  in  local  eco- 
nomic development;  ways  in  wl  idi  colleges  shape  and  respond  to 
federal  and  state  interests;  and  the  assessment  of  adult  education 
needs.  The  book  concludes  with  a  review  of  selected  literature 
processed  by  ERIC.  It  provides  community  service  personnel  with 
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a  review  of  current  issues  MiriouudiiiK  ihc  college  role  in  local 
community  devclopmciu. 

854  Micek,  Sidney  S.,  and  Clooper,  Kdward  M.  "Coiiiiimiiiiy 
Imparl:  Does  ft  Really  Make  a  Difference?1'  In  Kivin  L 
Uarlachcr  and  James  l\  (iollallM  heck  (eds.),  Implement- 
1/i.if  Community-lUised  Education,  New  Directions  for 
Community  Colleges,  no,  21.  San  Francisco:  Josscy-ltass, 
I!>78,  pp.  7!MJ0. 

The  authors  argue  that  if  <  onuuuniiy-hnpac  t  studies  are  to  he 
meaningful,  researchers  must  identify  all  the  constituencies 
affected  by  a  college,  the  array  of  impacts  or  outcomes  that  may 
result  from  college  programs,  and  the  different  ways  of  obtaining 
community-impact  data  (such  as  survey  questionnaires  or  inter- 
views). They  provide  a  framework  for  such  comprehensive  impact 
analyses  by  outlining  (I)  the  specific  types  of  constituencies  that 
the  colleges  serve,  including  individuals,  interest  groups,  commu- 
nity organizations,  and  other  audiences;  (2)  the  majot  categories  of 
college  impacts,  including  those  that  affect  the  local  economy  as 
well  as  those  related  to  increased  knowledge  or  skill  levels;  and  (3) 
the  major  indicators  of  impact  in  each  of  these  categories.  They 
also  discuss  administrative  and  methodological  considerations  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  impact  studies.  They  provide  a 
useful  synopsis  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  assessing  college 
impacts. 

855  Michaels,  Dennis  F.,  and  Boggs,  David  L.  "Community 
Services:  Community  College  Faculty  Perceptions  and 
Participation. "  Community  I  Junior  College  Research 
Quarterly,  1980,  4  (2),  137-149. 

This  article  surveys  a  sample  of  300  full-lime  faculty  in  Ohio  to 
study  their  perceptions  of  and  participation  in  community  service 
programs,  finding  that  involvement  in  planning  and  teaching 
within  the  community  service  program  is  a  key  factor  in  how  full- 
time  faculty  perceive  community  services:  the  greater  the  involve- 
ment, the  more  favorable  the  perception.  It  notes  further  that 
female  instructors  and  younger  faculty  members  with  less  teaching 
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expel ieucc  were  more  likely  lo  support  community  service 
activities.  The  article  lacks  ;ui  examination  of  why  fac  ulty  suppoit 
or  do  not  support  the  community  service  function  hut  serves, 
nonetheless,  to  illustiate  that  faculty  ate  divided  ott  this  subject, 

856  Myrau,  Guilder  A,  Community  Services  in  the  Community 
College,  Washington,  D.C:  American  Association  of 
Junior  Collets,  |<Mi9,  (><)  panes.  (KD  0117  202) 

The  author  considers  the  purposes  and  aclniiuistration  of  the 
community  snvice  function  and  examines  the  scope  of  community 
service  offerings,  arguing  that  they  are  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  oilier  community  agencies  in  mi  effort  to  meet  personal  and 
community  educational  needs  that  are  not  met  by  formal  certificate 
or  collegiate  degree  programs,  He  also  discusses  (I)  organization, 
staffing,  and  financing  patterns;  (2)  requisites  to  effective  leader- 
ship of  community  service  programs;  the  integration  of  the 
community  service  program  within  the  college;  and  (1)  linkages 
with  community  groups,  He  posits  a  large  social  role  for  the 
community  college,  arguing  that  the  community  service  function 
is  a  means  for  the  college  to  respond  to  local  problems  posed  hy 
urbanization,  racial  tensions,  environmental  pollution,  poverty, 
and  other  social  ills. 

857  Nelson,  Robert  E.,  and  Piland,  William  K.  Organizing 
Small  Business  Programs  in  Community  Colleges.  Ur- 
buna:  Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
University  of  Illinois.  1982.  74  pages.  (ED  219  517) 

Please  sec  no.  f>29  for  the  full  annotation. 

858  Nickens,  John  M.  "Who  Takes  Community  Service 
Courses  and  Why."  Community I Junior  College  Research 
Quarterly,  1977,2(1).  11-19. 

Please  see  no.  88  for  the  full  annotation. 
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859  Onilvii\  William  K,,  and  Kaiius,  Mas  K,  (nh,),  "Pail 
Seven;  Community  Snvit fs.M  In  William  K,  OnUvir  ami 
Ma\  K,  Kiiiiu-s  (eds,),  l*rr\fHrtiv<\\  nti  the  Community 
Junior  Caliche,  New  Ynik:  ApplctomCentiuy*<;iolis,  l!)7l, 
pp.  JWU-IM, 

Foi  an  annotation  ol  the  woik  in  Us  euliiriy,  please  sec  no,  Ul>, 

8<*<     iiiifll,  Dale,  "Will  Holly  DaminK  l\v  Our  Nemesis?" 
•(immunity  Sewires  Catalyst,  IDHU,  12  (,H),  Uf», 

This  ailiclc  aigncs  thai,  even  though  most  in  national  and  hobby 
(oiusos  jho  sclf-Mippoiiing.  they  icvsult  in  a  negative  public  imam' 
lor  the  college.  It  tcconnnends  limiting  community  seivtce 
offerings  to  those  thai  flow  out  of  the  regular  college  curriculum 
and  link  the  uvular  faculty  with  the  community  ami  surges  is  ie- 
exatuining  the  pieiuise  that  the  community  college  must  provide 
any  and  all  types  of  piograms  lor  which  there  is  a  deuuind.  Tlu- 
author  luaiuiains  that  colleges  should  assist  other  community 
agem  ics  in  offering  marginally  educative  aeiiviiies  and  encourage 
their  own  faculty  to  present  instruc  tional  modules  on  community 
problems  sueh  as  toxic-waste  disposal,  energy  ronservaiiou, 
economic  survival,  and  improving  imcrgroup  human  relations. 

861  Reynolds,  James  \\\  MConuuunily  Services."  In  Nelson  B. 
Menry  (t\l)t  The  Public  Junior  College.  Fifty-fifth  year- 
book of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Kducatiou. 
Part  1.  Chira.no:  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Kduca- 
tiou, 1956,  pp.  140-160. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  20. 

862  Shipley,  Kenneth  K.,  Jr.  "Coordination,  Control  and 
Community  Services  in  the  Community  College/'  Com- 
munity Sewices  Catalyst,  1980, 10(1),  7-11. 

This  article  draws  upon  interviews  at  three  community  colleges  in 
three  mid-Atlantic  states  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  increased 
state  control  has  affected  the  pattern  of  community  services  offered 
by  two-year  colleges.  The  author  finds  that,  while  state  coord  ina- 
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\Um  ami  (  uihimI  have  had  little  e||ec  I  on  (lit1  pattern  of  < omiiiitiiii y 
mm  vices  olfeicd,  statewide  c  uotdinaiiou  ha*  been  positively  iclaied 
in  the  (letter  to  which  colleges  eniphasi/e  aucmutabiliiy  uihI 
hnpiove  their  planning  pincccluics  hn  the  (uiiuuiiuiiy  sciviic 
pingiaui,  He also  icpotts  that  mnnnnuity  seivue  piugiauis  tend  m 
he  moir  tcspoiiMvc  to  f uiiclhif*  soiuccs  than  in  roiiiuiimity  needs 
and  thai  colleges  thai  aclheie  closely  in  staic*levc|  agencies' 
(cMiuiiiluiiy  M'lvic*1  polic  ies  ale  mote  likely  to  teeeive  stale  luudiug 
lot  ( oiuiii uu i ly  seivic cs, 

803  Sissoii,  Kailnyu  A.  "huegtatiug  Community  Development 
into  Community  Colleges:  A  Cousideiatiou/'  Journal  of 
the  Community  DevHofnnnti  Soaety.  I!W3.  N  (2).  I-IN. 

The  aulh  u  chaws  upon  a  literature  tevicw  to  exauiiue  the 
hucgiation  of  community  clevelopiueiil  activities  in  community 
set  vice  and  roiuiuuiiity  education  piograius,  discussion  the  loles 
Mich  pi  op  ants  can  play  io  itisii^»;itiii^  community  clevelopiueiil 
and  citing  several  examples  of  how  eoonuuuity  colleges  have 
oigaiit/rd  to  marshal  local  tcsonrccs  and  individuals  io  solving 
area  prohlems.  She1  notes  that  college  involvement  in  actual 
community  development  (as  opposed  to  traditional  community 
seminars  and  education)  is  not  widespread  and  that  there  are 
financial  and  attitudiua!  harriers  to  the  incorporation  of  commu- 
nity development  in  outreach  programs.  The  article  serves  as  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  research  to  date  on  the  role  of  counuunity 
colleges  as  community  development  agencies. 

864  Tyree,  Lawrence  \V.,  and  McCouucll.  Nancy  C.  Linking 
Community  Colleges  with  Economic  Development  in 
Florida.  ISHE  Fellows  Program  Research  Report  no.  3. 
Tallahassee:  Institute  for  Studies  in  Higher  Education, 
Florida  State  University,  1982.  38  pages.  (EI)  226  785) 

This  report  discusses  the  role  of  the  community  college  in 
fostering  and  promoting  economic  clevelopiueiil  through  linkages 
with  business  and  industry.  It  presents  a  rationale  for  establishing 
such  linkages,  noting  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  industry  and 
citing  examples  in  California.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Carol iuas.  It 
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examine*  dcinouiapliic  and  economic  ihauf{es  in  Hmidu,  a*  vvrll 
a*  legislative  and  administrative  t-ffmu  In  luinu  rducaim*  ii* 
(oniiui  with  business,  ami  suKHesh  suaU'Hirs  lot  liuMiu;  f : 
(onninuuty  (ollrges  more  dost-ly  with  Inline  ccoihmiih  \i  o--  \- 
incut,  It  com  links  with  an  annotated  bibhomaphy, 

805  \Vc*U li.  Timothy,  "Actmlitaiiou."  Community  Setvin* 
Cnttily\tt  V.m.  V  <  I ).  11-20. 

The  auibor  asks  "What  air  cninnniniiy  seivices?M(  noting  ilut  thru* 
is  iumUmi-  statement  or  staunoiy  definition.  Aftel  a  biief  icvicw  of 
ihf  standauls  sv\  by  cmcIi  of  six  legioual  actiediliug  associations, 
la1  finds  that  only  two  accrediting  agencies  have  community 
service  standauls  of  any  significance  and  that  only  one  distin- 
guishes between  cominunity  sen  ices  at  twn-  and  four-year  colleges, 
lit*  suggests  a  list  of  possible  cominunity  <;ei  vices  appropiiate  lor 
community  t oilers.  urging  such  activities  as  community  use  of 
the  collect4  facilities,  organization  of  nonciedit  short  courses, 
woikshops,  conleiences,  and  cultural  events,  and  special  services 
for  the  elderly.  lie  concludes  that  whatever  guidelines  an  accredit- 
ing association  chooses,  it  needs  to  develop  a  clear  statement  of 
what  constitutes  community  services  in  two-year  colleges. 

*866  Young,  Robert  B.;  Fletcher,  Su/aime  M.j  and  Rue,  Robert 
R.  Directions  for  the  Future:  An  Analysis  of  the  Commu- 
nity Sendees  Dimension  of  Community  Colleges.  Cominu- 
nity Colleges  Community  Education  Monograph  no.  2. 
Washington,  D.C.:  National  Center  for  Community 
Education,  American  Association  of  Cominunity  and 
Junior  Colleges;  Ann  Arbor:  Office  cf  Community  Educa- 
tion Research,  University  of  Michigan,  1978.  70  pages.  (ED 
158  787) 

This  publication  details  findings  of  a  nationwide  survey  conducted 
in  1976  to  examine  the  status  of  community  service  programs  at 
two-year  colleges.  It  draws  upon  responses  from  855  institutions 
(67  percent  of  the  colleges  surveyed)  to  profile  the  community 
service  function  in  terms  of  (1)  institutional  commitment  to 
community  service  offerings,  (2)  cooperation  among  colleges  and 
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The  Collegiate  Function 


When  junior  colleges  were  first  established  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  their  primary  task  was  the 
provision  of  liberal  arts  and  general  education  curricula  that 
would  cither  provide  a  capstone  education  for  those  terminating 
their  education  at  grade  14  or  serve  as  a  relatively  inexpensive 
avenue  to  upper-division  studies  at  the  university.  Early  writers, 
including  Langc  (no.  23)  and  Koos  (no.  22)  fully  expected  many 
universities  to  eventually  abandon  lower-division  studies  and  leave 
education  at  the  13th-  and  14th-gradc  levels  to  the  emerging  junior 
colleges.  Had  this  actually  happened,  the  two-year  colleges  today 
might  be  totally  collegiate  institutions,  charged  almost  exclusively 
with  the  responsibility  of  serving  as  a  bridge  between  the  high 
school  and  the  university. 

The  universities  and  four-year  colleges,  however,  did  not 
jettison  the  lower  division.  Over  time,  particularly  after  World 
War  II,  the  colleges  added  occupational,  community,  and  remedial 
educatior  "  ctions  that,  by  the  late  1970s,  challenged  the  pre- 
eminent position  of  the  transfer  curriculum  in  terms  of  enrollment 
and  total  college  curricular  effort.  The  transfer  function,  nonethe- 
less, survived  as  a  central  component  of  the  institution's  identity, 
testimony  to  the  long  historical  involvement  of  the  two-year 
college  in  baccalaureate  education,  the  reluctance  of  faculty  and 
other  members  of  the  college  community  to  break  their  ties  to 
higher  education,  and  the  importance  of  the  transfer  function  to 
minority  and  other  disadvantaged  students,  for  whom  the  com- 
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munily  college  provides  one  of  the  only  available  avenues  lo  a 
college  education.  This  chapu  r  cites  those  works  dealing  with  the 
college  role  in  providing  undergraduate  education  at  the  I3lh-  and 
Hth-grade  levels.  These  works  can  be  subdivided  under  three 
headings:  liberal  arts  in  tlv  'immunity  college  (uos.  867-910), 
transfer  to  and  ariiciilpiw1  .1  four-year  institutions  (nos.  911  — 
948),  and  general  education       .  949-961). 

Liberal  Arts  in  the  Community  Coilcre 

The  liberal  arts,  including  humanities  and  sciences,  form 
the  cornerstone  of  the  community  college  transfer  curriculum. 
Several  works  explore  the  status  of  the  community  college  liberal 
arts  curriculum,  including  two  sets  of  monographs  produced  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s.  One  set  (nos.  874,  875,  878,  879,  881)  stems  from  a 
national  stuu  of  two-year  college  humanities  programs  and 
provides  detailed  information  on  the  components  of  the  humani- 
ties curriculum,  the  characteristics  and  teaching  practices  of 
humanities  instructors,  and  the  characteristics  of  students  in 
humanities  programs.  One  of  these  monographs  (no.  879)  provides 
short,  discipline-by-disciplinc  profiles  of  community  college 
instruction  in  the  areas  of  literature,  foreign  languages,  philoso- 
phy, religion  and  ethics,  music  history  and  appreciation,  an 
history  and  appreciation,  history,  political  science,  cultural 
anthropology,  and  interdisciplinary  humanities.  The  second  set  of 
monographs  stems  from  a  national  study  of  two-year  college 
science  education  and  includes  in-depth  analyses  of  instruction  in 
interdisciplinary  social  science  education  (no.  871),  mathematics 
(no.  872),  biology  (no.  885),  earth  and  space  science  (no.  886), 
environmental  science  (no.  887),  economics  (no.  889),  engineering 
(no.  891),  psychology  (no.  894\  sociology  (no.  895),  chemistry 
(ro.  900),  physics  (no.  901),  and  agriculture  (no.  870).  Each  of  these 
science  monographs  includes  analyses  of  the  types  of  courses 
offered  within  ei?ch  discipline,  the  instructional  materials  and 
methods  used  in  the  classroom,  and  the  instructional  assistance 
available  to  faculty. 
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Of  the  remaining  works  dealing  with  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  or  related  topics,  several  themes  are  examined, 
including: 

•  the  status  of  the  transfer  function  in  light  of  growing  enroll- 
ments in  the  career,  compensatory,  and  community  service 
programs  (nos.  868,  880,  883,  897); 

•  the  characteristics  of  two-ycai  college  science  teachers  (no.  903); 

•  the  university  influence  on  the  community  college  transfer 
curriculum  (no.  906); 

•  the  status  of  music  education  at  the  community  college 
(no.  902); 

•  the  problems  encountered  in  establishing  religious  education 
programs  at  community  colleges  (no.  905); 

•  adaptations  of  the  English  curriculum  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  nontraditional  students  (no.  892); 

•  changes  in  the  humanities  curriculum  during  the  1970s 
(nos.  888,  890,  899); 

•  the  alienation  of  community  college  liberal  arts  faculty  from 
the  mainstream  of  professional  associations  that  arc  controlled 
by  colleagues  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities  (no.  898); 
and 

•  the  challenges  facing  mathematics  curricula  at  two-year 
colleges  (nos.  862,  867,  908). 

Most  of  these  works,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  are  descriptive  and 
provide  insights  into  the  status  of  humanities  instruction  at 
particular  times.  More  research  is  needed  on  how  the  liberal  arts 
can  be  most  effectively  taught  to  the  diverse  students  in  community 
colleges. 

Transfer  to  and  Articulation  with  Four- Year  Institutions 

The  transfer  of  students  from  community  colleges  to 
senior  institutions  has  generated  quite  a  bit  of  literature,  especially 
in  light  of  the  evidence  offered  by  Astin  (no.  916)  and  Alba  and 
Lavin  (no.  91 1)  that  students  starting  their  baccalaureate  studies  at 
a  two-year  institution  are  less  likely  to  attain  the  baccalaureate 
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degree  than  students  who  start  as  freshmen  al  four-year  colleges  or 
universities.  A  review  of  the  literature  on  transfer  reveals,  among 
other  subjects,  three  major  themes: 

•  analyses  of  the  harriers  posed  to  transfer,  such  as  unduly  harsh 
transfer  requirements  at  receiving  institutions  or  the  hidden 
fiscal  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  transfer  from  one 
institution  to  another  (nos.  925,  941,  946); 

•  follow-up  analyses  of  the  academic  success  of  students  who  do 
transfer  (nos.  912,  913,  914,  928,  933,  934,  942,  948,  936,  938, 
939,  940);  and 

•  descriptive  studies  of  articulation  agreements  between  institu- 
tions (nos.  924,  930,  931,  932,  947). 

Few  of  these  works,  however,  address  a  major  problem  in  studying 
student  transfer:  the  limited  and  unreliable  data  that  are  available 
on  (1)  the  number  of  entering  students  who  actually  intend  to 
transfer  and  (2)  the  number  of  students  who  actually  do  transfer. 
Cohen  (no.  922)  and  Cohen,  Brawer,  and  Bensimon  (no.  923) 
explore  these  limitations. 


General  education — that  part  of  the  curriculum  that  is 
designed  to  provide  a  common  core  of  knowledge  that  can  be  put 
to  use  by  students  as  they  pursue  their  career  and  personal  lives- 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  tradition  of  American  higher  education. 
But,  while  general  education  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
exhortation,  few  substantive  analyses  of  community  college 
general  education  programs  have  appeared.  Of  those  few  studies 
that  provide  insights  into  actual  practices  rather  than  opinions  on 
what  should  be,  most  underscore  the  failure  of  general  education 
programs  to  live  up  to  their  full  potential. 

B.  Lamar  Johnson's  General  Education  in  Action  (no.  954) 
is  the  classic  work  on  two-year  college  general  education.  Johnson 
stresses  that  general  education  is  action  oriented,  providing  all 
students — regardless  of  major — with  the  knowledge  needed  to 
contribute  to  society  as  active  citizens,  make  productive  use  of 
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leisure  rime,  heroine*  productive  and  reliable  workers,  and  lead 
satisfying  family  lives,  Subsequent  authors,  including  Harrison 
(no.  952)  and  Hudson  and  Smith  (no.  953),  argue  that  Johnson's 
action-oriented  curriculum  never  really  took  hold  at  most  colleges 
and  that  what  passes  for  general  education  in  college  catalogues  is 
little  more  than  a  series  of  elec  tive  transfer  courses  that  are 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  further  study  at  the  upper-division 
level,  Despite  exceptions,  such  as  the  general  education  program  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  College  in  Florida  (see  Lukenbill  and 
McCabe,  uos,  955,  956),  general  education  as  a  defined,  core 
curriculum— rather  than  a  set  of  clecrives — lias  not  taken  hold  at 
community  colleges  or,  for  that  matter,  at  most  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Sources  of  Further  Information 

Researchers  seeking  further  information  on  the  collegiate 
function  should  consult  the  ERIC  data  base,  which  includes, 
among  other  items,  the  following; 

•  descriptions  of  efforts  undertaken  at  individual  colleges  to 
identify  and  assist  potential  transfer  stud?  ms; 

•  documents  describing  how  the  liberal  arts  are  taught  at 
individual  colleges;  and 

•  descriptions  of  general  education  curricula  at  individual 
colleges. 

Numerous  dissertations  have  also  been  written  on  various  aspects 
of  the  collegiate  function  and  can  be  found  by  consulting 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  Further  information  on 
ERIC  and  Dissertat  io7i  Abstracts  l?iter7idtio?ial  is  provided  in 
Chapter  Thirteen. 

Many  of  the  general  texts  cited  in  Chapter  Two  also  serve 
as  useful  sources  of  information  on  the  collegiate  function.  Koos 
(no.  22)  and  Eclls  (no.  15)  underscore  the  predominance  of  the 
collegiate  function  in  the  pre-World  War  II  junior  college 
curriculum.  Subsequent  works  providing  extensive  analyses  of 
transfer  or  general  education  include  Bogue  (no.  8),  Henry 
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(no.  20),  Ilillway  (no.  21).  Medsker  (no.  2f>).  (VCounell  (no.  28), 
Medsker  and  Tillcry  (no,  2(i),  Ogilvic  and  Raines  (no.  2!)),  Monroe 
(no.  27),  Thornton  (no.  !M).  Cohen  and  llrnwei  (no.  12),  and 
Vaughau  (no.  37). 


Liberal  Arts  in  the  Community  College 

867  Altars,  Donald  J.;  Rodi,  Stephen  B.;  and  Watkins,  Ann  K. 
(wis.).  New  Directions  in  Two-Year  College  Mathematics. 
New  York:  Springer- Verlag,  1985.  491  pages. 

This  volume  presents  twenty-two  papers  delivered  at  (he  Sloan 
Foundation  Conference  on  two-year  college  mathematics  in  July 
1981.  Topics  covered  include  the  need  for  curriculum  change, 
mathematics  instruction  in  vocational/technical  curricula,  the 
influence  of  new  technologies  on  student  learning  in  mathematics, 
faculty  renewal,  and  collaboration  with  secondary  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  The  book  also  lists  iccommcudations 
emanating  from  the  conference  concerning  (1)  making  mathemat- 
ics courses  of  immediate  use  to  students  rather  than  focusing  on 
preparation  for  distant  career  goals,  (2)  collaborative  efforts  with 
other  institutions,  and  (3)  faculty  development.  It  provides  useful 
insights  into  the  factors  that  shape  the  mathematics  curriculum  at 
two-year  colleges  and  the  concerns  of  mathematics  faculty. 

868  Baron,  Robert  F.  "The  Change  from  Transfer  to  Career 
Education  at  Community  Colleges  in  the  1970s."  Com- 
inunity/ Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Prac- 
tice, 1982,  7(1),  71-87. 

Please  see  no.  687  for  the  full  annotation. 
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869  Hrtkwiih,  Miriam  M.  Integrating  the  Humanities  and 
Occupational  Programs:  An  Inventory  of  Current  Ap- 
proaches. Projiri  Repori  no.  1 12.  Los  Angeles:  Oemer  for 
the  Study  of  Coiniuunity  Colleges,  1980,  8  pages.  (F.D  15)6 
•18!)) 

Please  sec  no,  7'1!J  for  the  full  rnuiotaiion. 

870  Bcckwitli,  Miriam  M.  Science  Education  in  Txuo-Yvar 
Colleges:  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources.  Los  An- 
geles: Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and 
KRIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  02  pages. 
(ED  180  507) 

This  publication  examines  agricultural  and  natural  resources 
education  in  two-year  colleges  as  revealed  in  a  nationwide  study 
involving  a  review  of  the  literature,  an  examination  of  175  college 
catalogues  and  class  schedules,  and  a  survey  of  instructors.  It 
discusses  the  number  and  types  of  courses  offered  in  these 
curricular  areas,  course  prerequisites,  instructional  activities, 
grading  and  testing  methods  used,  and  faculty  opinions  concern- 
ing course  improvement.  It  concludes  with  summary  statements 
pointing  to  the  growth  of  agriculture  and  natural  resources 
programs  and  the  need  to  improve  basic  science  and  math 
prerequisites,  communications  skills  of  students,  and  the  use  of 
media  in  agriculture  instruction.  The  work  provides  the  nrost 
comprehensive  analysis  to  date  of  this  two-year  college  curricular 
area. 

871  Bcckwitli,  Miriam  M.  Science  Education  i?i  Two- >  car 
Colleges:  Interdisciplinary  Social  Sciences.  Los  Angeles: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980,  69  pages,  (ED  181 


This  publication  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
anthropology  and  interdisciplinary  social  sciences  education  in 
two-year  colleges,  drawing  upon  a  review  of  catalogues  and  course 
schedules  from  a  sample  of  175  two-year  colleges— as  well  as  from 
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ii  sin v«*y  of  facuMy—  to  examine  the  number  and  types  of  courses 
offered,  course  goals,  instructional  hum  hods  and  materials  used, 
class  iiciivit ics,  student  achievement  ciiictia,  enrollments,  and 
instructor  rhararU'i istic  >.  It  recommends  that  (I)  interdisciplinary 
social  science  courses  incorporate  anthropological  concepts  and 
methods;  (U)  courses  be  Wised  to  fit  into  vocational  programs; 
and  (JJ)  anthropology  he  included  in  general  educaiion  curricula.  It 
provides  the  reader  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  how  anthropology 
and  interdisciplinary  social  sciences  are  taught  at  the  two-year 
college. 

872  Berk  with,  Miriam  M  Science  Education  i?i  Ttuo-Year 
Colleges:  Mathematics.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges,  1980.  80  pages.  (EI)  I7fi  380) 

This  work  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of  curriculum 
and  instruction  in  mathematics  at  two-year  colleges,  drawing  upon 
a  review  of  cataioi  ies  and  class  schedules  from  a  sample  of  175 
two-year  colleges— .i  >  well  as  from  a  survey  of  faculty — to  examine 
the  number  and  types  of  courses  offered,  instructional  methods  and 
materials  used,  class  sizes,  desired  student  outcomes,  instructor 
backgrounds,  and  the  types  of  assistance  that  are  available  to 
faculty.  Among  the  conclusions  noted  are  that  instruction  usually 
takes  place  in  a  lecture  mode  and  that  most  classes  use  standard 
textbooks  that  are  not  chosen  by  the  instructors  themselves.  The 
author  concludes  that  high  attrition  rates  are  indicative  of  a  need 
for  changes  in  the  ways  mathematics  is  taught  at  the  community 
college. 

873  Beckwith,  Miriam  M.  "An  ERIC  Review:  Integrating  the 
Humanities  and  Occupational  Programs:  An  Inventory  of 
Current  Practices."  Community  College  Review,  1981,  9 
(1),  57-64. 

This  article  cites  examples  of  how  curriculum  planners  at 
community  colleges  have  integrated  humanistic  content  into 
occupational  courses.  It  includes  descriptions  of  efforts  to  (1) 
design  interdisciplinary  humanities  courses  for  students  in 
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vocational  programs,  (2)  develop  spceialiml,  noulrausln  courses, 
such  ;is  "litciauuc  lor  technic  iaus/'  (li)  create  humanities  modules 
lor  inc  lusion  in  voraiioual  ionises,  and  (I)  provide  voraiioual 
instructors  with  consultation  in  (he  humanities  and  with  human- 
ities resource  material,  li  serves  as  a  useful  guide1  in  (lie  variety  of 
approaches  dial  have*  hern  taken  In  make  ihe  humanities  pan  of 
(he  vocational  eurrieulutn. 

874  lii  awer,  Florence  B,  The  Humanities  in  Two-Year  Col- 
leges: The  Faculty  in  lUvieuK  I.os  Angeles:  KRIC  Clear- 
inghouse for  Junior  Colleges  and  Ccuicr  for  ihe  Study  of 
Community  Colleges,  1975.  52  pages.  (Kl)  1 1 1  169) 

Please  see  no.  195  for  ihe  full  annotation. 

*875  Ihawci,  Florence  1),  (cel.).  The  Humanities  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Trends  in  Curriculum,  Los  Angeles:  1\RIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges  and  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1978.  162  pages.  (ICD  156 
285) 

This  publication  draws  upon  a  literature  review  and  a  national 
survey  of  communily  college  humanities  instructors  to  examine 
auricular  trends  and  faculty  characteristics  in  each  of  several 
humanities  areas:  cultural  anthropology,  art  history  and  apprecia- 
tion, foreign  languages,  geography,  ethnic  studies,  women's 
studies,  social  studies,  history,  literature,  music  history  and 
appreciation,  philosophy,  political  science,  religious  studies,  and 
theater  and  film  courses.  It  provides  information  on  the  types  of 
courses  offered,  enrollment  trends,  and,  in  some  cases,  instruc- 
tional techniques.  It  also  examines  the  demographic  characteristics 
of  f  acuity,  their  educational  backgrounds,  their  involvement  in 
professional  activities,  and  their  instructional  practices.  The  work 
is  one  of  the  few  sources  of  information  on  the  status  of  individual 
humanities  disciplines  at  two-year  colleges. 
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870  HraWH,  Florence  H.  (eel.).  Trtivhhiu  ihr  Sciences,  New 
Din1*  lions  for  Community  Colleges,  no,  !t  I.  Sun  Kiaurisco: 
Jossey-lla^s,  l!)H().  <>!>  pages,  (Kl>  101  .MS) 

This  sourcebook  presents  twelve  articles  focusing  on  the  kmc  hing 
of  the  natural  and  soc  ial  sc  iences  at  community  college's,  including 
essays  that  (I)  recommend  die  investigative  laboratory  for  the 
leaching  of  science1,  along  with  courses  such  as  remedial  science 
and  home  study;  (12)  emphasize*  the  importance  of  teac  hing  ethic  al 
decision  making  and  incorporating  wail  time  into  science1 
instruction;  ('!)  report  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of  iiu  ictional 
practices  used  in  science  courses;  (4)  suggest  the  use  of  modular- 
i/eel,  individualized  study  and  placement  testing  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics;  (5)  describe  programs  to  reduce  attrition  of  science 
transfer  siudenis  and  to  increase  the  involvement  *st  part-time 
students;  and  (6)  identify  new  approaches  to  teaching  general 
biology,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  serves  as  a  review  of 
instructional  methods  that  can  be  employed  by  two-year  college 
science  faculty. 

877  Brawer,  Florence  B„  and  Fricdlaudcr,  Jack.  Science  and 
Social  Science  in  the  Two-Year  College.  Topical  Paper 
no.  69.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges  and  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges, 
1979.  37  pages.  (ED  172  854) 

This  paper  draws  upon  a  survey  of  instructors  and  a  review  of 
course  catalogues  to  examine  curriculum  and  instruction  in  two- 
year  college  social  science,  science,  and  technology  programs, 
focusing  on  (1)  enrollments,  (2)  types  of  courses  available  for 
transfer  and  occupational  students,  nonscicncc  majors,  and 
students  in  developmental  programs,  (3)  average  class  sizes,  (4) 
course  objectives,  (5)  use  of  instructional  media  and  class  activities, 
(6)  grading  and  examination  practices,  and  (7)  instructor  character- 
istics. The  authors  suggest  that  science  and  social  science  faculty 
should  design  differing  courses  for  transfer  students,  vocational 
students,  and  other  diverse  constituencies  that  attend  two-year 
colleges. 
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878  Cantor,  lhuold,  and  Mai  lens,  Kay,  The  Humanities  in 
Two-Year  Colle^w;  Whnl  Affects  the  /Voi»Mjmf  I.os 
Angeles;  Comet  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and 
KR1C  C .Icmi iii^Iioust*  for  Junior  (lollies,  I97H,  55  \n\ni% 
(KJ)  Ki2(iH(i) 

The  authors  draw  upon  rase  studies  at  twenty  community  colleges 
lo  examine  external  and  internal  influences  that  ailed  the 
development  of  two-year  college  Immunities  programs.  They  find 
that  external  influences  include  state  regulatory  agencies  and 
legislation  (especially  through  funding  reviews)  and  the  Immuni- 
ties requirement*  of  transfer  institutions,  while  the  most  important 
internal  influence  is  a  strong  president  or  hoard,  other  internal 
forces  including  program  funding,  incentives  for  faculty,  curricu- 
lum development,  Immunities  grants,  and  instructional  resources. 
They  conclude  hy  arguing  that  the  strength  of  a  humanities 
program  depends  on  the  various  interplays  between  these  external 
and  internal  forces.  The  work  serves  as  a  concise  review  of  the  wide 
variety  of  factors— both  inside  and  outside  the  institution— thai 
affect  program  development  at  the  community  college. 

879  Cohen,  Arthur  M.  (ed.).  The  Humanities  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Reviewing  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  Los 
Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges  and 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1975.  101 
pages.  (ED  110  119) 

This  publication  provides  a  discipline-by-discipline  profile  of  the 
humanities  curricula  at  two-year  colleges.  It  includes  chapters  on 
foreign  language  instruction,  literature,  philosophy,  religion  and 
ethics,  music  history  and  appreciation,  art  history  and  apprecia- 
tion, history,  political  science,  cultural  anthropology,  ethnic 
studies,  and  interdisciplinary  humanities.  It  finds  that  the 
humanities  have  a  lower  priority  in  the  community  college  than 
vocational  or  remedial  studies,  arguing,  however,  that,  because 
people  still  attend  concerts  and  read  the  classics,  the  lack  of 
emphasis  on  the  humanities  is  probably  not  the  result  of  waning 
interest  in  these  areas.  It  suggests  that  new  formats  be  employed  in 
teaching  humanities,  including  educational  television  and 
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cooperative  progiams  with  lihiai museums,  ui  oiliri  c iillni;il 

880  Cohen,  Arllmr  M.  "Student  Access  and  the  Collegiate 
Function  in  Community  Colleges,"  Higher  Rihu'ntinnt 
MM)./*,  UJMtiH, 

Tliis  in  tide  examines  how  ilw  declining  pioininence  of  the 
transfet  function  assigns  community  roller's  in  a  peiiphcial  inle 
in  (he  American  education  system.  The  author  notes  that  the  rally 
junior  colleges  were  easily  accessible  points  of  cntiy  into  higher 
('duration,  because  they  focused  on  traditional  instructional 
programs  for  grades  IS  and  I  I,  He  argues,  however,  that  subse- 
quern  emphases  on  mission  expansion  and  open  access  have  had 
deleterious  effects  on  the  institution's  collegiate  identity  and  that 
these  effects  are  manifested  in  growing  vocationalisiu,  declining 
proportions  of  students  who  transfer,  and  a  flat  curriculum 
offering  few  sophomorc-Icvcl  classes.  lie  concludes  that  communi- 
ty college  leaders  are  caught  in  a  dilemma  posed  by  the  need  to 
maintain  open  access  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
collegiate  integrity  of  the  institution. 

881  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Brawer,  Florence  B.  (cds.).  The 
Humanities  in  Tioo-Year  Colleges:  A  Hevieiv  of  the 
Students,  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community 
Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1975.  64  pages.  (ED  108  727) 

Please  see  no.  67  for  the  full  annotation, 

882  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Brawer,  Florence  R.  "Chapter 
Eleven:  Collegiate  Function:  New  Directions  for  the 
Liberal  Arts/1  In  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence  B. 
Brawer,  The  American  Community  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco: Josscy-Bass,  1982,  pp.  283-310. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  12. 
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8H!J  Cuhin,  Aiihui  M,,  and  lhawei,  Hoiciuc  B,  "  I  lie  (!om> 
mat li II %  Collide  as  College:  Should  |l*e  l  \hn\\\  Alls 
Suiviw  in  (oiiiiuunhy  f lollr^Vi'"  Claw,  IIWJ,  /  /  (li), 

The  iiitllitu  >  note  1 1  it*  decline  ol  1 1  it*  liaiislci  hint  lion  and  iii^tu* 
dial,  il  i In*  Itheial  ails  an*  10  suivive  ai  die  c  niiuuiiuiiy  college,  they 
uiusi  he  ircniiMiucied  and  iuicgiaicd  inio  mhci  pans  ol  ilu* 
< in i i< nl tun.  They  examine  ways  dial  ilu*  liberal  ails  could  be 
iucoipoialrd  inlo  ilu*  liner  doiiiiiiani  < omnuiiiily  college  pio< 
Kiiiins:  cuinuiuniiy  education,  cmnprnsaimy  education,  and  caicri 
education,  They  also  mgc*  ilu*  development  ol  iuicnlist  ipliuaiy 
lihcial  ails  coiuses  in  I  if*  1 1 1  ol  the  difficulties  experienced  hy  ilu* 
colleges  in  maintaining  a  lull  anay  of  snphniiioicdevcl  specialized 
lihcial  ails  (lasses,  They  conclude  lhai  failuie  lo  piescivc  tlu* 
lih(*ial  ails  in  ilu*  iwn-year  college  would  lu*  a  giral  disseivicc  10 
<  ommmiily  collide  students, 

884  Dawson,  (»eorgc  (i,  Eumomits  EtUuaiion  in  Tw  **Ytw 
Colitis:  An  Overview  and  Summary  of  Ittwtatrh*  Re- 
search in  I'conninic  Kducation  Report  no,  S.  Old  West- 
liiii  y:  Cemei  for  Business  and  Kconoiuie  Kducalion,  Suite 
University  of  New  Yoik,  1980.  1 1 1  panes.  (Kl)  190  189) 

This  icpi  :|  diaws  upon  an  extensive  liieraune  ievie\v  lo  analyze 
the  research  to  dale  on  economics  education  in  tlu*  two-year 
college.  It  presents  a  critical  analysis  of  the  literature  in  three 
hloacl  categories:  (I)  fact-finding  studies  designed  to  determine 
iiiforuiaciou  such  as  course  content,  instructor  characteristics,  and 
type*  of  department  responsible  for  economics  ionises;  (2)  compar- 
ative studies  designed  to  contrast  economics  education  at  two-year 
and  four-year  colleges:  and  (3)  internal  studies  designed  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  economics  instruction,  For  each  of  these  three 
categories,  it  summarizes  the  findings  reached  by  authors,  further 
research  lhat  needs  to  he  conducted,  and  recommendations  for 
improving  research  methodology.  The  work  serves  as  an  exhaus- 
tive review  and  guide  to  the  literature. 
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885  1  ilvviiuUi  Saudia  I  sYiVnrf  /a/imifion  in  V«*#ir 

(liill?grs:  /J/o/oyy.  !  **>  ApgHes:  C !t*i|U-i  loi  ilir  Studs  * »t 
C Uiimiiitiiiiv  Col|( flt  >  aM»l  I  HU!  (:lr*uiiuUiMii*t*  lut  JimMmi 
Cnlkges,  |!)HU,  IMipii^Xl  i)  ihh;«}i» 

This  puhltt  aiioii  pieselU*  I  lie  ie*ulh  ol  a  nationwide  *»i«i%ly  m| 

i  in 1 1«  11  linn  and  i  11  m i in  l m >li  in  biology  ai  iwn*)r;ti  i  ulh 
dKoviug  upon  a  liinaiuir  ie\iew,  a  irvinv  ol  louisr  sthedole* 
linm  a  nationwide  sample  of  17^  Iwn.yrai  ♦  < »lh  h<  >(  and  a  ttiitrv  ol 
fatuity  in  iiivenigale  ihr  imiiiiIh'i  and  lype*  ol  nmnn  ollcied. 
instiuciioiial  methods  and  manuals  iim*«I.  couise  eiuolhuents, 
giadin^  piaciiccs,  drshrd  student  <  ompeiriic  us,  iu^itiu  i«m 
hat  kgiouucK  and  faculty  mm*  ol  Mtppnii  seisins,  Among  ihr 
findings  noted  is  thai  the  giowih  of  allied  health  occupational 
education  lias  had  a  stioug  ■  on  ihr  types  o(  biology  t  nurse* 
oflrird  ai  iwo-yeur  colleges,  The  woik  conclude*  wiih  mi  irnMii- 
inendations  foi  ( hau^es  in  the  biology  <  unit  uhun  iliai  <  ouhl  make 

ii  inoie  icspousi\c  lo  the  cliwisr  nerds  ol  community  lolkgr 
students, 

88(5  I'tlwaids,  Saudi  a  J,  .NYiVMcr  tJuaition  in  '/Vo.JVcir 
Col  If  firs:  Etuth  t\nd  Sfuur,  Jos  Angles:  (Irniri  fui  ihr 
Kimly  of  Conunuuity  Colleges  ;md  KKKI  Clraiinghoiisr 
loi  Junioi  Colleges,  l!W0.  87  pages,  (Kl)  180  .WO 

This  publication  pi  onus  tin1  irsults  ot  a  national  study  of 
cunuula  and  instruction  in  ranb  and  space  sciences  at  ilir 
community  college,  drawing  upon  a  leview  of  <;U;do^Ue  and 
course  schedules  fioin  a  sample  of  175  two-yrai  colleges— as  well 
as  fioin  a  suivey  of  faenlty— to  examine  the  numhri  and  type*  of 
coiiises  offered,  course  picrccpiisitcs.  course  condiments,  giadiug 
prac  tices,  course  objectives,  desired  student  competencies,  instruc  * 
lioiial  methods  and  inaieiials  used,  and  insiiudoi  backgrounds.  It 
concludes  with  eight  ice  oininciulations  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
two-year  college  students  for  eaith  and  space  science1  education, 
The  work  provides  the1  most  comprehensive  analysis  to  date  of 
two-year  college  offerings  in  die  areas  of  geography,  geology, 
astronomy,  oceanography,  meteorology,  and  interdiseiplinaiy 
eartli  srienre. 
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887  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Environmental  Sciences.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearing- 
house for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  82  pages.  (ED  180  558) 

This  work  examines  the  interdisciplinary  components  of  science 
instruction  at  two-year  colleges  as  revealed  by  curriculum  offerings 
in  environmental  science,  integrated  science,  and  the  history  of 
science.  It  draws  upon  a  review  of  catalogue  and  course  schedules 
from  a  national  sample  of  175  two-year  colleges — as  well  as  from 
a  survey  of  faculty— to  examine  the  frequency  with  which 
interdisciplinary  courses  are  offered,  class  sizes,  course  prerequi- 
sites, classroom  activities,  instructional  methods  and  materials 
used,  course  objectives,  and  instructor  backgrounds.  It  concludes 
with  summary  observations  pointing  to  the  small  percentage  of 
colleges  offering  integrated  science  in  vocational  curricula,  the 
lack  of  goal  clarification  in  interdisciplinary  offerings,  and  the 
value  of  interdisciplinary  science  in  developmental  education. 

888  Friedlandei,  Jack.  "The  History  Curriculum  in  Two-Year 
Colleges. "  Community  College  Social  Science  Journal, 
1980,3(1),  45-49. 

This  article  examines  changes  between  1975  and  1977  in  the 
history  curricula  offered  by  a  national  sample  of  178  community 
colleges,  drawing  upon  class  schedules  and  enrollment  data  for 
spring  1975  and  spring  1977  to  examine  (1)  changes  in  the  types 
and  frequency  of  history  courses  offered,  (2)  changes  in  the  relative 
strength  of  history  enrollments  in  relation  to  total  college 
enrollments  and  in  relation  to  total  enrollment  in  humanities 
courses,  and  (3)  changes  in  enrollment  within  specific  history 
disciplines.  The  author  determines,  among  other  findings,  that 
there  was  a  9.4  percent  drop  in  history  enrollments  during  the  two- 
year  period  studied  and  that  there  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of 
history  departments  to  offer  nontraditional  courses  (beyond  the 
usual  U.S.  history  and  world  civilization  classes)  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  growing  numbers  of  nontransfer  students. 
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889  Fricdlander,  Jack.  Science  Education  in  Two*Year  Col- 
leges: Economics.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  86  pages.  (ED  188  719) 

This  publication  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  economics  at  two-year  colleges, 
drawing  upon  a  review  of  catalogue  and  course  schedules  from  a 
nationwide  sample  of  175  two-year  colleges— as  well  as  from  a 
survey  of  faculty — to  examine  the  number  and  types  of  courses 
offered,  course  goals,  reading  requirements,  instructional  methods 
and  materials  used,  grading  practices,  types  of  students  enrolled, 
and  instructor  backgrounds.  The  author  suggests  a  number  of 
recommendations  on  how  economics  education  can  be  strength- 
ened. He  concludes  that  community  colleges,  by  virtue  of  the 
diversity  of  their  student  populations,  play  a  key  role  in  determin- 
ing the  level  of  economic  literacy  in  the  United  States. 

890  Fricdlander,  Jack;  Cohen,  Arthur  M.;  and  Brawer,  Florence 
B.  Trends  in  Community  College  Humanities  Education, 
1977-1982.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges,  1983.  11  pages.  (ED  231  431) 

This  publication  reports  the  results  of  a  national  survey  conducted 
to  identify  changes  in  two-year  college  humanities  programs 
between  1977  and  1982.  It  provides  data  (collected  from  a  random 
sample  of  172  community  colleges)  on  (1)  the  addition  of  new 
humanities  courses  to  the  curriculum,  (2)  the  recruitment  of 
nontradiiional  students  into  humanities  courses,  (3)  the  types  of 
interdisciplinary  courses  offered  in  the  fall  of  1982,  (4)  support  for 
humanities  faculty  and  programs,  (5)  frequency  of  media  use  in 
humanities  courses,  and  (6)  community  service  offerings  in  the 
humanities.  It  serves  as  a  succinct  analysis  of  current  trends  in 
community  college  humanities  education. 
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891  Fried  lander,  Jack,  and  Edwards,  Sandra  J.  Science  Educa- 
tion in  Two-Year  Colleges:  Engineering.  Los  Angeles: 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  and  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1980.  80  pages.  (ED  191 
538) 

This  work  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of  curriculum 
and  instruction  in  engineering  education  at  two-year  colleges, 
drawing  upon  a  review  of  catalogue  and  course  schedules  from  a 
sample  of  175  two-year  colleges— -as  well  as  from  a  survey  of 
faculty — to  examine  the  number  and  types  of  courses  offered, 
course  prerequisites,  completion  rates,  grading  practices,  instruc- 
tional methods  and  materials  used,  and  the  educational  back- 
ground and  teaching  experiences  of  faculty.  It  concludes  with  a 
number  of  recommendations  that  can  be  followed  to  provide 
engineering  education  for  all  community  college  students,  not  just 
those  who  wish  to  major  in  engineering  or  engineering 
technology. 

892  Gibson,  Walker  (ed.).  New  Students  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Twelve  Essays.  Urbana,  111.:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1979.  130  pages. 

This  volume  presents  twelve  essays  exploring  theoretical  and 
practical  issues  related  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  community 
colleges.  Topics  covered  include  problems  in  teaching  traditional 
literature  to  nontraditional  students,  the  use  of  popular  fiction  in 
remedial  courses,  folklore  as  an  aid  to  teaching,  and  composition 
and  moral  education.  It  also  explores  the  concerns  that  underlie 
teaching  activities,  with  a  focus  on  humanistic  approaches  to 
writing,  the  English  teacher's  concern  for  rhetorical  modes,  the 
function  of  metaphor  in  discourse,  and  the  value  of  semantic 
analysis.  It  provides  the  reader  with  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  the 
English  teacher's  responses  to  special  problems  posed  by  commun- 
ity college  students. 
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893  Ghib,  Edward,  Jr.  (ed.).  Problems  and  Prospects  of 
Introducing  Latin  American  Studies  into  the  Community 
and  Junior  College  Curriculum.  Austin:  Institute  of  Latin 
American  Studies,  University  of  Texas,  1977.  34  pages.  (ED 
MO  924) 

This  series  of  essays  addressing  issues  related  to  the  teaching  of 
Latin  American  studies  in  two-year  colleges  includes  discussions  of 
(I)  constraints  militating  against  the  addition  of  Latin  American 
courses  to  the  curriculum;  (2)  the  interdisciplinary  approach 
adopted  for  social  sciences,  humanities,  and  Spanish  language 
courses  at  Tarrant  Count;  (Texas)  Junior  College;  (3)  deficiencies 
of  present  U.S.  history  courses  and  the  need  for  an  accurate  and 
unbiased  portrayal  of  Mexican-American  history;  and  (4)  adminis- 
trative resistance  to  the  institution  of  Latin  Amcrcan  history 
courses.  It  is  useful  in  understanding  the  difficulties  of  introducing 
an  intercultural  dimension  into  the  two-year  college  curriculum. 

894  Hill,  Andrew.  Science  Education  ;n  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Psychology.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  74  pages.  (ED  181  972) 

This  publication  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  psychology  at  two-year  colleges, 
drawing  upon  a  review  of  catalogues  and  course  schedules  from  a 
nationwide  sample  of  175  two-year  colleges— as  well  as  from  a 
survey  of  faculty— to  examine  enrollments,  course  prerequisites, 
the  types  of  courses  offered,  instructional  activities,  grading 
practices,  course  goals,  and  faculty  characteristics.  Among  the 
findings  are  that  (1)  psychology  offerings  accou.u  for  about  six 
percent  of  all  two-year  college  science  courses,  (2)  general  or 
introductory  courses  are  the  predominant  type  of  psychology 
courses  offrred,  and  (3)  instructional  practices  employed  by  faculty 
are  similar  to  those  used  by  their  social  science  coPcagues.  The 
work  includes  a  literature  review  and  bibliography. 
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895  Mill,  Andrew.  Science  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges: 
Sociology,  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of  Communi- 
ty Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges, 
1980.57  pages.  (ED  180  572) 

This  publication  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  sociology  at  two-year  colleges, 
drawing  upon  a  review  of  analogue  and  course  schedules  from  a 
sample  of  175  two-year  colleges — as  well  as  from  a  survey  of 
faculty — to  examine  the  number  and  types  of  sociology  courses 
offered,  course  goals,  instructional  methods  and  materials  used, 
class  size,  and  grading  practices  It  also  examines  class  activities, 
desired  student  competencies,  instructor  backgrounds,  and  the 
instructional  support  services  available  to  faculty.  It  draws  several 
conclusions  about  the  status  of  sociology  in  the  community 
college,  noting  that  a  large  number  of  persons  receive  their  only 
exposure  to  the  study  of  sociology  through  introductory  courses 
offered  at  the  community  college. 

896  Koltai,  Leslie  (ed.).  Merging  the  Humanities.  New  Direc- 
tions for  Community  Colleges,  no,  12.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1975.  105  pages.  (ED  1 15  334) 

This  sourcebook  presents  ten  articles  on  teaching  humanities  at 
the  community  college,  examining  the  place  of  humanities  in  the 
overall  college  mission,  the  design  of  interdisciplinary  humanities 
courses,  an  interinstitutional  approach  to  faculty  development  for 
history  instructors,  the  teaching  of  English,  history,  and  other 
humanities  courses  for  occupational  students,  and  nontraditional 
instructional  approaches.  It  also  analyzes  the  preparation,  in- 
service  training,  attitudes,  and  values  of  humanities  faculty,  as  well 
as  their  approaches  to  instruction.  It  concludes  that  the  humanities 
must  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  community  college 
education. 
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897  Lninhardi,  John.  The  Decline  of  Transfer  Education* 
Topical  Paper  no.  70.  l.os  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges,  1979.  .H7  pages.  (Kl)  179  273) 

The  author  argues  that  transfer  education  is  losing  its  pre- 
eminence as  the  principal  function  of  the  community  college, 
citing  declining  enrollment  patterns  in  transfer  courses  and  noting 
that  other  forces  detrimental  to  transfer  education  include  (I)  the 
increasing  demand  for  vocational  education,  (2)  the  growth  of  new 
curricular  functions,  such  as  continuing  education,  (3)  the  need  to 
provide  remedial  education,  (4)  competition  for  students  witli  four- 
year  institutions,  and  (5)  the  aging  of  the  student  body.  He 
concludes,  however,  that  the  reluctance  of  educators  to  break  their 
ties  with  higher  education  and  the  increased  demands  for  im- 
proved humanities  curricula  will  assure  transfer  education  a  vital, 
albeit  smaller,  role  at  the  community  college. 

898  McCormick,  Albert  E.  Jr.  "Two-Year  College  Instructors 
and  the  Sociology  Profession:  An  Exploratory  Investiga- 
tion/* Teaching  Sociology,  1982,9(2),  111-126. 

Please  see  no.  218  for  the  full  annotation. 

899  Marks,  Joseph  L.  "Understanding  the  Dynamics  of 
Change:  The  Case  of  the  Humanities. "  Community 
College  Review,  1981,9(1),  6-11. 

This  article  tests  the  hypothesis  that  changing  patterns  of  funding 
and  enrollment  during  the  1970s  were  detrimental  to  the  humani- 
ties curricula  at  two-year  colleges.  It  draws  upon  descriptive 
statistics  collected  from  a  national  sample  of  142  public  communi- 
ty colleges  to  correlate  (1)  changes  registered  in  institutional 
funding  and  enrollment  between  1971-72  and  1976-77  with  (2) 
changing  patterns  in  funding,  enrollment,  and  staffing  for 
humanities  courses  between  1975-76  and  1977-78.  The  author 
concludes  that  worsening  financial  conditions  experienced  by 
community  colleges  during  the  1970s  did  not  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  the  strength  of  the  humanities  in  the  community  college 
curriculum,  noting  that  other  forces  were  at  work  to  maintain  the 
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position  o|  the  humanities,  iin  hiding  i he*  inertia  thill  supports 
well-culieiK  lied  programs  even  in  the  face  of  fiscal  exigency, 

900  Mooney,  William  T.t  Jr.  Science  Education  ;»  Two-Year 
Colleges:  Chemistry*  I.os  Angeles:  (lent  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  KKIC  Clea;iiigu  in  ,)i  Junior 
Colleges,  1080.  109  pages.  (KI)  187  397) 

This  publication  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  chemistry  at  two-year  colleges, 
drawing  upon  a  review  of  catalogue  and  course  schedules  from  a 
nationwide  sample  of  175  two-year  colleges— as  well  as  from  a 
survey  of  faculty— to  examine  the  number  and  types  of  courses 
offered,  course  goals,  instructional  methods  and  materials  used, 
evaluation  techniques  employed,  the  educational  background  and 
employment  status  of  faculty,  the  assistance  available  to  faculty, 
and  instructor  opinions  as  to  how  instructional  effectiveness  can 
he  improved.  It  concludes  with  thirty  recommendations  for 
strengthening  comprehensive  chemistry  programs  at  the  commu- 
nity college.  It  includes  an  extensive  literature  review  and 
bibliography. 

901  Mooney,  William  T.,  Jr.  Science  Education  in  Tioo-Year 
Colleges:  Physics.  Los  Angeles:  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Community  Colleges  and  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges,  1980.  106  pages.  (ED  191  534) 

This  publication  presents  the  results  of  a  nationwide  study  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  in  physics  at  nvo-year  colleges, 
drawing  upon  a  review  of  catalogue  and  com  schedules  from  a 
sample  of  175  two-year  colleges— as  well  as  from  a  survey  of 
faculty — to  examine  course  offerings,  instructional  methods,  and 
instructor  characteristics.  It  profiles  the  physics  curriculum,  noting 
the  frequency  of  course  offerings  in  seven  areas:  introductory 
courses  for  nonscience  majors;  physics  for  allied  health  and 
biology  majors;  physics  for  students  in  engineering  technologies; 
preparatory  courses  for  underpreparcd  students  planning  to  take 
engineering  sequences;  general,  noncalculus  physics;  specialized 
courses,  such  as  those  offered  in  fie  science  curricula;  and 
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calculus-based  courses,  li  also  examines  laboratory  requirements, 
institutional  materials,  student  evaluation  criteria,  family  decree 
attainment,  and  faculty  suggestions  for  improvement. 

902  Music  Kilucators  National  Conference,  Music  in  the 
Junior  College.  Washington,  D.C:  Music  Mutators 
National  Conference,  1970.  57  pages,  (KI)  042  437) 

This  publication  thaws  upon  a  review  of  the  literature  and  a 
survey  of  586  junior  colleges  to  assess  the  role  of  music  education 
in  the  two-year  college.  It  provides  a  brief  description  of  the  junior 
college  music  department,  focusing  on  its  structural  organization, 
the  characteristics  of  faculty,  and  the  efforts  of  faculty  to  promote 
music  in  the  cniiumuiity.  It  also  examines  the  role  of  music 
education  in  the  junior  college  transfer,  terminal,  community 
services,  and  general  education  curricula.  It  concludes  with  an 
analysis  of  problems  faced  by  music  educators  at  the  junior 
college,  including  the  difficulty  of  establishing  successful  transfer 
programs  in  music  and  the  tendency  of  the  public  to  regard  music 
education  as  a  frill.  The  work  serves  as  an  insightful,  though  brief, 
analysis  of  the  ways  that  music  instruction  fits  into  the  diverse 
functions  of  the  two-year  college. 

903  National  Science  Foundation.  Junior  College  Teachers  of 
Science,  Engineering,  and  Technology,  1967:  Experience 
and  Employment  Characteristics.  NSF-69-3.  Washington, 
D.C:  National  Science  Foundation,  1968.  98  pages.  (ED 
028  768;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

This  publication  reports  findings  of  a  nationwide  survey  of  junior 
college  faculty  who  teach  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  technology.  It  draws  upon  responses  from  2,540  instructors 
to  assess  their  demographic  characteristics,  educational  and 
leaching  backgrounds,  professional  affiliations,  administrative  and 
research  duties,  outside  employment  and  current  work  on  higher 
degrees,  salaries,  and  career  aims  and  degree  of  job  satisfaction. 
Among  the  findings  noted  are  that  85  percent  of  the  respondents 
were  men,  91  percent  taught  full  time,  and  20  percent  of  the  part- 
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timers  were  women,  The  work  provides  a  tomprcheusivc  picture  of 
junior  college?  seience  faculty  in  the  mid  l9(iO.H. 

904  Oxford,  Jacqulinn  V\t  and  Moore,  David  M.  "Media  Use 
and  Instructional  Methods  in  Community  College  Science 
Courses  and  Related  Areas."  Community  I  Junior  College 
Quarterly  of  Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (:*),  201-270. 

Please  see  no.  597  for  die  full  annotation. 

905  Schmidt,  Roger.  "Religion  and  the  Community  College." 
Religious  Education,  January/February  1973,  pp.  1 15-125. 

The  author  calls  for  the  development  of  religious  studies  programs 
ai  two-year  colleges,  arguing  that  these  institutions  lag  behind 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  study  of  theology.  He 
notes  that  religious  studies  programs  have  been  slow  to  take  on  at 
community  colleges  because  of  fears  that  religion  is  too  controver- 
sial, attitudes  on  the  part  of  some  faculty  that  religious  beliefs  arc 
fallacious,  and  the  belief  that  religion  should  not  be  studied  in 
public  institutions.  He  maintains  that  religious  education  is 
central  to  the  libtml  arts  and  that  limited  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  religion  as  an  intellectual  discipline  are  inconsistent  with 
the  community  college's  obligation  to  provide  lower-division 
curricula  that  are  on  a  parallel  with  courses  offered  at  senior 
institutions. 

906  Schroder,  Ralph  J.  "Independence  for  the  Junior  College 
Transfer  Curriculum."  Journal  of  Higher  Education, 


The  author  argues  that  junior  college  educators  should  take  the 
lead  in  designing  the  lower-division  curriculum  rather  than  trying 
to  conform  to  the  lower-division  requirements  of  four-year 
institutions.  He  maintains  that  community  colleges  simply  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  match  the  diverse  array  of  general  education 
and  breadth  requirements  at  senior  institutions  and  suggests  that 
the  junior  college  transfer  curriculum  should  provide  for  more 
generalization  and  less  specialization.  He  describes  a  curriculum 
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reform  ('(foil  undertaken  in  Cavihui  College  (California),  which 
requires  transfer  students  to  "major"  in  one  of  five  broad  areas: 
physical  science,  lift*  sciences,  social  science,  humanities,  ami 
physical  education,  lie  concludes  thai  ihis  hroad,  general  educa- 
tional approach  to  lower-division  studies  will  produce  .students 
who— in  die  hesi  tradition  of  die  libera  1  ails — have  die  knowledge 
and  self-discipline  required  lor  success  in  more  specialized  studies. 

907  Seidnian,  ?•>!  hi  the  Wonts  of  the  "acuity:  Perspectives 
on  Improving  Teaching  ,%nri  Fducutiotuil  Quality  in 
Community  Colleges.  San  hancisco:  Jossey-Hass,  1985. 
2(Jn  pages. 

Please  see  no.  2(53  for  the'  lull  annotation. 

908  Stones,  Ivan  IX;  Beckman,  Milton  \V.;  and  Stephens,  I. any 
J.  "Attitudes  Toward  Mathematics,  Level  of  Mathematical 
Competency,  and  Relative  Gains  in  Competency  in  Two- 
and  Four- Year  Colleges:  A  Comparison."  Community/ 
Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1980,  */  (fl),  225-230. 

This  article  compares  the  mathematics  competencies  and  attitudes 
of  students  in  precalculus  courses  at  four-year  colleges  and  two- 
year  colleges  in  Nebraska.  It  uses  a  pretest-posttest  design  to 
compare  gains  made  during  one  semester  in  each  of  ten  math 
competencies:  numbers  and  numerals,  operations  and  properties, 
mathematical  sentences,  geometry,  measurement,  relations  and 
functions,  probability  and  statistics,  graphing,  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  business  and  computer  math.  It  also  compares  the 
results  of  a  math  attitude  questionnaire  administered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  The  authors  note  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  the  two-year  anil  four-year  college 
students  in  attitudes  toward  math.  They  also  find  that  pretest- 
posttest  competency  gains  for  both  groups  were  small  and  that  the 
four-year  college  students  achieved  significantly  higher  gains  in 
only  one  area  (geometry).  They  conclude  that  precalculus  math 
courses  do  little  to  teach  or  reinforce  basic  math  skills. 
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909  ViiniiiKion,  Koger  (ed.).  Strengthening  Humanities  in 
Community  College*}  National  Axsemhly  lienor!,  Wash* 
in^ton,  D.C.:  American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  lilHO,  lUf>  pile's.  (Kl)  I  HO  f»!i  1 ;  available  in 
mil  vofirho  only) 

This  publication  presents  seven  papers  dcliveied  at  die  l<)7!) 
National  Assembly  on  the  Strengthening  of  the  Humanities,  Issues 
discussed  inelnde  the  findings  of  national  research  on  the 
humanities  ai  two-year  colleges;  new  approaches  to  humanities 
instruction;  humanities-focused  community  forums;  Innnanities 
and  ihe  world  of  work;  a  statewide  effon  to  impiovc  community 
college  hiuuanities  instruction  in  Washington;  unci  financial 
considerations  in  reinvigorating  ihe  humanities.  The  work 
presents  a  list  of  piohleni  areas  ami  recommended  solutions  that 
fonts  on  die  revitali/aiion  of  coimmmily  college  Innnanities 
education. 

910  Zogliu,  Mary  U  "Community  College  Responsiveness: 
My ih  or  Reality?"  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  1981,  52 
(•1),  -ll.t-126. 

Please  see  no.  542  for  the  full  annotation. 

Transfer  to  and  Articulation  with  Four-Year  Institutions 

911  Alba,  Richard  D.,  and  I  .avin,  David  E.  ''Community 
Colleges  and  Tracking  in  Higher  Education."  Sociology 
of  Education,  1981,  5-/  (4),  223-237. 

Please  see  no.  98  for  the  full  annotation. 

912  Anderson,  Ernest  F.  Three-Year  Comparison  of  Transfer 
and  Native  Student  Progress  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana-Champaign,  Fall,  1973  Group.  Research  Memo- 
randum 77-9.  Urbana:  Office  of  School  and  College 
Relations,  University  of  Illinois,  1977.  63  pages.  (ED  149 
820) 

Please  see  no.  101  for  the  full  annotation. 
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913  AimIhmiu,  KmcM  Km  and  licet  s,  Philip  (i,  Two-Year 
Cotnl>arison  of  Transfer  and  Native  Student  /Vojpnv  rif 

Ihiitmitx  of  Illinois  tit  VrbanihChawlmigw  Fall,  l°?7 
(iwufp,  Research  Menimundum  H0-(i,  I 'iIkiiki:  Ollice  o| 
School  iiiul  College  Relations,  University  of  Illinois,  I  WHO. 
Hi)  pages,  (KO  SOS  95fi) 

Please  see  no.  102  lor  the  full  annotation, 

914  Anderson,  Kriiest  K,,  and  IMiiay,  Judith,  Comparison  of 
Transfer  and  Native  Student  Progress  at  the  tbiivtr.uty  of 
Illinois  at  Urlnxna-Champai&n,  Fall,  1**71  (irouf>,  Re- 
search Memorandum  7li-8t  Uibana:  Ofliic  of  School  and 
College  Relations,  University  of  Illinois  IB7fi.  *l.r>  pages. 
(Kl)  rjHO(W) 

Please  see  no.  103  for  the  full  annotation. 

915  Anderson,  F.rnest  K.,  and  Sriioll,  Natalie,  tartors  Influenc- 
ing the  Choice  of  a  Transfer  Institution  for  Chioi^o  Area 
Community  College  Students.  Research  Memorandum  7<>- 
l\,  Urhana:  Office  of  School  unci  College  Relations, 
University  of  Illinois,  197(i.  77  pages.  (KD  128  001 ) 

This  publication  surveys  a  random  sample  of  students  enrolled  in 
fourteen  Chicago -area  two-year  collies  to  detente"  mc  factors 
considered  important  by  community  college  siiuw  loosing  ;» 

four-year  ollege  or  university  fen  eventual  tra  '  '  tt  notes, 
among  other  findings,  that  the  interviewees  pn -fern  '  .  fuur-year 
college  thai  (1)  offers  programs  in  the  students'  major  areas,  (2)  is 
located  close  to  home,  (3)  has  a  high  academic  reputation,  and  (1) 
charges  low  tuition.  It  con  hides  with  a  discussion  of  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  by  the  I'niveisiiy  of  Illinois  to  ensure  that  it  will 
meet  the  needs  of  transfer  students  from  community  colleges.  The 
work  provides  one  of  the  few  analyses  of  student  opinions 
concerning  the  types  of  institutions  at  which  they  would  lik^  lo 
complete  their  baccalaureate  studies. 
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OH)  Aniiu,  AI«**amH  W,  tour  tUMnil  IVum;  Kffeth  n/ 
tUtUrn?  on  oV/iV/*,  ilthtutlfs,  utnl  Kmwhdfir-  Sail  liau* 
iis<n:Jnssey.Has\  I !>77.  !SW  panes, 

IMimm'  see  no,  10  I  lot  Hit*  (nil  ;itii ii>t;ilit>i|t 

017  Astin(  AleK.neW  i  W.  "Chiipiei  Six:  NiriiHtliciiiiiH  Tl*aislci 
hn^iams,"  In  (»i-uif*(*  li,  Vaiiftliiiu  and  Associates,  fwurs 
for  (Unnwunilv  Collect*  I.catlns  in  n  Nfw  Kni.  San 
KiamisuK  Josseyllass,  l!)83.  pp,  rJIMUH, 

Km  .in  annotation  of  the  wotk  in  its  enlitety,  please*  see  no.  >i7. 

018  liinl,  (irate  V.  "Pit'iMNitiun  lot  Advanced  Study."  In 
NcKnn  It,  lleuiy  (ed,;.  7/ie  Public  Junior  Cullegr.  I'idy* 
lifth  ycubook  o(  the  National  Sonet  y  foi  tin*  Study  of 
I  ducal  ion.  Pail  I.  C II i i< *i >:  National  Society  (oi  the  Study 
of  Education,  ia%,  pp.  77-M. 

Km  ;m  annotation  of  tin*  wmk  in  its  eutitely.  please  see  tin.  20. 

*010  Califot jiia  Community  Collide*.  Transfer  Education: 
California  Community  CollrgrA.  Sa«  tamciitn:  Office*  of  the 
Chancellor,  California  Community  Colleges.  1981.  110 
pages.  (KD250  025) 

This  publication  draws  from  a  variety  of  sounes  to  leview 
information  on  uar  (**\  education  in  the  California  comninnity 
colleges,  examining  historical  events  suitounding  the  transfer 
function,  (2)  data  f<  on  tieiids  in  the  number  of  community 

college  students  trans  ...  tg  to  four-year  institutions,  (J)  the 
icpiesentaiion  of  ethnic  minorities  anions  transfer  students,  and 
(•I)  the  academic  perfoiinance  of  transfer  students  at  the  University 
of  California  and  the  California  State  University.  It  also  notes  the 
gaps  in  what  is  known  about  community  college  transfer  educa- 
tion. The  work  provides  an  in-depth  quantitative  analysis  of  how 

'  •  transfer  function  has  changed  over  time  in  the  state  with  the 
if/M  number  of  community  college*. 


!)20  Chuk  lluiinii  It  " 'IV  'Cooling  Out'  I  imuiun  in  Ni^hei 

MtMse  M  i  ||t|.  Ulfi       (lit4  (till  UMMOl.tliiMI 

921  ClaiL  Uililun  It  //^  ftye>i  />tnn  Ctillr^t  .(  Cm^  SfiMiv- 
Nnv  Vmk:  MtCiawdhll,  I'ltia  »I7  |mk«> 

I'Iimm*  m  v  nil.  * lot  ilu4  lull  iimtoi.tiitJti, 

922  Cohen.  Ailluu  M,  d'omifooj  fAe  VnmioVi  Sttuhnts  Juumm 
< lol lrK«*  KrMiuur  Keiiew,  I  o>  AMKrlrv  I  Kit-  Cleanup 
house  (ill  JOHMif  Colli  *;r%,  MM,  li  pafjrv  (|1>  |7*-i  Nil  1 1 

This  |M|X'i  examim  %  \\\%\  it  »>  di|li«  nit  to  ilnnmiit''  ihe  unnrVi  ol 
Modems  who  li;ili>h*i  iinm  Uvo<>eal  u  diet's  to  Miliol  iiislitulioi|%. 
The  •hhIuh  iit»ti'\  Iliad  while  iiiom  studies  ddim*  uan-dei  %liult'tils 
A\  those  who  have  lakc-tt  ic>ut\rt  ai  A  Itvn^eai  i«i|lri>r  and 
Mihsetpieutly  ritiotl  iti  a  seuioi  ami icm%  iluie  is  Mule  aKteuueiM 
As  10  i In*  nutnhet  ol  itiiit%  ili.ii  mum  Uv  laken  ImIom'  tin*  student 
»H  IttrNcs  ttansfei  Mains,  lie  ai^ue*  (ut  lint  ili.it  dai.i  oluanu'l  hy 
<olh*Kt'*h,ist'tl  icvmu hei**  »ur  ofirn  insalidaied  by  low  sin \r\ 
ie\ponse  iate>  ami  1 1  kii  iioui  cult  titiiK  Minimis  and  intei-oaie 
lUinsfets  ale*  cliflit  uh  In  It  at  e.  He  also  |M>i ills  out  that  vacations  in 
cl;il:i*« c»li«*<  iiiiii  methods  add  to  t lie  confusion,  a%  doe** \\\v  dilfic  uhy 
of  uaeiiiK  student  wlm  "slop  in11  and  "Mop  umM  of  dilfetetit  iype\ 
of  poslscc  oildaiy  institutions.  I  he  wcnK  \<*r\e\  as  a  succinct 
analysis  of  I  lie*  ptoldems  dial  make  tianUei  data  highly  uuu  liable. 

923  Cohrti.  At ilim  M.:  lirawer,  Hoiciice  Ilt;  and  Ik'Osimoti. 
F.Mela  M.  Transfer  IjUmxtwn  in  A  inn  it  an  Ctimmutiitx 
Collects,  l.m  Angeles:  Oniei  foi  Ihe  Study  ol  Community 
Collets,  IU85.  pages, 

This  public  a  I  ion  ie|>orls  I  lie  lesuhs  of  an  effort  nuclei  luken  l»y  the 
Center  for  the*  Study  of  Community  Colleges  lo  gather  and  analyze 
data  cm  tweniy  four  institution*  taking  pan  in  thr  Ford  Founda* 
lion's.  Uihan  Cnmnitmiiy  Colleges  Tiaiisfet  Op|H>iiiifiilie*  Put* 
gram  (UCGXOP).  It  desciibrs  piojeds  initialed  by  each  of  the 
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colleges  to  enhance  transfer  opportunities  for  minority  .students 
and  also  examines  survey  data  related  to  (1)  faculty  attitudes 
toward  the  transfer  function  and  the  contributions  that  faculty 
make  to  enhancing  transfer  opportunities  and  (2)  student  charac- 
teristics that  are  predictive  of  transitu.  It  concludes  with  a 
consideration  of  the  future  of  transfer  education  and  offers 
recommendations  concerning  transfer  policy,  organization,  and 
program  content. 

924  Dailies,  G.  Robert.  The  Articulation  of  Curricula  Between 
Two-  and  Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities.  Gaines- 
ville: Institute  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
1970.  56  pages.  (ED  045  063) 

The  author  draws  upon  the  experiences  of  educational  planners  in 
Florida  to  formulate  recommendations  for  the  coordination  and 
articulation  of  curricula  between  public  junior  colleges  and 
universities  in  Illinois.  He  examines  efforts  undertaken  in  Florida 
during  the  1960s  to  (1)  establish  intei  institutional  compacts  on  the 
articulation  of  general  education  and  advanced  placement  credits, 
(2)  mandate  cooperative  planning  efforts  with  upper-division 
universities,  (3^  promote  statewide  interinstitunonal  research 
efforts,  (4)  assess  the  transferability  of  certain  technical  courses, 
and  (5)  conduct  statewide  articulation  conferences  in  all  subject 
areas.  The  work  serves  primarily  as  a  planning  document  for 
community  co'icge  leaders  in  Illinois,  who— at  the  time  the 
document  was  published — were  investigating  articulation  mecha- 
nisms. It  provides,  however,  insights  into  the  history  of  the  junior 
college  articulation  process  in  Florida. 

925  Dearing,  Bruce.  "Broadening  Transfer  Opportunities.'* 
Liberal  Education,  1975,57  (2),  238-246. 

The  author  explores  barriers  to  transfer  and  suggests  a  national 
transfer  policy  for  their  elimination,  arguing  that  the  needs  and 
goals  of  the  transfer  student  should  be  of  primary  concern  in  the 
transfer  process  and  that  students  should  not  be  judged  by  'V 
receiving  institution  merely  on  the  basis  of  their  transcripts  on »: 
the  status  of  the  college  from  which  they  arc  transferring.  He  note.. 
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the  parochial  tendency  of  receiving  institutions  to  view  native 
students  more  favorably  than  students  transferring  in  and  to 
adhere  to  strict  transfer  guidelines  even  if  transfer  students  have  to 
repeat  course  work  they  have  already  completed.  He  outlines  seven 
suggestions  for  improvement,  including  the  recommendation  that 
institutions  of  higher  education  evaluate  transfer  students  on  the 
basis  of  attained  competence. 

926  Eclls,  Walter  Crosby.  "Chapter  Nine:  The  Preparatory 
Function."  In  Walter  Crosby  Eells,  The  Junior  College. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1931,  pp.  248-282. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no.  15. 

927  Gragg,  William  L.,  and  Stroud,  Patricia  M.  "Do  Com- 
munity Colleges  Help  Salvage  Late-Bloomers?"  Commu- 
nity College  Review,  1977,  </  (3),  37-41. 

This  article  examines  the  extent  to  which  the  North  Carolina 
community  colleges  perform  a  "recovery"  function  by  accepting 
dropouts  from  four-year  institutions  and  preparing  them  for  a 
successful  return  to  the  senior  college.  It  draws  upon  data  collected 
over  a  four-year  period  to  note  that,  of  the  "reverse  transfers"  who 
enter  the  North  Carolina  community  colleges,  most  had  expe- 
rienced academic  difficulty  at  the  senior  institution  and  75  percent 
entered  transfer  curricula  rather  than  vocational  programs  at  the 
community  college.  It  finds  that  of  those  "reverse  tranfsers"  going 
into  transfer  curricula,  however,  only  19  percent  eventually  go  on 
to  earn  a  baccalaureate  degree.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  "reverse  transfer"  recovery  is  more 
likely  and  urges  community  colleges  to  include  recovery  as  one  of 
its  major  missions. 
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928  Illinois  Community  College  Board.  A  Statewide  Follow- 
Up  Study  of  Fall  1973  Transfer  Students  from  Illinois 
Public  Community  Colleges  (Phase  111  Progress  Report). 
Vol.  2,  no.  11,  Springfield:  Illinois  Community  College 
Board,  1977.  54  pages.  (ED  140  894;  available  in  microfiche 
only) 

Please  see  no.  1 13  for  the  full  annotation. 

929  Johnson,  Alan,  and  Avila,  Don.  "Community  Colleges: 
Miniuniversities  or  Opportunity  Centers?"  Community/ 
Junior  College  Research  Quarterly,  1977,  /  (2),  109-1 16. 

Please  see  no.  1 15  for  the  full  annotation. 

930  Kintzer,  Frederick  C.  Nationwide  Pilot  Study  on  Articula- 
tion. Topical  Paper  no.  15.  Los  Angeles:  ERIC  Clearing- 
house for  Junior  Colleges,  1970.  1 35  pages.  (ED  045  065) 

This  publication  presents  state-by-state  accounts  of  articulation 
efforts  between  two-year  and  four-year  institutions,  outlining,  for 
each  of  the  fifty  states,  the  history  of  two-year  colleges  in  the  state, 
their  educational  philosophy,  their  articulation  policies  and 
procedures,  their  significant  articulation  problems,  and  their 
prospects  for  the  future.  It  provides  historians  of  the  community 
college  with  a  detailed  insight  into  the  scope  of  articulation 
procedures  as  of  1970. 

931  Kintzer,  Frederick  C  (ed.).  Improving  Articulation  and 
Transfer  Relationships.  New  Direction?  for  Community 
Colleges,  no.  39.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1982.  117 
pages.  (ED  220  146) 

This  sourcebook  presents  ten  articles  on  articulation  (services  for 
the  transfer  student)  and  transfer  (exchange  of  credits,  courses,  and 
curricula),  discussing  the  decline  in  the  transfer  function,  the 
special  needs  of  transfer  students,  the  role  of  the  chief  instructional 
officer  in  articulation,  the  need  for  greater  rommuni  ation 
between  community  colleges  and  proprietary  institutions,  and  the 
obstacles  to  transfer  posed  by  accreditation  standards  set  for 
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baccalaureate  institutions.  It  also  describes  successful  an  ('.  illation 
and  transfer  programs,  including  a  computerized  advisement  and 
graduation  information  service  for  transfer  students  and  a  program 
for  transferring  credit  earned  through  prior  learning  experience. 
The  work  provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  areas  that  need  to 
be  addressed  if  articulation  and  transfer  processes  are  to  be 
improved. 

932  Kintzcr,  Frederick  C,  and  Wattenbarger,  James  L,  The 
Articulation /Transfer  Phenomenon;  Patterns  and  Direc- 
tions. Horizons  Monograph  Series.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Council  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges;  Los  Angeles: 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  1985,  80  pages. 

This  publication  draws  upon  an  extensive  nbliography  to 
examine  the  status  of  articulation  and  transfer  between  two-year 
and  four-year  institutions.  Individual  chapters  discuss  (I)  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  transfer  programs  and  the  performance 
and  persistence  of  community  college  transfers  at  senior  institu- 
tions; (2)  patterns  of  statewide  articulation  and  transfer  agree- 
ments; (3)  formal  and  informal  transfer  agreements  established 
between  institutions  of  higher  education  in  other  countries;  and  (4) 
factors  likely  to  affect  transfer  in  the  future,  such  as  increasing 
numbers  of  nontraditional  students,  the  need  to  establish  transfer 
relationships  with  corporate  educational  programs,  and  recent 
national  efforts  to  enhance  the  transfer  function.  The  work  serves 
as  an  extensive  review  of  the  problems  faced  by  community 
colleges  in  successfully  moving  students  to  senior  institutions. 

933  Knocll,  Dorothy  M.,  and  Mcdsker,  Leland  L.  From  Junior 
to  Senior  Colleges:  A  National  Study  of  the  Transfer 
Student,  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 1965.  102  pages. 

Please  sec  no.  1 17  for  the  full  annotation. 
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934  Levin,  irrtisiwl,  ami  Clowes,  Darrel.  "Realization  of 
V  u  Ml  Aspirations  Anions  Blacks  and  Whiles  at 
J  ,111.1  Four-Year  Colleges."  Community  I  Junior 
G'ui'/y* tivsearch  Quarterly,  1980,  •/  (2),  185-193, 

Please  see  no.  l.r>8  for  the  full  annotation. 

935  Massachusetts  Slate  Transfer  Articulation  Committee. 
Study  of  Massachusetts  Two-Year  College  Students: 
Implications  for  Massachusetts  Four-Year  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Amherst:  Massachusetts  State  Transfer 
Articulation  Committee,  1972,  43  pages.  (ED  068  081) 

Please  see  no.  83  for  the  full  annotation. 

936  Miller,  Howard  F.;  Janawslcy,  Robin;  and  Kau,  Adolf.  The 
Academic  Achievement  of  Two-Year  College  Graduates  in 
Nexo  Jersey  Four-Year  Colleges.  Research  Report  77-2. 
Trenton:  New  Jersey  Slate  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, 1977.  19  pages.  (ED  143  397) 

Please  see  no.  121  for  the  full  annotation. 

937  Monroe,  Charles  R.  "Chapter  Four:  Transfer  Programs." 
In  Charles  R,  Monroe,  Profile  of  the  Community  College: 
A  Handbook.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Rass,  1972,  pp.  59-66. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  27. 

938  Moughamian,  Henry;  Lach,  Ivan  J.;  Kohl,  Peggy  L.;  and 
Wellman,  Fred  L.  A  Statewide  Follow-Up  Study  of 
Students  Who  Transfer  from  Illinois  Public  Community 
Colleges  to  Illinois  Four-Year  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Fall  1973  Transfer  Students  Followed  Through  Spring 
1976.  Springfield:  Illinois  Community  College  Board, 
1978.  61  pages.  (ED  160  146;  available  in  microfiche  only) 

Please  see  no.  122  for  the  full  annotation. 
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939  Nickeus,  John,  "The  Kfled  of  Attendance  at  Florida 
Junior  College's  on  Final  Performance  of  Haccalanreate 
Degree  Candidates  in  Selected  Majors  at  the  Florida  Suite 
University. "  College  and  University,  1970,  «/5  (3),  281-288. 

Please  see  no,  124  for  the  full  annotation, 

940  Orfield,  Gary,  and  others.  The  Chicago  Study  of  Access 
and  Choice,  in  Higher  Education;  A  Report  to  the  Illinois 
Senate  Committee  on  Higher  Education.  Chicago;  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Policy  Studies,  llnivci.siry  of  Chicago, 
1984.  351  pages,  (ED  248  929) 

Please  see  no.  98(i  for  the  full  annotation. 

941  Parker,  Paul  C.  "Access  and  Mobility  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion: The  Search  for  a  Common  Currency  and  a  Gold 
Standard."  Liberal  Education,  1979,  65  (2),  120-134. 

This  article  discusses  barriers  to  transfer  between  institutions  of 
higher  education,  arguing  that  the  students'  right  to  move  from 
college  to  college  is  unduly  repressed  by  arbitrary  transfer  policies 
that  serve  administrative  purposes  rather  than  student  needs.  It 
describes  articulation  efforts  undertaken  to  overcome  these  barriers 
in  Florida,  including  (1)  a  1959  agreement  permitting  junior 
colleges  to  define  their  general  education  curriculum,  with  the 
guarantee  that  their  students  would  be  accepted  for  transfer  at 
senior  institutions;  (2)  a  1971  agreement  defining  the  associate 
degree  and  making  it  a  passport  to  the  university;  and  (3)  the 
establishment  of  a  statewide  articulation  committee  made  up  of 
community  college  and  university  representatives.  It  concludes 
with  an  outline  of  nine  steps  taken  by  llu*  committee  to  improve 
articulation  in  Florida  during  the  1970s. 
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942  Phlegai,  Archie  C;  Andrew,  Loyd  D  ;  and  MeLaughlin, 
Gerald  W.  'lKxplaining  the  Academic  Performance  of 
Community  College  Sin  lents  Who  Transfer  lo  a  Senior 
Institution."  Research  hi  Higher  Education,  1981,  /$  (2), 
!)»- 1 08. 

Please  see  no.  127  for  the  full  annotation. 

943  Sanies,  Richard  W.  'The  Upper-Level  Universities  and  the 
Community  Colleges."  Liberal  Education,  1974,  60  (3), 
348-358. 

This  article  discusses  the  origins  and  future  potential  of  the 
relationship  between  community  colleges  and  upper-level  univer- 
sities (that  is,  those  institutions  that  offer  upper-division  and 
graduate  rourse  work  only).  The  author  argues  that  traditional 
four-year  institutions  have  inexcusably  biled  to  assume  a  part'  <  i 
ship  role  with  coijnuuut,  colleges  and  that  upper-level  univtv  ; 
ties  were  developed  primarily  in  response  to  the  resultant 
difficulties  in  curriculum  development  and  tran«f.T.  He  notes  that 
both  community  cnlleg'.'s  and  \,>peplevcl  universities  provide 
nonlraditional  programs  for  previously  unserved  students  and 
maintains  that  these  two  institutions— working  together—will 
form  an  alternative  to  the  traditional  liberal  arts  colleges  and  land- 
grant  universities.  The  article  reflects  the  optimism  that  many 
educators  felt  for  upper-level  universities  in  the  early  1970s. 

944  Sawyer,  James  A.,  and  Nickens,  John  M.  "The  Fulfillment 
of  the  Democratization  Role  of  the  Community  College." 
College  and  University,  1980,  55  (2),  1 13-124. 

Please  sec  no.  988  for  the  full  annotation. 

945  Thornton,  James  W.  "Chapter  Fifteen:  The  Curricular 
Education  for  Transfer."  In  James  W.  Thornton,  The 
Community  Junior  College.  New  York:  Wiley,  1972,  pp. 
222-243. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  sec  no.  34. 
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946  Van  AIsiyiic\  Carol.  "Higher  Cost  of  Transfer;  The 
Hidden  Penalties."  Community  and  Junior  College 
Journal,  1974, /5  (2),  12- M. 

author  notes  thai  many  college  students  start  their  baccalau- 
reate education  at  community  colleges  in  an  effort  to  .save  money 
hut  argues  that  the  hidden  costs  of  transferring  to  a  four-year 
institution  negate  any  savings  accrued  at  the  two-year  institution. 
She  cites  longitudinal  data  collected  by  the  Cooperative  Institu- 
tional Research  Program  to  point  out  that  students  who  transfer 
(rather  than  remaining  in  one  college  for  four  years)  have  their 
undergraduate  careers  unnecessarily  prolonged.  She  uses  the  case 
of  a  hypothetical  transfer  student  who  enrolled  initially  at  a  low- 
tuition  community  college  to  demonstrate  how  the  delay  in  degree 
completion — along  with  other  specified  hidden  costs— adds 
unnecessarily  to  the  cost  of  a  college  education.  She  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  barriers  to  transfer  that  impose  a  fiscal  penalty  on 
students. 

947  Walton,  Karen  D.  "Articulation;  Transfer  Agreements, 
Minimum  Grades  Acceptable  on  Transfer  Courses,  and 
Transferability  of  Associate  Degrees/'  Community / Junior 
College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Practice,  1984,  8  (1-4), 
169-181. 

This  article  reviews  data  from  a  survey  of  835  two-year  and  four- 
year  institutions  to  determine  the  nature  of  transfer  agreements, 
minimum  grades  acceptable  on  transfer  courses,  and  transferability 
of  associate  degrees.  The  author  finds  that  fewer  than  half  of  the 
colleges  had  written  agreements  regarding  transfer  of  credit  and 
that,  of  those  agreements  in  existence,  half  were  formal  articula- 
tion agreements  and  half  were  simply  lists  of  acceptable  courses. 
She  also  notes  that  (I)  the  minimum  grade  accepted  on  transfer 
courses  was  a  C  in  two-thirds  of  the  institutions  and  a  D  in  one- 
third;  (2)  over  two-thirds  of  the  four-year  institutions  accepted 
neither  the  associate  of  arts  degree  nor  the  associate  of  applied 
science  degree  without  evaluating  courses  individually;  and  (3) 
only  one-sixth  of  the  four-year  colleges  accepted  both  degrees 
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without  iiidi  vicli  la  I  rours<*  ('valuation.  The  article  provides  useful 
insights  into  common  transfer  practices, 

9'18  Wiav,  Frederick  F.,f  and  Lcischuck,  Gerald  S.  "Predicting 
A<  ad<  uiic  Success  of  Junior  College  Transfers."  College 
and  University,  1971,  77(1),  10-16. 

Please  sec  no.  183  for  the  lull  annotation, 

General  Education 

949  Boguc,  Jesse  Parker.  "Chapter  .Seven:  General  Education 
in  the  Community  College."  In  Jesse  Parker  Rogue,  The 
Community  College.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  19.50, 
pp.  151-178. 

Please  see  no.  8  for  the  full  annotation. 

950  Case,  Chester  H.  "Chapter  Five:  Reformulating  General 
Education  Programs."  In  George  B.  Vaughan  and  Asso- 
ciates, Issues  for  Community  College  Leaders  i?i  a  New 
Era.  San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1983,  pp.  100-121. 

Please  see  no.  37  for  the  full  annotation, 

951  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Brawer,  Florence  B.  "Chapter 
Twelve:  General  Education:  Developing  an  Integrated 
Curriculum."  In  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence  B. 
Brawer,  The  American  Community  College.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass,  1982,  pp.  31 1-341. 

Please  see  no.  12  for  the  full  annotation. 

952  Harrison,  J.  Derek.  "General  Education  in  the  Communi- 
ty College:  A  Recent  View."  Journal  of  General  Educa- 
tion* 1973.25  (2),  83-93. 

This  article  traces  the  history  of  general  education  in  the  two-year 
college,  reviewing  classic  studies  such  as  B.  Lamar  Johnson's 
General  Education  in  Action  (no.  954).  The  author  suggests  that 
community  colleges  fall  short  of  their  self-imposed  general 
education  obligations  and  describes  patterns  of  general  educa- 
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lion— in<  hiding  the  ilisii ilmt i< mi  system,  H'*|ii h c»cl  courses,  ami  a 
combination  of  these  two— m  illt isir&iic-  that  community  colleges 
have  not  developed  innovative  kciicuiI  film  ntiou  piogmns  to  meet 
(heir  special  needs,  lie  coiu  hulcs  that  community  colleges  would 
be  stronger  ii istiii uii>iis  if  their  Icadcis  could  reach  a  consensus 
about  tin1  puiposc  of  general  education  and  about  the  means  of 
implementing  it  in  the  cm  tit  ulum. 

953  Hudson,  A,  James,  and  Suiitli,  Ralph  It.  "Does  General 
Kducatioo  Have  a  Future?"  Community  Collar  Review, 
1976,  •/  (2).  57-69. 

This  article  analyzes  the  catalogues  of  103  California  community 
colleges  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  general  education  goals 
ine  reflected  in  actual  course  offerings,  It  compan  course  offerings 
with  the  general  education  goals  articulated  by  B.  I.amar  Johnson 
(no.  951)  in  the  areas  of  personal  and  social  adjustment,  citizen- 
ship, vocational  adjustment,  cultural  heritage,  problem  solving, 
communications,  home  and  family  life,  moral  values,  and  creative 
activities.  The  authors  conclude,  among  other  findings,  that  few 
community  colleges  offer  courses  designed  to  achieve  these  general 
education  goals,  noting  that  the  general  education  curriculum  is 
instead  composed  of  elective  transfer  courses  that  are  designed  to 
introduce  students  to  a  field  of  study.  The  article  exposes  the  rift 
between  the  ideals  of  general  education  and  actual  practices. 

*954  Johnson,  B.  Lamar.  General  Education  in  Action.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  American  Council  on  Education,  1952.  409 
pages. 

This  publication  details  the  findings  of  a  landmark  research  effort 
undertaken  in  1950-51  to  identify  and  describe  general  education 
practices  in  the  California  junior  colleges.  It  discusses  common 
methods  of  including  general  education  in  the  curriculum  and 
describes  general  education  practices  in  the  areas  of  student 
counseling;  psychology  and  personal  development;  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation;  family-life  education;  com- 
munication skills;  creative  arts  and  the  humanities;  natural 
sciences  and  mathematics;  and  citizenship.  It  also  discusses  general 
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(•dotation  in  vocational  couises,  niltu i nisi uu ivt*  issues,  the  \o\v  of 
the  Iilii;u >■•  ami  ,wpe<  ial  |nolilriiis.  It  sug^'sh  a  laitfc  junioi  college 
lule  in  I  lie  amelioiaiion  of  mm  ial  piuhlems  llunugh  general 
education. 

*955  laikoubill.  Jeffiey  I),,  and  M<Cabi\  Knheit  II.  Uwrw/ 
Education  in  a  Changing  Society:  (leneral  Education 
Program,  limit  Skill*  /frr/wr/wiito,  Standards  of  A<a* 
dctnir  Progress  at  Miami-Path  Community  College. 
Miami,  Ha:  Miami-Dade  Community  College,  l!)7H,  98 
pages,  (I'D  158  812) 

This  publication  describes  a  general  edueaiion  program  centered 
on  cole  courses  that  ate  required  for  all  degmvscckiug  stu- 
dents at  Miami-Dade  Community  College,  It  details  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  and  discusses  (1)  basic  skills  competencies 
required  of  all  students;  (!>)  the  general  education  requirements 
for  the  associate:  in  arts,  the  associate  in  science,  and  the  associate 
in  general  studies  degrees:  (3)  support  services  provided  for 
students;  and  (4)  enforced  standards  of  academic  progress,  It 
describes  the  general  education  core,  which  requires  students  to 
lake  courses  from  five  c  >ur«;e  clusters:  communications,  humani- 
ties, the  social  environment,  the  natural  environment,  and 
individual  growth  and  development,  The  work  serves  as  a  detailed 
example  of  how  one  institution  tackled  the  problem  of  defining 
and  implementing  general  education, 

956  Lnkcnbill,  Jeffrey  I),,  and  McCabe,  Robert  H.  "Gelling 
Started:  Straightforward  Advice.91  In  B.  Lamar  Johnson 
(ed.)p  General  Education  in  Two-Year  Colleges,  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges,  no.  40.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1982,  pp.  83-98.  (KD  222  236) 

The  authors  explain  how  to  launch  a  new  general  education 
program,  using  the  experience  at  Miami-Dade  Community  College 
(Florida)  as  a  model.  They  argue  that  most  community  colleges 
have  general  education  course  requircrnents  rather  than  a  compre- 
hensive general  education  program  built  around  (1)  a  rationale,  (2) 
established  goals,  (3)  courses  and  objectives  for  attaining  those 
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Koah,  suul  (I)  program  evaluation  criieiia.  They  detail  the 
icspeclive  loirs  of  faculty  and  admiiiistiatois  in  plaiiniiiK  muIi  a 
piogiaiu  and  deMiihe  how  ihe  planning  pioecss  at  Miami-Dade 
resulted  in  a  compicIien*ivc  geueial  education  cuuWiiliim 
incoipuiatiug  lemedial  course,  a  stiuctmcd  studem-How  model, 
and  academic  suppon  services,  The  woik  is  useful  [oi  community 
college  piartiiioucis  seeking  practical  advice  on  the  pioecss  ul 
geucial  education  cuiiiculnm  development, 

957  Moinoe,  Chailcs  K.  "Cliaptci  Kive:  Ccucial  I  location.1' 
Pi  Charles  R.  Moniot1,  I'wfile  of  the  Community  College: 
A  Handbook,  San  haiuisco:  Josscy-Bass,  197'J,  pp.  (17-77. 

Please  sec  no,  U7  for  llir  full  annotation. 

058  O'llaiiimi,  Tcwy,  and  Shaw,  Kutli  C  "Obstacles  to 
< burial  Kdiicaiion,**  In  1*.  Lamar  Johnson  (tel.),  (leneral 
hduvation  in  Two-Year  Colleges.  New  Directions  for 
Community  Colleges,  no,  •!().  San  l;raucis<o:  Josscy-Bass, 
1982.  pp.  59-71. 

The  authors  identify  and  discuss  twenty  haulers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  roiniuuniiy  college  general  education  programs,  grouping 
these  obstacles  into  five  categories:  (1)  intrinsic  conflicts,  such  as 
the  association  of  general  education  with  the  liberal  arts  and 
elitism;  (2)  organizational  and  delivery  impeding  uts.  such  us  the 
tendency  t  »  organize  curricula  by  traditional  auuh  niic  disciplines; 
(3)  barriers  imposed  by  staff,  such  as  die  lack  of  administrative 
support;  (4)  student-related  obstacles,  such  as  the  heterogeneity  uf 
the  student  population;  and  (5)  external  and  societal  restraints, 
such  as  the  specialization  of  the  job  market.  They  conclude  with 
suggestions  fo*  overcoming  these  barriers.  The  woik  provides  a 
clear  delineation  of  the  factors  that  explain  iho  gap  between  the 
hopes  (if  general  education  proponents  ;.nd  actual  college 
practices. 
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950  Somisrii.  Nathalie,  linicwl  I  <hnn(mn  in  Cupula's 
Community  ColltKr>  and  /infffu/n;  /fr/wrf  o/  «  Kntumal 
.S'ioivy.  Tdiuilin,  Out,;  Association  ol  Canadian  Commim* 
ily  Collars.  IMI,  51  panes,  (I  I)  U 1 1  tiNI) 

Thi-  ptiMiiatiou  sniveys  Canadian  fatuity  and  .i(f inn li »i t(i(<u s  in 
slimy  i lie-  Kt'iit't.il  edutaiiou  mmpniicmi  n|  mmiuuiiily  in|lri»e 
pi  obtains  and  in  asietiain  opinions  on  how  Knu*tul  rdu<aiio;i 
should  he  tanied  him.  It  examines  lopotisrs  irlated  to  die  aims  of 
\  ilWfiv  nlmatiou,  ihr  oi^ani/.iiiuii  ol  ^unal  education,  the 
iiinciiitiis  and  kinds  ol  Kcnn.il  education  nlfeirel.  burial  education 
polity  and  administration,  twnat  lit i it  nlai  ;in|m-«  is,  and  the 
attitudes  and  pcifnnuaiit  e  ol  students,  noting  disc tfpainios 
hnween  the  aims  of  college  education  cnusidcic-cl  tmpoiiani  hy  the 
itspotulcnis  and  the  desire  to  which  those  aims  air  addicted  iu 
college  (iiuirnla.  The  authni  recommends  a  irvjew  of  Kcnetal 
educ  ation  in  all  community  rollers.  ih<<  iiuplnm  illation  ol 
lac  ulty  development  pu^iams  and  the  estahlisliiiiciii  of  a  national 
ectiici  for  Retinal  education,  The  woik  piovidts  the  leadei  with 
insights  into  tjcneral  celut  ation  |)iat  tiers  in  Canada. 

960  Thornton,  James  \\\  "Crucial  ^dotation."  In  Nelson  It, 
Nciuy  (rtl.).  The  Public  Junior  Collet*,:  l-'ifty.fifih  yrat- 
hook  of  i he  National  Sonny  leu  tin*  Study  of  ''.duration. 
Pan  1.  Chicago:  National  So<iny  foi  the  Study  of  reloca- 
tion, 195(5.  pp.  118-130. 

Tor  an  annotation  of  the  woik  iu  its  cmiieiy.  please  see  no.  20. 

961  Thornton,  James  \V.  '"Chapter  Fotitteeii:  The  Omit  tilutii: 
General  Ktlurarioii.''  In  James  \\\  Tlmnilou.  Thv  Com- 
munity Junior  College.  l\Vw  Yotk:  Wiley.  l!)7U,  pp.  201- 
02|. 

For  an  annoiatiott  of  the  woik  in  its  eiuiirt).  please  set*  no.  S  I. 
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Our  of  'lie  riimi  di  lutes  in  education  i\  die  drRire 

in  which  community  colleges  scivc  a  cU-inot  utwiuu  mle  in 
Amctiean  society.  Two-year  college  leaden  Mich  a*  tllca/vi  (no.  Mi) 
posit  thai  the  leitmotiv  nf  ((immunity  college  t*cliM;il ion  is  die 
extrusion  of  educational  oppoitnnity  to  those  who  have  not 
previously  been  sriwd  by  holier  education.  Other  scholais, 
including  Goodwin  (no.  !>l>7),  uiRue  that  litis  esiension  of 
educational  npporiutiity  hits  seiwd  iwnscivalivc,  eliiist  him  lions, 
Mich  as  the  piovision  of  a  screening  imdumisiu  foi  uni\eisilies. 
Still  others  have  examined  the  community  college  fioin  i  socio|X» 
lineal  viewpoint  and  tonic  to  the  coiichtMon  thai  two-year 
instimiions  perpetuate  an  ine(piital>le(  lass  stun  into. 

The  literature  on  lite  community  mlle^eS  social  role  is 
relaiively  small,  but  it  lias  a  wide  audience  and  has  Mined 
considerable  controversy.  The  works  in  this  litoruline  ran  be 
subdivided  under  two  broad  and  imei  lelatcd  headings:  the 
community  college  role  in  promoting  educational  mobility 
(nos.  962-974)  and  the  community  college  ode  in  promoting  social 
mobility  (nos.  975-991). 

The  Community  College  Role  in  Promoting  Educational  Mobility 

Community  college:*  are  seen  as  a  low-cost  avenue  to  the 
baccalaureate  degree  for  large  numbers  of  students  previously 
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Miiseived  by  higher  education.  Several  writers,  however,  challenge 
the  claim  that  the  two-year  colleges  extend  educational  mobility. 
Recent  authors  have  stressed  that  fiscal  constraints  and  increased 
calls  for  improved  quality  have  brought  open-door  admissions 
policies  under  attack.  Others  have  asserted  that: 

•  students  starting  their  baccalaureate  education  at  two-year 
colleges  are  less  likely  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  deg.ee  than 
students  who  start  at  four-year  colleges  or  universities 
(nos.  963,  962); 

•  educational  access  to  urban,  disadvantaged  youth  cannot 
become  a  reality  if  colleges  retain  traditional  educational 
practices  without  developing  new  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  nontraditional  students  (no.  969); 

•  equal  educational  opportunity  will  remain  more  a  slogan  than 
a  fact  if  new  teaching  strategics  are  not  adopted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  students  with  academic 
skills  deficiencies  (no.  972); 

•  the  conservative  backgrounds  and  attitudes  of  most  community 
college  faculty  have  thwarted  the  development  of  innovative 
programs  for  nontraditional  students  (no.  964);  and 

•  the  colleges  facilitate  a  "cooling-out"  function,  whereby  large 
numbers  of  students  are  gently  and  unobtrusively  convinced 
that  their  aspirations  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  are  unrealis- 
tic and  inappropriate  (nos.  965,  966,  973). 

The  "cooling-out"  process  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
these  criticisms  and  is  detailed  at  length  in  the  findings  of  Burton 
Clark's  comprehensive  case  study  of  the  first  four  years  of 
operation  at  San  Jose  Junior  College  in  California  (nos.  965,  966). 
Under  the  "cooling-out"  theory,  community  colleges  serve  as  a 
societal  safety  valve  that  regulates  the  flow  of  the  large  number  of 
young  people  who  aspire  to  the  limited  number  of  prestigious  jobs 
that  require  a  college  diploma.  Clark  posits  that  large  numbers  of 
less  able  junior  college  students  are  eased  out  of  the  transfer 
curriculum,  sidetracked  into  the  vocational  curriculum,  and  thus 
provided  with  an  alternative  avenue  to  success  and  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  stigma  attached  to  dropouts.  Though  the  cooling-out 
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theory  is  famous,  few  researchers  have  examined  how  this  process 
is  actually  carried  out.  London  (no.  970)  suggests  that  it  does  not 
work  as  smoothly  as  Clark  seems  to  believe.  Alba  and  Lavin 
(no.  962)  warn  that  little  is  known  about  the  community  college 
environment  and  its  effects  on  students.  Besides  the  nee1-.1,  for  more 
reliable  data  on  the  number  of  students  who  tran^H  (a  point  made 
in  the  introduction  to  the  last  chapter),  additional  research  is 
needed  on  how  the  community  colk  ronnient  encourages  or 

discourages  transfer  and  upward  edi  i  mobility. 

The  Community  College  Role  in  Promoting  Social  Mobility 

Several  authors  look  at  the  community  college  from  a 
sociological  viewpoint,  charging  that  two-year  institutions  serve  as 
a  separate  educational  track  for  lower-class  youth.  Among  these 
authors  are  Corcoran  (no.  978),  Karabcl  (no.  982),  Bircnbaum 
(no.  975),  Zwerling  (no.  991),  Pincus  (no.  987),  and  Orfield  and 
others  (no.  986).  They  bring  a  variety  of  criticisms  of  the  commun- 
ity college,  including  the  assertions  that: 

•  two-year  colleges,  in  which  lower-class  and  minority  students 
are  disproportionately  represented,  are  second-rate  institutions 
that  do  not  provide  the  same  educational  opportunity  as  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities; 

•  tracking  continues  within  the  two-year  college  in  that  minori- 
ties and  lower-class  students  are  disproportionately  represented 
in  the  terminal,  vocational  programs  that  provide  only  modest 
economic  benefits  and  limited  social  mobility; 

•  minority  and  lower-class  students  who  do  transfer  are  likely  to 
attend  four-year  colleges  that  are  less  prestigious  than  those 
attended  by  white  and  higher-class  students  who  transfer;  and 

•  lower-class  students  are  exposed  to  a  hidden  curriculum  that 
teaches  subservience  to  the  upper  classes. 

Other  writers,  it  should  be  noted,  bring  evidence  suggest- 
ing that  community  colleges  do  not  serve  as  a  separate  track  for 
minority  and  lower-class  students.  Researchers  utilizing  data 
collected  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School 
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Class  of  1972  (no.  970)  ;  or  that  their  is  a  significant  overlap  in 
the  socioeconomic  and  -hi'  ,y  characteristics  of  students  at  two- 
year  and  four-year  insfitunons.  As  for  the  oven  eprcsen  la  lion  of 
minority  students  in  vocational  programs,  West  and  Shearon  (no. 
989)  argue  that  this  does  not  necessarily  perpetuate  class  stratifica- 
tion, because  some  vocational  programs  actually  lead  to  higher- 
status  jobs  than  some  transfer  programs.  Finally,  Cohen  and 
Brawer  (no.  977)  make  the  point  that  community  colleges  cannot 
lift  an  entire  social  class  from  one  stratum  to  another;  the  colleges 
can  only  make  it  possible  for  individuals  to  move  between  groups. 
It  may  be  unfair,  then,  to  blame  the  colleges  for  the  perpetuation 
of  social  inequalities, 

The  debate  over  the  community  college's  social  role  is  by 
no  meam  settled.  Further  testing  of  the  observations  made  by 
critics  of  the  community  college  will  require  more  observational 
study  to  determine  whether  college  environments  do  indeed 
provide  a  class-based  educational  track  that  reinforces  lower-class 
subservience.  Better  longitudinal  da^  are  also  required  to  assess 
the  mobility  of  students  throughout  the  system  of  higher 
education. 

Further  Information  on  the  Community  College  Social  Role 

Most  of  the  literature  on  the  community  college  social  role 
Is  found  in  the  educational  and  sociological  journal  literature. 
Information  on  how  to  find  journal  literature  on  this  and  other 
educational  topics  is  provided  in  the  next  chapter.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  general  texts  cited  in  Chapter  Two— with  the 
exception  of  Cohen  and  Brawer  (no  12)— provide  few  analyses  of 
responses  to  the  social  critics  of  the  two-year  college. 
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The  Community  College  Role  in  Promoting  Educational  Mobility 

962  Alba,  Richard  D. ,  and  Lnviii,  David  K.  "Community 
Colleges  and  Tracking  in  Higher  Education."  Sociology 
of  Education,  1981,  57  (4),  22;i-237. 

Please  see  no.  98  for  die  full  annotation. 

963  Astin,  Mcxandcr  W.  Four  Critical  Years:  Effect*  of  College 
on  Beliefs,  Attitudes,  and  Knowledge.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  1977.  29?  pages. 

Please  see  no.  104  for  the  full  annotation. 

964  Cain,  Rudolph  A.  "Equal  Educational  Opportunity  and 
the  Community  College."  Journal  of  Negro  Education, 
1982,  5/  (1),  16-28. 

This  article  argues  that  the  conservative  backgrounds  and  altitudes 
of  most  community  college  faculty  have  thwarted  the  development 
of  innovative  programs  that  are  required  to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  the  large  numbers  of  non traditional 
students  entering  two-year  colleges.  The  author  cites  the  lack  of 
faculty  commitment  to  the  community  college  mission  and 
discusses  contributing  problems  related  to  (1)  the  lack  of  graduate 
school  training  for  community  college  instructors,  (2)  poor  staff 
development  programs,  (3)  the  need  to  increase  the  number  of 
minority  faculty,  and  (4)  the  university  orientation  of  many  faculty 
members.  He  concludes  that  failure  to  address  these  issues  will 
perpetuate  "the  myth  that  educational  opportunity  is  available  to 
all  citizens"  (p.  28). 

965  Clark,  Burton  R.  "The  'Cooling-Out1  Function  in  Higher 
Education."  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  I960,  65  (6), 
569-576. 

This  article  explains  the  "cooling-out"  process  in  the  junior 
college,  whereby  low-ability  students  who  hope  to  attain  the 
baccalaureate  degree  are  redirected  into  vocational  or  other 
terminal  curricula  rather  than  dismissed  from  higher  education 
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altogether  The  author  notes  how  pre-entrance  U'sfiiitf,  orientation 
counseling,  and  feedback  from  instructors  all  play  a  role  in  subtly 
iiichu  iiifL*  tin  Mudenl  to  rcliiujuisli  the  bachelor's  degree  and  "case 
himself  mil  of  die  competition  to  transfer"  (p.  574).  Me  stresses 
that  such  sidetracking  selves  as  a  safety-valve  mechanism  for 
society,  givin.tr  large1  numbers  of  nuirnis  an  alternative  avenue  for 
success  rather  than  branding  them  as  failures. 

*966  Clark,  Burton  R.  The  Open  Door  College:  d  Case  Study, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1%0.  207  pages. 

This  publication  presents  the  findings  of  an  intensive  case  siudy  of 
the  first  four  years  of  operation  of  San  Jose  (California)  Junior 
College.  The  author  examines  the  effects  on  the  institution's 
developing  character  of  three  factors:  (I)  the  college's  administra- 
tive location  within  the  organization  of  the  public  school  system, 
(2)  the  open  enrollment  of  underpreparcd  students,  and  (3) 
administrative  structure  and  personnel.  He  concludes  that  the 
character  of  the  junior  college  is  largely  shaped  by  its  "unseleclive- 
voluntary  clientele,"  and  he  details  institutional  mechanisms  used 
to  gently  guide  academically  underpreparcd  students  away  from 
the  transfer  track  and  into  alternative,  terminal  programs.  (Note: 
This  is  the  classic  study  leading  to  the  development  of  Clark's 
"cooling-out"  theory.) 

967  Goodwin,  Gregory  L.  "The  Nature  and  the  Nurture  of  the 
Community  College  Movement."  Community  College 
Frontiers,  1976,  7  (3),  5-13. 

This  article  briefly  reviews  the  history  *f  »Vie  junior  college, 
arguing  that  two-year  colleges  have  served  conservative  role  of 
convincing  large  numbers  of  students  that  tuei,  aspirations  for  the 
baccalaureate  degree  are  unrealistic  and  inappropriate.  The  author 
notes  the  heritage  of  this  conservatism  in  (1)  the  early  efforts  of 
William  Rainey  Harper  and  others  to  relegate  lower-division 
studies  to  junior  colleges  that  would  screen  out  less  able  students; 
(2)  the  terminal  education  and  general  education  emphases  of  later 
junior  college  advocates,  including  Walter  Crosby  Eells  and  B. 
Lamar  Johnson;  and  (3)  the  growth  of  vocational  education  in  the 
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!.)00s  and  1070s.  lie  concludes  that  tin:  democratic  imago  of  [\\v 
community  college1  is  not  totally  warranted  nod  that  community 
college  practitioners  should  be  more  self- crritical. 

968  Hyde,  William,  A  New  Look  at  Community  College 
Access,  Denver,  Colo:  Mutation  Commission  of  the  States, 
1982.  194  pages.  (I'D  217  905) 

This  publication  examines  key  questions  related  to  the  provision 
of  educational  opportunities  by  community  colleges,  discussing  ( I) 
the  different  meanings  ol  educational  access  and  how  different 
implications  for  public  policy  stem  from  various  definitions  and 
standards;  (2)  data  on  the  extent  to  which  community  college 
access  has  been  achieved;  (3)  the  limits  of  access  within  the  context 
of  financial  constraints  and  conflicting  needs;  and  (4)  community 
college  practices  that  influence  access.  It  also  discusses  the  likely 
importance  of  access  in  the  1980s,  identifying  the  conventional 
arguments  for  continuing  various  educational  programs  and 
outlining  the  changing  emphasis  that  policy  makers  are  placing 
on  access.  It  serves  as  an  in-depth  analysis  of  how  access  has  been 
defined  and  how  emphasis  placed  on  access  by  educational  leaders 
has  given  way  to  an  emphasis  on  other  concerns. 

*969  Knoell,  Dorothy  M.  Toward  Educational  Opportunity  for 
AIL  Albany:  Office  of  Executive  Dean  for  Two- Year 
Colleges,  State  University  of  New  York,  1966.  234  pages. 
(ED  Oil  454) 

The  author  draws  from  a  variety  of  primary  and  secondary  sources 
to  assess  the  need  for  a  new  type  of  two-year  college  that  would 
expand  educational  access  to  urban,  disadvantaged  youth.  She 
examines  (1)  the  efforts  of  other  agencies,  institutions,  and  groups 
to  provide  disadvantaged  youth  with  education  and  job  training; 
(2)  interviews  with  high  school  seniors  and  their  parents;  (3)  the 
attitudes  of  two-year  college  faculty,  administrators,  and  trustees; 
(4)  the  employment  and  education  experiena  wo-year  college 
students  who  drop  out  to  find  work;  and  ^/  six  background 
papers.  She  roncludes  that  new  approaches  to  programming — not 
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simply  the  < ousuiu  lion  of  more  campuses—- an*  required  lo  realize 
the  ko;iI  of  free  universal  education  at  Hindis  13  ami  H, 

970  London,  Howard  H,  The  Culture  of  a  Community  Col* 
Ictrc,  New  York;  Placer,  I97H,  181  pages. 

This  publication  details  a  siiuly  in  which  participant  observation 
was  used  to  examine  .students  and  staff  in  a  New  Kngland 
community  college  dining  one  academic:  year.  It  outlines  many 
observations  related  to  social  class,  including  the  finding  that  most 
students  were  conservative,  even  though  they  were  from  low 
socioeconomic  groups.  It  notes  further  that  these  students  were 
fearful  of  the  dissociation  from  family  and  peers  that  might  result 
as  they  advanced  in  higher  education  and  that  they  were  therefore 
not  readily  acquiescent  to  demands  placed  on  them  by  instructors, 
The  work  provides  few  policy  recommend  at  ions  hut  con  chides 
that  the  "cooling-out"  function  articulated  by  Burton  Clark  in  an 
early  community  college  study  (no.  Ofifi)  does  not  work  a,s  smoothly 
as  Clark  seemed  to  suggest. 

971  National  Coui  of  State  Directors  of  Community-Junior 
Colleges.  Status  of  Open  Door  Admissions:  Issues,  Trends 
and  Projects.  Committee  Report  no.  1.  N.p.:  National 
Council  of  State  Directors  of  Community-Junior  Colleges, 
1983.  35  pages,  (ED  230  214) 

This  publication  r't>orts  findings  of  a  national  survey  of  stale 
directors  of  community  college  education  who  were  asked  (I) 
whether  the  state  had  a  formal  commitment  to  an  open-door 
admissions  policy,  (2)  whether  the  commitment  was  in  a  written 
document,  and  (3)  whether  the  policy  had  legal  status.  It  concludes 
that  the  majority  of  responding  stales  had  a  formal  commitment  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  open-door  admissions 
policy  but  thai  there  was  a  growing  trend  to  curtail  enrollments  by 
means  of  the  budgeting  process.  The  work  enumerates  state-by- 
stale  responses,  providing  community  college  researchers  with 
insights  into  how  governmental  commitment  to  open-door 
admissions  is  codified  through  statutory  law,  executive  order,  court 
ruling,  administrative  regulation,  precedent,  and  practice. 
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972  Roiurlic,  John  I'...  and  MrKarlane,  William  H.  "Improved 
Instruction  in  the  Junior  C:olli-|»r:  Key  to  Kqnal  Oppoiui- 
niiy/'  of  Higher  Education  1970.  7/  (!>).  713-722. 

Please  sec  no.  Ml  for  the  full  annotation. 

973  Shea,  Brent  M.  "Two-Year  Colleges  and  Inequality." 
Integrated  Education,  1975, 7J  (1),  38-43. 

The  author  examines  the  community  college  role  in  reconciling 
the  "inr^isisiency  between  tin*  encouragement  of  achievement  ;md 
the  realities  of  limited  opportunity"  (p.  39),  describing  how 
institutional  inputs  (student  backgrounds)  and  processes  (the 
"cooling-out"  function)  operate  as  "a  channeling  mechanism  by 
which  student  aspirations  are  adjusted  to  conform  with  labor 
market  demands0  (p.  40).  He  argues  that  ibis  is  a  necessary  task  in 
a  society  characterized  by  a  hierarchical  occupational  structure  and 
that  if  community  colleges  did  not  perform  this  function,  other 
educational  institutions  would. 

974  Young,  Robert  B.  "The  Identity  Crisis  of  the  Community 
College;  A  Dilemma  .n  Dialectic/'  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  1977,  48  (3),  383-842. 

Please  mc  no.  55  for  the  full  annotation. 

The  Community  College  Role  in  Promoting  Social  Mobility 

975  Birenbaum,  William  M.  'Vion  Class  to  Mass  in  Higher 
Education."  Higher  Education  Revieiu,  1973,  6(1),  3-16. 

This  article  analyzes  the  gap  between  intentions  and  reality  in  the 
commitment  to  provide  equal  educational  mobility  for  all  social 
classes,  noting,  for  cxampK  that  segregation  by  class  and  race  is 
unacceptable  and  contrary  to  tly  stated  aims  of  higher  education 
but  that  such  segregation  occurs  between  different  institutional 
types  and  within  individual  institutions  themselves.  The  author 
utilizes  the  example  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNV) 
to  argue  that  lower-class  students  are  segregated  in  the  university's 
community  colleges  and  that  ihese  students  arc  further  segregated 
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into  lwoyi%u  college  vocational  cm t icnhi  thai  provide  limited 
career  and  economic  promise,  lie  warns  against  complacent 
acceptance  of  llie  stains  quo  ;uul  nrgils  llivsh  attempts  to  lesiruc  lure 
ediu  iiiion  to  provide  equal  opportunity. 

976  Clowes,  Djiirel  A,,  ami  Levin,  Bernard  11.  "How  Do  Two 
Year  Colleges  Serve  Recent  1 1  Sc  hool  Graduates?" 
Community  Collide  Kevimu  1980,  7  (8),  2-1-85. 

Please  see  no.  107  for  the  full  annotation, 

977  Cohen,  Arthur  M.,  and  Brawor,  Florence  B,  "(Chapter 
Thirteen:  The  Social  Role:  A  Response  to  the  Critics  and 
a  Look  to  the  Future."  In  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and  Florence 
B.  Brawer,  The  American  Community  College.  San 
Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1982,  pp.  342-S05. 

For  an  annotation  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  please  see  no,  lij. 

978  Corcoran,  Thomas  B.  "The  Coming  Slums  of  Higher 
Education."  Change,  1972.  V  (7),  SO-85. 

The  author  argues  that  community  colleges  do  not  enhance 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  suggests  reforms  that 
miftlu  improve  the  educational  experiences  of  two-year  college 
st  Jents.  He  maintains  that  the  availability  of  community  college 
has  (1)  benefited  middle-class  students  more  than  the  poor,  (2) 
restricted  the  range  of  institutional  choice  for  those  who  cannot 
attend  four-year  colleges,  and  (3)  segregated  lower-class  students 
into  a  relatively  low-quality  segment  of  higher  education.  He 
urges  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  educational  dollar  be 
earmarked  for  community  colleges  and  suggests  other  reforms, 
such  as  tlu1  establishment  of  short-term  residence  facilities  on 
campus.  The  article  provides  a  middle  ground  between  those  who 
would  leave  the  colleges  unchanged  and  rhose  who  would  abolish 
them  altogether. 
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070  nuggn',  Koniiir,  "The  Community  College  Comes  ol 
Age."  C/J<m,q<\  l!)7«l//(l)iS2-H7. 

This  article  extols  the  potential  denmt raiiziiig  effects  ol  i lie* 
leaching  emphasis  of  the  community  college,  tracing  the  low 
slants  of  (lie  community  college  to  elitism,  prejudice,  and  errors  in 
the  value  system  of  higher  education  and  contrasting  the  diverse, 
student-centered  lolcs  of  the  community  college  with  the  overem- 
phasis that  universities  place  on  narrow  research  and  the  resulting 
neglect  of  classroom  instruction,  The  author  concludes  that 
legislators  should  "shake  off  the  in>  iqnc  of  the  university'1  (p,  SO) 
and  allocate  larger  proportions  of  the  higher  education  budget  to 
community  colleges.  The  article  offers  scant  supporting  data  but 
serves  as  an  example  of  the  high  hopes  that  many  educators  have 
for  the  community  college  as  ;i  democratizing  agent. 

980  Kricson,  David  P.,  and  Robertshaw,  Dianne.  "Social 
Justice  a  'he  Community  College."  Comrnnnity/Jtaiior 
College  k  lartcrly  of  Research  and  Practice,  1982,  6  (<1), 
315-341. 

This  aiticle  utilizes  data  collected  in  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972  to  re-examine  assertions  in 
the  literature  that  community  colleges  perpetuate  class-based 
tracking.  The  authors  find  that  community  colleges  do  not  in  fact 
attract  disproportionately  large  numbers  of  low-status,  low- 
ability  students  and  that  social  status  is  a  very  small  determinant  of 
who  completes  a  two-year  degree  and  who  transfers  to  a  bac  .alau- 
reate  program.  They  argue  that  the  community  college  is  a  fairly 
meritocratic  institution  "that  distributes  its  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
educationally  relevant  attributes"  (p.  339).  They  conclude  that, 
because  meritocracy  is  intrinsically  unjust,  the  situation  in 
community  colleges  needs  redress.  They  caution,  however,  that 
social  justice  at  all  -osts  may  not  be  desirable,  since  it  would 
conflict  with  other  fundamental  values,  such  as  excellence  uud 
performance. 
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M)81  (ioodwin,  (injury  L  "A  Social  Paniuea;  A  1  liMoiy  ol  the 
( ioiiniUiiiitV'Jiiiiini  College  Ideology,"  I ' n | >n l> I i sli<*cl 
numuMiipi,  IMS,  UHipiign.  (Kl)  WW -1117) 

This  woik  icviews  the  writings  of  mnjni  tniumuuiiy  college 
s| x >k( s | x  r sons  limn  the  l>«*KiniiiiiKs  ul)  l()  the  IWOs,  showing  lhal, 
although  educational  ihclotic  has  t Ik  n i>cd  horn  one  generation  to 
the  nest,  the  basic  mission  ol  the  institutions  has  remained 
consistent,  It  demonstrates  (hat  the  early  spokespersons  icscivcd  for 
the  junior  college  the  unique  mission  ol  training  people  for 
middle  management,  thus  leaving  eleinentaiy  schools  lot  the 
masses  and  iiuivctsitics  for  the  professional  elite,  The  author 
concludes  that  the  ideals  of  eonuuuuiiy  college  spokespersons, 
though  sinceio,  were  elitist  and  utuletnot  ratic.  The  work  provides 
historians  of  die  two-year  college  with  an  important  insight  into 
ilv  evolution  of  those  institutional  characteristics  that  would  lead 
contemporary  critics  to  the  conclusion  that  community  colleges 
perpetuate  au  inequitable  (  lass  strn<  tore, 

*982  Katabel,  Jciome.  "Community  Colleges  and  Social  Strati- 
fication." Harvard  Educational  Review*  10712,  12  (  I),  521- 
5(>2. 

The  author  lakes  the  position  that  the  community  college 
contributes  to  social-class  stratification,  economic  inequality,  and 
inflation  in  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  expected  of  people  in 
America.  He  traces  the  tracking  of  lower-class  .students  into 
occupational  programs  and  the  forces  impelling  growth  in 
vocational  education  within  the  institutions  and  predicts  that 
community  colleges  will  become  ever  more  rigid  as  structures  that 
lraci<  lower-class  students  into  lower-class  occupations.  The  article 
is  usefrl  as  a  classic  example  of  a  line  of  reasoning  that  sees  the 
community  college  as  a  perpetuator  of  social-class  inequalities. 
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983  l-evin,  Hemaid,  siiwl  Clowes,  Daiiel,  MKrali/aiiuu  nl 
KiliKiMioiiiil  Aspiiiiiious  Among  Hliic Us  ami  White*  at 
Two-  ami  I'our-Y ear  Colleges. M  Community/ Junior 
CallrKc  lit'sandi  Qmntetly,  l!)H(),  /  (2),  IHfi-MW, 

Please sic  mo,  158  for  the  lull  iti n louit ion. 

98'1  Mooie,  William.  Jr.  (Unnntunity  College  Ites/uniu*  to  the 
i'i%h*Rish  Student:  A  Critical  Ueal^ruisaL  lloii/ons 
iMonogmph  Sri  I  evs,  Los  AiiKele.s!  KMC.  Ueaiinghouse  leu 
Junior  C^olh  ^cs;  Washington,  D.C.:  Ann  t  ic  ;m  Association 
of  Community  ami  Junior  Colleges,  !!>7<i.  (10  pages. 
12!!  873) 

Please  sec  no.  IliO  for  the  full  annotation. 

985  Oliviis,  Michael  A.  7V  Dilemnut  of  Access:  Minorities  in 
Tivo-Year  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C.:  llovvaid  University 
Puss,  11)7!).  2W  pages. 

Please  see  no.  I(>2  lor  the  full  annotation. 

986  Oificld,  Gary,  and  others.  77if  Chicago  Study  oj  Access 
and  Choice  in  Higher  Education:  A  Hejtort  to  the  Illinois 
Senate  Committee  in  Higher  Education.  Chicago:  Com- 
miilee  on  Public  Policy  Studies,  University  of  Chicago, 
l!W4.  351  pages.  (KD  248  929) 

This  public  alion  draws  upon  a  variety  of  data  sources  lo  assess  the 
extent  lo  which  students  in  uieiropoliiau  Chicago  have  leal  access 
(o  higher  education  and  choice  among  poslse<  ondary  institutions. 
Il  focuses  particularly  on  the  role  of  louununily  colleges  and 
concludes  that  (I)  students  from  predominantly  minority  neigh- 
borhoods are  i racked  into  community  colleges  rather  than  into 
more  prestigious  institutions,  (2)  the  community  colleges  do  not 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity,  (3)  the  community  colleges 
are  not  highly  successful  iu  transferring  students  lo  four-year 
institutions,  and  (4)  those  students  who  do  transfer— particularly 
minorities—- are  more  likely  to  attend  less  prestigious  f  >»  r-year 
colleges.  The  authors  argue,  therefore,  that  predominantly  black 
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lommuuity  (olle^o  iiir  'MhMiftly  mdmmhkI  wiih  a  system  nl 
sepaiaic  and  uiM(|ii(il  ediualion  thai  pounds  hom  elemeiilaiy 
school  llnnugh  i iillfKr*'  (p.  L'OfO. 

987  I'imus,  hnl  I.  "The*  pfomiM^  ol  (.'nuuuimily 
dollc^es:  Class  CdiiIIim  .iinl  \ 'national  Nut  ation." 
llnrtund  lultuiiiiimul  /{i.'iVu',  i!>rtl),  So 

I  hi>  aiiulc  icvicws  ihe  hisioiy  mid  munoveisies  suMouudhiK  the 
giowih  ol  loiuuumity  (  Wvyy  voi ;iitiHi;il  education,  com  hiding 

thill  advocates  of  IK  (  M|  MllOlKll  p|Og|  aimoiHf,  \\\\\'V  yr|  id  demon* 

stiate  diiti  employment  and  earnings  beneljis  ;u  iu;tlly  uc c  1  in-  in 
Kiaduates,  Tin*  author  notes  die1  In  k  of  data  on  employment  rates 
and  incomes  of  icceni  giuduaics  Inn  atgucs  thai  available  statistics 
piovide  only  modest  evidence  ol  the  economic  bencfils  of  voca* 
limial  education.  He  posits  thai  nonwhite  and  lower-c  lass  students 
aie  more  likely  to  attend  community  colleges  than  senior  institu- 
us  and  are  nioie  likely  10  he  emolled  in  the  occupational 
ptogiams  than  mi  the  transfer  pioginms,  He  conc  ludes  that 
vocational  edm\..ion  in  capitalist  America  iU>^  not  and  cannot 
ehan;  4  the  hut  that  most  lowers  lass  and  nonwhite  young  people 
are  not  destined  to  j^et  the  limited  number  of  prestigious,  well-paid 
jobs  ;n  the  labor  market. 

988  Sawyer,  James  A  and  Nickens,  John  M,  "The  Fulfillment 
of  the  Peiuocrali/alion  Uole  of  the  Conmnmity  College.'* 
College  and  University,  1980,55  (2),  113-121 

This  article  analyzes  the  socioeconomic  status  (SF.S)  of  3,172 
Florida  community  college  tfraduatcs  to  determine  whether  low* 
SES  students  are  underreprcscntccl  among  those  who  transfer.  It 
computes  transferring  giacluuU's  with  nonlrausfcrring  g/adoates  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  race,  family  income,  parental  schoolii*/  and 
parents'  occupations.  It  also  examines  (for  those  who  transferal) 
the  relationship  hetween  family  income'  and  distance  of  the  senior 
institution  from  the  students'  Homes.  The  authors  conclude  that 
l»w«SF.S  students  transferred  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that 
graduated  and  tentatively  question  the  validity  of  arguments  that 
community  college's  do  not  promote  social  mobili  v 
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i)HU  Wist,  Ku^rll  I  „  it\w\  Stu'.iMin,  KhimIiI  W  "OilltMMM-. 
Mi'iwivii  Itl.u k  and  While  Minimis  in  (.iniinilnni  Pin 
^MtU  Mams/'  (ViMiwoMfY  Jmiinv  (Utlk^r  (ium/fr/v  <'/ 
lU  uumlnnnl  r>>utnf\  M.»Kl!,MU  ifrW.^I. 

The  aothnn  fv.iniiiM  ihe  h\ |Miiln^|n         mmimiummh  mll<Ki> 

|H"ipt-||lillca  MHIill  !M<*t|i|ilit"*  ImilOM1  ol  ill''  UM'IMplt'M 'WilliuM  id 

Miiimiily  \iudriils  in  \oiaiioual  uiniuila  Hm\  ♦•mm-  ilul  any 
c*t»tn>iiMUuji  nl  ihiv  liy|Miili<aii*  should  muMilii  ihr  l»ui  iIi.m  somii« 
vouuinual  pioKMim  anually  lead  to  lu^lni'Mants  jobs  ikm  miiii«- 
ttaushi  plOKUiMv  l  iny  ulili/t*  rmolluiml  il.ua  lot  Nmih 
Caiotin.i  (utnitHiinn  tolhy.r  Minimis  in  (I)  ilrtt'iin  iiM*  I  he  \\mi\v 
iiMjots  •  |^m,;i,ihis  ilit >\<*  siiidnns  wrm  « -m •  »l lt-€ I  in.  ilavdly 
iImim  motions  on  ihe  ha>is  of  die  mm  mm-chiu  miih  st.ilus  o|  » •  t  *  * 
ou>  ninns  <<>  wIim h  ilny  lr.nl,  ami  mmpair  Mir  Mains 
f.*ti'.  i.  '01  |)|;i<k  ami  whin'  siudniK  Tiny  torn  I  ink  Mui  Mains 
el.  in  ilu-  type*  t»|  pM>Kiams  rnudled  in  hy  hl.wks  ami 

v,  i«  nm  ,\>t         ;is  past  1 1 tiii ^  n|  tin  tuimutmiiy  tolli^r 

U.t\x  ii  limaiitrd. 

/welling,  L.  Steven.  'T.\pei initial  Kilm aii«>ii  ai  .1  Com* 
nuiuitv  College."  In  Jolm  Poky  (ul.),  lthl>kntrntin£  ftrhl 
J\\f)ninuv  luliuatiun.  New  Dimliniis  lot  Michel  lulma- 
linn,  tu>.  (>,  San  haw  is<  n:  JoNsey^ItasN,  IM7-I,  |>p  I  III. 

Tins  iliaptn  clrsc lilies  an  ^xpriinuial  piu^iaio  cM;ihlislir(l  ai 
Siuten  Island  (New  Yotk)  Community  College  io  laise  siiukni  self, 
esleem  and  raieer  aspitntioiis.  The  auihoi  notes  thai  the  udaiively 
low  jnl)  asphatiohs  of  community  college  students  (computed  to 
four-year  lollrge  students)  ate  irinfoued  »y  iiurrnships  in  low- 
prrsiiKr  job  amis.  He  examines  how  1  lie  Staieit  Island  ptnjuani 
ioinh;ns  this  problem  through  sell-disc  ovet  y  seininats  and 
individualised,  off-rampus  internships  that  provide  exposuie  10 
caieeis  that  Miulniis  mi^lil  hoi  have  ihouj^lii  ailninahlr.  This  is 
our  of  ih  ' few  works  thai  140  heynml  the  rhetoric  of  social  mobility 
and  provide1  a  plan  of  union  in  opctatiotiali/e  the  oft*si;iiecI  ^oal  of 
upward  tnohility  for  lown-<  lass  eoininuuity  (olIeti»c  stndeuis. 
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*991  Zwerling,  L.  Steven.  Second  Best:  The  Crisis  of  the 
Community  College.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1976.  372 
pages. 

The  author  argues  that  ihe  community  college  plays  an  essential 
role  in  maintaining  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
United  States,  maintaining  that  proof  of  this  social  function  may 
be  found  in  the  facts  "that  community  college  students  will  come 
primarily  from  the  lowest  socioeconomic  classes  of  college 
attendees,  that  the  dropout  rate  among  community  college 
students  will  be  the  highest  of  any  college  population,  and  that 
these  dropouts— or  2-year-coIIege  graduates  for  that  matter— will 
enter  lower-level  occupations  than  equivalent  students  who  attend 
higher  status  colleges"  (p.  33).  He  traces  and  accepts  Clark's  thesis 
that  the  community  college  plays  a  role  in  convincing  students 
that  their  failure  to  attain  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  to  achieve 
higher-status  positions  is  their  own  fault.  The  work  includes  a 
critical  bibliography  in  which  writers  on  the  community  colleges 
are  classified  into  several  clusters  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
criticism.  It  is  useful  for  understanding  the  community  college's 
social  role. 
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As  community  colleges  grew  in  number  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  the  literature  on  two-year  college  education  expanded  at 
an  equally  impressive  rate.  Besides  the  growing  body  of  published 
monographs  (most  of  which  are  listed  in  this  bibliography),  the 
two-year  college  literature  available  to  today's  researcher  includes 
approximately  12,300  documents  that  have  been  added  to  the  ERIC 
data  base  since  1966  and  approximately  5,600  journal  articles  that 
have  been  published  since  1969.  The  number  of  dissertations  on 
subjects  relating  to  two-year  college  education  and  administration 
also  runs  into  the  thousands. 

Fortunately  For  the  researcher,  however,  this  large  body  of 
literature  is  well  organized  and  easily  accessible  through  a  variety 
of  library  tools,  including  indexes  produced  by  the  Educational 
Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC)  and  other  information 
agencies.  This  chapter  describes  the  types  of  materials  that  are 
made  available  through  the  ERIC  system  and  discusses  additional 
library  resources  that  can  be  consulted  to  find  journal  articles, 
dissertations,  government  documents,  and  statistical  information 
on  two-year  colleges. 

Using  ERIC  to  Find  Information  on  Two-Year  Colleges 

Every  researcher  studying  two-year  colleges— or  any  other 
educational  topic— usually  becomes  very  familiar  with  ERIC,  an 
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information  service  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
to  build  and  maintain  a  collection  and  bibliographical  data  base 
covering  all  aspects  of  education.  Founded  in  1966,  the  ERIC 
system  includes  sixteen  clearinghouses  operated  by  universities  or 
professional  associations  thai  keep  track  of  the  literature  within 
their  individual  scope  areas.  The  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges  (operated  since  1966  by  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles)  has  primary  responsibility  within  the  ERIC  system 
for  acquiring  materials  of  interest  to  two-year  college  practitioners 
or  researchers;  the  ERIC  Clearinghouses  for  Higher  Education  and 
for  Adult,  Career,  and  Vocational  Education  have  also  contributed 
materials  dealing  with  two-year  colleges  to  the  ERIC  data  base. 

Following    are    the    addresses    of    the  individual 
clearinghouses: 


Adult,  Career,  and  Vocational 

Education 
Ohio  State  University 
National  Center  for  Research  in 

Vocational  Education 
1960  Kenny  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
(614)486-3655 

Counseling  and  Personnel 

Services 
University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Education  Building, 

Room  2108 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109 
(313)  764-9492 

Reading  and  Communication 
Skills 

National  Council  of  Teachers 

of  English 
1 1 1 1  Kenyon  Road 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
(217)  328-3870 


Educational  Management 
University  of  Oregon 
Library,  Room  108 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 
(503)  686-5043 

Handicapped  and  Gifted 

Children 
Council  for  Exceptional 

Children 
1920  Association  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091 
(703)  620-3660 

Languages  and  Linguistics 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
11  18  22nd  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 
(202)429-9292 
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Higher  Education 
George  Washington  University 
One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite 
630 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  296-2597 

Information  Resources 
Syracuse  University 
School  of  Education 
150  Marshall  Street,  Hunting- 
ton Hall 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 
(315)  423-3640 

Junior  Colleges 

University  of  California  at  Los 

Angeles 
Math-Science  Building,  Room 

8118 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 
(213)  825-3931 

Elementary  and  Early  Child- 
hood Education 
University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Education 
80S  West  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
(217)  333-1386 

Rural  Education  and  Small 

Schools 
New  Mexico  Stale  University 
Box  3AP 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  88003 
(505)  646-2623 


Science,  Mathematics,  and  En- 
vironmental Education 
Ohio  State  University 
1200  Chambers  Road,  3rd  Floor 
Columbus,  Ohio  43212 
(614)422-6717 

Social  Studies/Social  Science 

Education 
Indiana  University 
Social  Studies  Development 

Center 
2805  E.  10th  St. 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47405 
(812)  335-3838 

Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  Col- 
leges for  Teacher  Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite 
610 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(202)  293-2450 

Tests,  Measurement,  and 

Evaluation 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Roscdale  Road 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08541 
(609)  921-9000.  Ext.  2176 

Urban  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University 
Box  40 

525  West  120th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10027 

(212)  678-3437 
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The  types  of  materials  collected  by  ihc  clearinghouses  and 
made  available  through  the  ERIC  system  fall  under  two  broad 
categories:  (I)  unpublished  documents,  such  as  institutional 
research  reports  and  conference  papers,  and  (2)  published  journal 
articles.  The  scope  and  availability  of  these  materials  arc  discussed 
below. 

Unpublished  ERIC  Documents.  The  ERIC  data  base 
includes  a  variety  of  unpublished  materials  that  are  of  value  to 
iwo-year  college  researchers  and  practitioners.  This  unpublished, 
or  "fugitive,"  literature  includes  instructional  materials,  curricu 
I  urn  guides,  literature  reviews,  legal  and  legislative  materials, 
opinion  papers,  course  and  program  descriptions,  research  reports, 
conference  papers,  state  and  federal  documents,  and  state  and 
national  compilations  of  statistical  data  on  two-year  colleges. 
Much  of  this  material  is  practice  rather  than  research  oriented  and 
is  particularly  useful  for  those  seeking  information  on  how  faculty 
and  administrators  at  individual  colleges  have  solved  problems  or 
developed  programs.  Several  documents,  for  example,  describe  staff 
development  efforts  underfaken  at  various  two-year  colleges  to 
integrate  part-time  or  adjunct  faculty  into  the  college  community. 
These  items  may  prove  particularly  useful  for  those  who  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  developing  similar  staff  development  programs 
and  who  wish  to  learn  from  colleagues'  experiences  at  other 
institutions. 

The  researcher  looking  for  ERIC  documents  on  particular 
topics  of  interest  has  two  options:  a  manual  search  of  monthly 
editions  of  Resources  in  Education  (RIE)  or  a  computer  search  of 
the  on-line  ERIC  data  base.  RIE,  a  reference  tool  available  in 
thousands  of  libraries  and  education  research  centers  nationwide, 
provides  indexed  lists  of  documents  as  they  arc  acquired  arid 
processed  by  the  ERIC  clearinghouses.  Each  edition  of  RiE 
includes  subject,  author,  and  institution  indexes  leading  the  reader 
to  appropriate  document  citations.  Besides  standard  bibliographi- 
cal information,  such  as  author,  title,  and  the  name  of  the 
institution  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  document,  each 
citation  provides  an  abstract  of  up  to  200  words  (see  Exhibit  1).  An 
on-line  computer  search  is  an  alternative  to  manual  searches  of 
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Exhibit  1.  Sample  R1E  Citation. 


ERlC  Acv**eJon  Number— identifi- 
cation number  sequential^  assigned 
to  documents  is  they  are  processed 

Author*). 
TtttB. 

Organisation  where  document 
originated. 

Data  Published.  - 
Contract  or  Cant  Number.  * 


Alternate  source  for  obtaining 
document 

Language  of  Document— docu- 
ments written  entirely  in  English  are 
not  designated,  a  it  hough  "English"  is 
carried  n  their  compute  rued  records 

Publication  Type— broad  caiogones 
indicating  the  form  or  organization  of 
the  docjment  as  contrasted  to  its 
subject  matter.  The  category  name  Is 
followed  by  the  category  code 

ERIC  Document  Reproduction 
Service  (EDRS)  Ave  liability"  Mr 
means  microfiche;  "PC*  means  re- 
produced paper  copy.  When  de- 
scribed as  'Document  Not  Available 
from  EDRS,"  alternate  sources  are 
cited  above.  Prices  are  subject  to 
chr  j;lor  latest  price  code  schedule 
see  taction  on  "How  to  Order  ERIC 
Documents,"  in  the  most  recent  issue 
of  RIE. 


ED  654  321  CE  123  456 

Smith,  John  P.  Johnson,  Jane 

Career  Planning  for  Women. 
Centre]  Univ.,  Chicago. \U 
Sporu  Agency—  National  Inst  of  Education  (ED). 

Washington.  DC. 
Report  No.  -  CU-2081-S 
Pub  Date  —  May  83 
Contact-  NIE-C-83-OOOl 
Note  —  1 29p.;  Paper  presented  at  the  Nttional 

Conference  on  Carter  Education  (3rd,  Chicago, 

IU  Msy  15-17,1983). 
Availsble  from— Campus  Bookstore.  123  College 

Ave..  Chicago,  1L  60690  ($3.25). 
Language— English,  French 
Pub  Type—  Speeches/Meeting  Papers  ( 1 50) 
EDRS  Price— MF01/PC06  Plat  Pottage. 
Descriptors  —  Career  Guidance,*  Carter  Planning, 

Careers.  *  Demand  Occupations,  'Employed 

Women,  •Employment  Opportunities,  Females, 

Labor  Force,  Labor  Market,  •Labor  Needs,  Oo 

cupaoonal  Aspiration,  Occupations 
Identifiers— Consortium  of  States.  •National  Oo 

cupational  Competency  Testing  Institute 

Women's  opportunities  for  employment  will  be 
directly  related  to  their  level  of  skill  and  experience 
and  also  to  the  labor  market  demands  through  the 
remainder  of  the  decade.  The  number  of  workers 
needed  Tor  all  major  occupational  categories  is  ex. 
pected  to  increase  by  about  one-fifth  between  1980 
and  1990.  but  the  growth  rate  will  vary  by  occupa- 
tional group.  Professional  and  technical  workers  art 
expected  to  have  the  highest  predicted  rite  (39 
percent),  followed  by  service  workers  (35  percent), 
clerical  workers  (26  percent),  sales  workers  (24 
percent),  craft  workers  and  supervisors  (20  percent), 
managers  and  administrators  ( 1 5  percent),  and  opera- 
tives (11  percent).  This  publication  contains  a  brier 
discussion  and  employment  information  concerning 
occupations  for  professional  and  technical  workers, 
managers  and  administrators,  skilled  trades,  sales 
workers,  clerical  workers,  and  service  workers.  In 
order  for  women  to  take  advantage  of  increased  Itbor 
market  demands,  employer  attitudes  toward  working 
women  need  to  change  and  women  must:  ( I )  receive 
better  career  planning  and  counseling.  (2)  change 
their  career  aspirations,  and  (3)  fuily  utilize  the 
sources  of  legal  protection  and  assistance  that  art 
available  to  them.  (SB)  


Clearinghouse  Acceeston  Number. 


Sponsoring  Agency— agency  re- 
sponsible for  initiating,  funding,  and 
Managing  the  research  Project. 


Report  Number— assigned  by 
originator. 


Descriptive  Note  (paci  nation  first). 


,  Descriptors—subject  terms  found  in 
the  Thesaurus  of  WC  Descriptors 
that  characterue  subs  tantive  content 
Only  the  major  terms,  preceded  by 
an  astensK,  are  printed  in  the  subject 


,  Jdantiflorv— additional  identifying 
terms  not  founa  n»  the  Thesaurus. 
Only  (he  major  terms,  preceded  by 
an  asterisK  are  printed  in  the  subject 
index. 


-  Informative  Abstract 


-Abstractor's  Initials. 
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RIE;  the  procedures  and  advantages  of  the  computer  search  are 
discussed  in  a  separate  section  below. 

Once  the  researcher  has  identified  those  documents  that 
meet  his  or  her  informational  needs,  the  full  text  of  those 
documents  can  usually  be  obtained  in  one  of  two  ways.  Approxi- 
mately 650  libraries  across  the  country  make  the  ERIC  documents 
available  on  microfiche.  The  documents  can  also  be  ordered  from 
the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS),  3900  Wheeler 
Avenue,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22304.  EDRS  charges  arc  based  on 
the  cost  of  reproduction  and  mailing. 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  documents  listed  in  RIE  are 
not  available  in  library  microfiche  collections  or  through  EDRS. 
RIE  citations  clearly  indicate  when  this  is  the  case  and  provide  the 
address  of  an  alternative  source  from  which  the  document  may  be 
obtained. 

Journal  Articles.  A  second  monthly  index  produced  by 
ERIC— Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (CIJE)-- provides 
access  to  articles  published  in  over  700  education-related  journals. 
Among  these  journals  are  several  dealing  specifically  with  two- 
year  colleges  or  with  higher  education  in  general  (see  Appendix 
I).  Like  RIE,  monthly  editions  of  CIJE  include  author  and 
subject  indexes;  each  article  citation  also  provides  a  fifty-word 
annotation.  The  types  of  articles  indexed  in  CIJE  range  from 
substantive  research  reports  (many  of  which  are  included  in  this 
bibliography)  to  opinion  papers  and  descriptions  of  instructional 
and  administrative  practices  at  individual  colleges.  Unlike  the 
documents  cited  in  RIE,  however,  these  journal  articles  are  not 
available  in  ERIC  microfiche  collections  or  through  the  ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service.  The  articles  can  be  obtained  at 
most  university  libraries  or  through  interlibrary  loan.  Copies  of 
most  of  these  articles  can  also  be  ordered  by  mail  from  University 
Microfilms  International  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Ordering 
information  is  provided  in  each  edition  of  CIJE. 

On-Line  Computer  Searches  of  ERIC.  Besides  going  to  the 
library  and  looking  through  RIE  and  CIJE,  the  researcher  can 
search  the  entire  ERIC  data  base— both  unpublished  documents 
and  journal  articles — via  a  computer  hookup  to  a  data-base 
vendor.  Using  the  vendor's  command  language  and  ERIC  subject 
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headings,  it  is  possible  to  quickly  retrieve  citations  to  and  abstracts 
of  ERIC  documents  and  journal  articles  that  are  specifically 
related  to  the  researcher's  topic  of  interest.  Most  libraries  have  fee- 
based  computer  search  services  for  their  patrons,  and  it  is  still 
common  practice  for  the  researcher  to  consult  a  librarian  who  will 
do  the  actual  computer  search.  Such  search  services  are  particularly 
useful  to  researchers  who  have  neither  the  computer  equipment 
nor  the  expertise  to  successfully  negotiate  a  computer  search.  Two 
data-base  vendors,  however,  have  developed  special  services  for 
nonlibrarians  who  have  microcomputers  with  telephone  hookups 
and  who  prefer  to  do  their  own  searching.  Additional  information 
on  these  services  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  either  of  the  follow- 
ing: BRS  After  Dark,  1220  Route  7,  Latham,  New  York  121 10,  or 
DIALOG  Knowledge  Index,  3460  Hi  1 1  view  Avenue,  Palo  Alto, 
California  94304. 

Computer  searching  has  several  advantages.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  the  time  saved  by  searching  on  line  rather  than 
leafing  through  printed  indexes.  Another  advantage  is  the  wide 
range  of  search  strategies  that  are  available  to  the  computer 
searcher.  But  computer  searching  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Data-base  vendors  charge  searchers  by  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
line  and  often  by  the  number  of  citations  that  are  printed  off.  In 
addition,  computers  cannot  be  used  to  browse  serendipitously 
through  the  literature;  the  researcher  who  simply  wants  to  sec 
what  is  new  in  the  two-year  college  field  is  better  off  browsing 
through  the  "Junior  Colleges**  sections  of  new  editions  of  CIJE 
and  RlE.  A  good  reference  librarian  can  usually  advise  the 
researcher  whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  use  the  printed 
indexes  or  to  conduct  a  computer  search. 

Limitations  of  the  ERIC  Data  Base.  Of  all  the  library 
tools  available  to  those  doing  research  in  the  social  sciences,  the 
ERIC  data  base  and  its  indexes  (R1E  and  CIJE)  provide  the  most 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  two-year  college  literature.  ERIC 
has,  nonetheless,  two  limitations  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  ERIC*s  coverage  of  unpublished  documents  extends  back 
only  through  1966,  and  its  coverage  of  the  journal  literature  goes 
back  only  to  1969.  Researchers  looking  for  material  prior  to  those 
dates  will  have  to  use  other  reference  tools.  Second,  while  ERIC 
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provides  access  to  journal  articles  and  unpublished  documents,  it 
does  not  provide  substantial  numbers  of  references  to  dissertations 
and  published  books.  Other  sources  of  information  that  can  be 
used  to  complement  the  ERIC  data  base  are  discussed  below- 
Finding  Additional  Journal  Literature  About  Two- Year  Colleges 

While  ERICs  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  lists 
most  of  the  contemporary  journal  literature  about  two-year 
colleges,  additional  reference  tools  should  be  consulted  to  find  (1) 
journal  articles  published  before  1969  and  (2)  articles  published 
outside  of  the  education  journal  literature  (for  example,  in 
journals  that  deal  primarily  with  clinical  psychology  or  with 
sociology). 

Coverage  of  the  education  journal  literature  prior  to  the 
1969  advent  of  CIJE  is  provided  by  the  Education  Index,  a 
reference  tool  that  has  been  published  monthly  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  since  1929.  The  Index,  though  still  published 
today,  is  primarily  valuable  as  a  reference  to  journal  articles 
written  during  the  1930s,  1940s,  1950s,  and  1960s.  Two-year  college 
researchers  should  note  that  the  Index  provides  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  Junior  College  Journal  (now  the  Community, 
Junior,  and  Technical  College  Journal),  which,  from  its  inception 
in  1930  up  through  the  mid  1960s,  was  one  of  the  only  journals 
devoted  solely  to  two-year  college  education  and  administration. 
As  a  source  of  information  on  contemporary  journal  literature, 
however,  the  Education  Index  is  rather  weak;  CIJE  covers  many 
more  titles. 

A  small  percentage  of  the  literature  on  two-year  colleges  is 
published  outside  of  the  education  journals  that  are  covered  by 
CIJE  and  the  Education  Index.  Occasionally,  psychologists  and 
sociologists  writing  about  the  two-year  college  will  submit  their 
works  to  disciplinary  journals  such  as  the  Journal  of  Psychology 
or  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  Two  periodical  indexes  covering  this  literature  are 
Psychological  Abstracts  and  Sociological  Abstracts.  A  search  of  the 
April  1985  edition  of  Psychological  Abstracts,  for  example,  yields  a 
citation  to  an  article  entitled  "Attributions  for  Success  or  Failure 
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Among  Anglo,  Black,  Hispanic,  and  Naiive  American  Community 
College  Students"  (Journal  of  Psychology,  1984,  58,  891-896). 
Though  this  article  may  be  of  potential  value  to  a  researcher 
examining  the  status  of  minority  students  at  community  colleges, 
he  or  she  would  not  find  it  in  CIJE. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  as  far  as  the  community 
college  literature  is  concerned,  there  is  considerable  overlap 
between  CIJE,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Psychological  Abstracts  and 
Sociological  Abstracts,  on  the  other.  The  1984  editions  of  Psycho- 
logical Abstracts,  for  example,  cite  twenty-two  articles  under  the 
headings  "Community  Colleges"  and  "Community  College 
Students/'  Only  two  of  these  articles,  however,  were  published  in 
journals  that  are  not  covered  by  CIJE.  Sociological  Abstracts 
provides  even  fewer  citations  to  articles  on  the  community  college, 
buu  again,  there  is  overlap.  The  researcher  should  be  aware, 
therefore,  that,  while  Psychological  Abstracts  and  Sociological 
Abstracts  do  provide  important  citations,  their  small  numbers  may 
not  warrant  the  cost  of  the  extra  time  involved  in  searching  beyond 


Finding  Government  Documents  on  Two- Year  Colleges 

Thousands  of  government  documents  dealing  with  two- 
year  colleges  or  higher  education  in  general  are  produced  annu- 
ally, and  a  large  (though  undetermined)  percentage  of  them  are 
acquired  by  the  ERIC  clearinghouses  and  made  available  through 
the  ERIC  system.  Should  the  researcher  need  further  government 
information,  however,  three  additional  reference  tools  should  be 
consulted:  the  Monthly  Catalog  of  State  Publications,  the  Monthly 
Catalog  of  United  States  Government  Documents,  and  the  CIS/ 
Index. 

State  Docitments.  The  increased  state  role  in  community 
college  governance  has  been  well  documented,  and  this  increased 
role,  of  course,  has  resulted  in  a  growing  body  of  report  literature 
produced  by  state  agencies  and  commissions.  One  way  of  keeping 
abreast  of  this  literature  is  to  consult  the  Monthly  Checklist  of 
State  Publications,  a  reference  tool  produced  by  the  U.S.  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Monthly  Checklist  provides,  for  each  state,  a  listing 
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of  the  latest  documents  produced  by  individual  agencies,  such  as 
state  higher  education  coordinating  commissions  or  the 
headquarters  of  state  community  college  systems.  These  documents 
range  from  in-depth  research  or  statistical  reports  to  simple 
outlines  of  commission  hearings  or  committee  meetings.  The 
researcher  should  be  forewarned,  however,  that  the  Monthly 
Checklist  provides  no  subject  index  and  that  it  is  useful  only  as  a 
listing  of  publications  as  they  arc  acquired  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Furthermore,  a  good  percentage  of  the  listed  documents 
eventually  find  their  way  into  the  ERIC  system,  because  the 
Monthly  Checklist  itself  is  used  by  ERIC  personnel  as  one  of  the 
many  sources  used  to  find  new  documents  for  the  data  base. 
Finally,  most  of  the  documents  cited  in  the  Monthly  Checklist— 
unless  they  are  entered  into  the  ERIC  data  base— never  find  their 
way  into  libraries  outside  their  states  of  origin.  Many  of  these 
documents  must  be  requested  on  iuterlibrary  loan  or  ordered  from 
the  state  agencies  responsible  for  their  publication. 

Federal  Documents.  Most  federal  documents  on  two-year 
colleges  are  eventually  entered  into  the  ERIC  system.  This  is 
especially  true  of  those  reports  produced  by  the  various  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  by  the  agencies  of  other 
departments  (such  as  Defense  and  Labor)  that  are  in  some  way 
res|>onsible  for  education  and  training.  Those  wishing  to  delve 
further  into  federal  reports  should  consult  the  Monthly  Catalog  of 
United  States  Government  Documents  (commonly  called  the 
MoCAT),  a  thoroughly  indexed  reference  tool  that  lists— by 
agency— most  of  the  documents  produced  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Besides  documents  that  are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  ERIC 
data  base,  the  MoCAT  can  he  used  by  higher  education  researchers 
to  find  information  that  is  often  of  related  or  peripheral  interest, 
such  as  the  data  provided  in  the  census  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  These  federal  documents— along  with  the  MoCAT 
itself— can  be  found  at  those  libraries  that  serve  as  depositories  of 
federal  government  documents. 

Another  important  source  of  federal  information  is  the 
CIS/Index,  a  resource  produced  by  the  Congressional  Information 
Service.  The  CIS/ Index  provides  a  thoroughly  indexed  listing  of 
the  documents  and  reports  published  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
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including  transcripts  of  committee  hearings,  research  icpous 
generated  by  the  staff  of  Senate  and  congressional  committees,  ami 
House  and  Senate  repoits.  The  CIS/Index  is  particularly  useful  for 
researchers  interested  in  the  testimony  presented  by  community 
college  leaders  before  various  committees,  such  as  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  or  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Most  of  the  documents  referred  to  in  the 
CIS/Index  are  made  available  through  the  Congressional  Informa- 
tion Service  on  microfiche,  and  most  of  the  libraries  that  subscribe 
to  the  CIS' Index  have  those  microfiche  on  hand. 

Statistical  Information  on  Two-Year  Colleges 

Researchers  often  need  hard  data  to  answer  questions  such 
as  "How  many  full-time  students  are  enrolled  in  community 
college  vocational  programs?**  or  "What  is  the  average  faculty 
work  load  of  community  college  humanities  instructors?**  For 
many  of  these  questions,  the  researcher  cm  turn  to  the  state  and 
national  compilations  of  two-year  college  data  that  are  available  in 
the  FR!C  data  base.  Other  sources  of  statistical  information 
include  the  American  Statistics  Index  (AS!)  and  the  Statistical 
Reference  Index  (SRI),  both  published  by  the  Congressional 
Information  Service.  A  SI  is  an  index  to  federal  government 
documents  that  include  statistical  summaries  or  data  tables,  and 
»S7{/  is  an  index  to  state  documents,  university  reports,  and  the 
publications  of  professional  associations  that  likewise  provide 
statistical  information,  Both  provide  numerous  citations  to  and 
abstracts  of  documents  that  include  data  on  two-year  colleges;  the 
abstracts  describe  the  data  presented  in  the  documents  and  indic  ate 
the  pages  on  which  data  tables  are  located.  In  addition,  tire 
documents  cited  by  A  SI  and  SHI  are  usually  available  at  the 
libraries  that  subscribe  to  those  indexes. 

Among  F.R1C,  ASlt  and  SRI,  the  researcher  will  find 
hundreds  of  documents  providing  statistical  information  on  two- 
year  colleges.  Many  are  state  statistical  abstracts  that  are  updated 
annually  and  that  summarize  enrollment  and  financial  data 
collected  by  state  agencies  or  professional  associations  in  one-shot 
leseauh  studies.  Despite  the  munher  of  data  sources  available, 
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however,  the  scope  of  the  tlaUi  provided  is  surprisingly  limited. 
Most  quantitative  analyses  or  statistical  abstracts  dealing  with  two- 
year  colleges  utilize?  data  generated  by  the  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS)  and  include  information  on 
institutional  revenues  and  expenditures,  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics and  enrollment  of  students,  the  number  and  demographic 
characteristics  of  staff  and  faculty,  and  the  number  of  associate 
degrees  awarded  in  academic  and  vocational  areas.  Data  on 
subjects  not  covered  by  the  HEGIS  surveys  are  found  only  in 
scattered  sources  and  are  not  often  updated  on  a  regular  basis. 
Such  hard-to-find  data  include  the  number  of  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  transfer  as  opposed  to  vocational  curricula,  the  number 
of  community  college  students  who  already  have  a  baccalaureate 
degree  ("reverse  transfers"),  the  proportion  of  community  college 
expenditures  devoted  to  vocational  as  opposed  to  collegiate 
programs,  and  data  on  the  characteristics  of  part-lime  community 
services  faculty.  Another  problematical  area  concerns  data  on 
student  outcomes,  such  as  the  number  of  students  who  successfully 
transfer  or  the  number  of  vocational  students  who  successfully  find 
employment.  Few  documents  present  statewide  or  national 
outcome  summaries,  and  those  that  do  (see  nos.  98-133  in  this 
bibliography)  suffer  the  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  most 
follow-up  research  studies.  For  many  questions  requiring  data  not 
provided  by  the  HEGIS  surveys,  community  college  researchers 
cannot  often  rely  on  secondary  data  sources. 

Directories  Providing  Information  on  Two-Year  Colleges 

Directories  can  serve  as  useful  sources  of  statistical 
information  as  well  as  ready-reference  sources  that  provide  the 
names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  individual  institu- 
tions. Of  the  many  directories  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States,  three  (as  of  this  printing)  are  of  particular  value  to 
persons  studying  two-year  colleges:  D.  Parnell  and  J.  W.  Peltason, 
American  Community,  Technical,  and  Junior  Colleges  (9th  ed.; 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1984);  Community,  Technical,  and  Junior 
College  Directory  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  published  annually  under 
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various  titles  since  1950);  and  Directory  of  Administrators  of 
Community,  Technical,  and  Junior  Colleges  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
published  annually  since  1984).  Of  these  directories,  the  Commu- 
nity, Technical,  and  Junior  College  Directory  is  the  most  valuable 
for  historians  of  the  two-year  college.  It  has  been  produced  since 
1950,  and  copies  of  the  Directory  going  back  to  1955  are  available 
as  ERIC  documents. 

The  reader  should  he  awsuc,  however,  of  several  problems 
related  to  the  use  of  directories.  First,  the  directories  often  draw 
from  different  samples  of  colleges;  some  directories,  for  example, 
include  two-year  branches  o(  state  universities,  while  others  do  not. 
Second,  only  the  Community,  Technical,  and  Junior  College 
Directory  provides  separate  enrollment  figures  for  credit  and 
community  service  courses;  the  others  do  not  make  this  distinction. 
Third,  most  of  the  data  presented  in  the  directories  are  derived 
from  surveys  and  thus  have  the  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  all 
self-reported  information.  Finally,  the  scope  and  titles  of  two-year 
college  directories  change  from  year  to  year. 


Scores  of  dissertations  are  written  annually  on  two-year 
college  education  and  administration.  Most  are  listed  and  indexed 
in  Dissertation  Abstracts  International  (DAI),  a  reference  tool 
published  by  University  Microfilms  International  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  DAI  is  produced  in  several  sections,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  dissertations  on  two-year  colleges  are  found  in  the 
"Humanities  and  Social  Sciences"  section.  This  section  includes 
citations  to  and  abstracts  of  theses  written  by  those  receiving 
doctorates  in  higher  education  as  well  as  by  Ph.D.  degree 
recipients  in  sociology,  psychology,  political  science,  and  other 
related  fields.  Copies  of  most  of  the  dissertations  listed  in  DAI  and 
can  be  purchased  from  University  Microfilms  International. 


The  resources  reviewed  in  this  chapter  and  summarized  in 
Appendix  II  can  be  used  to  find  numerous  items  that  comple- 
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men  I  the  materials  listed  in  previous  chapters  of  (his  bibliography. 
These  materials  include  descriptions  of  educational  and 
administrative  practices  at  individual  colleges,  state  and  national 
compilations  of  data  on  two-year  colleges,  legislative  summaries 
and  hearings,  and  doctoral  dissertations.  The  ERIC  indexes — R1E 
and  C1JE — are  the  logical  starting  points  for  those  searching  the 
two-year  college  literature;  of  all  the  library  resources  available, 
RIE  and  CIJE  provide  the  most  comprehensive  coverage  of  two- 
year  college  education. 

Any  literature  search  is  made  more  efficient  with  the  help 
of  a  reference  librarian.  The  librarian  can  point  out  differences  in 
the  indexing  and  organization  of  available  reference  tools.  He  or 
she  can  also  help  the  researcher  find  new  books  on  community 
college  education  as  they  are  published.  Another  source  of  help  for 
two-year  college  researchers  is  the  staff  of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
for  Junior  Colleges;  clearinghouse  services  include  computer 
searches  of  the  ERIC  data  base  and  consultation  on  further  sources 
of  information.  Researchers  with  questions  on  information  about 
two-year  colleges  are  invited  to  conta<  User  Services  Librarian, 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior  Colleges,  8118  Math-Sciences 
Building,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles,  California  90024. 

But,  regardless  of  the  scope  of  available  information 
resources,  researchers  should  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  of  most 
two-year  college  literature.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter 
One — and  as  is  made  evident  in  the  scope  of  the  materials  listed 
throughout  this  bibliography— additional  research  is  needed  in 
three  critical  areas:  (1)  analyses  of  the  two-year  college  environ- 
ment and  of  the  effect  of  that  environment  on  students;  (2)  analyses 
of  the  outcomes  of  two-year  college  education  in  terms  of  student 
development  and  the  well-being  of  the  community;  and  (3) 
analyses  of  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  approaches  i  instruc- 
tion and  college  administration.  Most  of  the  literature  of  the  past 
twenty  years  is  descriptive,  not  analytical.  While  this  descriptive 
literature  serves  the  important  function  of  chronicling  the  growth 
of  two-year  colleges  and  giving  voice  to  the  ideals  of  two-year 
college  practitioners,  the  current  environment  of  fiscal  exigency 
and  limited  enrollments  requires  more  evaluative,  problem-solving 
analyses. 
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Community  College  Journals 

American  Mathematical  Association  of  Txuo-Year  Colleges  Re- 
view. Garden  City,  N.Y.;  American  Mathematical  Association  of 
Two- Year  Colleges. 

Community  College  Review.  Raleigh,  N.C.:  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Community  College  Social  Science  Journal.  El  Cajon,  Calif.: 

Crossmont  College. 
Community/ Junior  College  Quarterly  of  Research  and  Practice. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Hemisphere. 
Community  Services  Catalyst.  Blacksburg:  Virgp  Polytechnic 

Institute  and  State  University. 
Community,  Technical,  and  Junior  College  Journal.  Washington, 

D.C.:  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 

Colleges. 

Journal  of  Developmental  6-  Remedial  Education.  Boone,  N.C.: 
Center  for  Developmental  Education,  Appalachian  State 
University. 

New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges.  San  Francisco:  Jossey- 
Bass. 

Teaching  English  in  the  Two-Year  College.  Greenville,  N.C.: 
Department  of  English,  East  Carolina  University. 
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Journals  Dealing  with  Higher  Education  in  General 

Academe*  Washington,  D.C:  American  Association  of  University 
Professors 

AGtt  Reports.  Washington,  D.C:  Association  of  Governing  Hoards 

of  Universities  and  Colleges. 
American  Scholar.  Washington,  D.C:  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
CASE  Currents.  Alexandria,  Va.:  Publisher  Services. 
Change-  Washington,  B.C.:  Helen  Dwight  Reid  Kducalioual 

Foundation. 

Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  Washington,  D.C:  Chronicle  of 

Higher  Education. 
College  and  University.  Washington,  D.C:  American  Association 

of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions  Offices. 
College  Board  Review.  Statcn  Island,  N.Y.:  College  Board  Review. 
College  Teaching.  Washington,  D.C:  Heldref  Publications. 
Educational  Record,  Washington,  D.C:  American  Council  on 

Education. 

Higher  Education.  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands:  Elsevier  Science 
Publishers. 

Higher  Education  Review.  Croydon,  England:  Tyrrell  Burgess 
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Appendix  II 

A  Summary  Lx)ok  at 
Major  Sources  of 
Information  on 
Two- Year  Colleges 


ERIC  Materials 

Resources  in  Education.  Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  (published  since  1966). 

This  source  provides  access  to  a  wide  range  of  unpublished 
materials,  such  as  institutional  research  reports,  state  and 
federal  documents,  conference  papers,  curriculum  guides  and 
course  materials,  state  and  national  data  summaries,  and 
descriptions  of  programs  and  innovations  at  individual  colleges, 

Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education.  Phoenix,  Ariz.:  Oryx 
Press  (published  since  1969). 

This  source  indexes  the  education  journal  literature  since  1969. 
It  includes  citations  to  journal  articles  ranging  from  simple 
descriptions  of  programs  and  innovations  at  individual  colleges 
to  summaries  of  large-scale  research  reports. 
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■IH-I  Key  Hvmuivs  on  Community  Collars 

Source*  of  Adtlif  louiil  Journal  l^iu*niiuir 

Munition  Index,  New  Ynik:  Wilson  (pnblished  ijnce  I9U9), 

This  index  |>iovi<I<\s  access  io  the  cduc ;ti ion  journal  literature 
published  since  I!)!!!),  The  number  of  journals  covered  by  the 
Index  is  much  smaller  ih;in  the  number  covered  l>y  hut 
the  Index  remains  the  |>i  j mat y  source  of  ind»i niai ion  on  journal 
ai lidos  published  before  1  })(>;>. 

Psychological  Abstracts,  Washington,  D.C.;  American  Psy<  hologi- 
cil  Association  (published  since  l!)U7), 

This  publication  (overs  the  psychology  journul  literature,  It  is 
useful  for  finding  the  small  number  of  articles  on  two-year 
college  education  that  have  appeared  in  psychological  journals 
hot  covered  by  CIJH  and  in  finding  articles  dealing  with  the 
clinical  psychology  of  college  students  and  with  various  issues 
related  to  learning  and  testing. 

Sociological  Abstracts,  San  Diego,  Calif,:  Sociological  Abstracts 
(published  since1  1953). 

This  source  covers  the  sociology  journal  literature,  It  is  useful 
for  finding  articles  on  the  sociological  aspects  of  two-year 
college  education,  though  most  of  this  literature  is  also  indexed 
in  CIJ1L 

Govern  men  i  Documents 

Monthly  Checklist  of  State  Publications,  Washington,  D.C.:  U,S, 
Library  of  Congress  (published  since  1910), 

This  source  provides  a  monthly  update  of  the  latest  documents 
produced  by  agencies  in  each  of  the  fifty  states.  Many  of  the 
documents  dealing  with  two-year  colleges  eventually  are  listed 
in  R1E  and  made  available  through  the  ERIC  system, 
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Motilhlv  (UUtiloji  uf  I  nihul  Shite*  llnvrmnimt  Ihu  umet 
WiishiiiKioii,  !),(;,;  U,S,  (ioveimnciii  Priming  OMiwMpuhlUb«il 
since  IH!),r»). 

This  is  a  ilmmiighly  indexed  listing  i>'  Hit*  do<  iiiuriiis  piodtii  <  *  I 
liy  ihe  depai  tmeuis,  agencies,  ;i ti< I  oil i« c*s  o|  \\\v  fedeial  govern* 
nieiii,  Many  ol  i lit*  do<  mucins  draliiiK  Willi  hvn-yeai  (ollc^es 
also  find  1I1H1  w.iy  into  ihe  KUIC  system, 

(US/ Index,  Washington,  IXC;  Coiigicssioual  luloiiuation  Seivne 
(published  since  l!)70). 

This  publication  piovides  an  iiulrxrd  listing  (wild  absirai  is)  of 
all  documents  pindiiccd  l>y  t In*  U.S.  Countess.  Ii  includes 
numerous  citations  to  committer  hearings  on  legislation 
affecting  highci  education  in  gcncial  and  two-year  t <»ll<y,rs  in 
pailicnlar. 

Statistical  Inform;) t ion 

American  Statistics  Index.  Washington,  O.C:  Congressional 
Infoi iiiaticiii  Service  (pnblishcd  sinc  e  I!)7H). 

This  source  indexes  federal  documents  that  include  statist ic al 
summaries  or  extensive  data  tables,  It  is  useful  in  finding  data 
collec  ted  by  the  federal  government  on  two-year  rollers.  Many 
of  these  federal  sources  an1  also  listed  in  /{//;. 

Statistical  Reference  Index,  Washington,  D.C:  Congressional 
Information  Service  (published  since  1980). 

This  publication  indexes  several  types  of  documents  thai 
provide  statistical  information,  including  state  documents, 
university  reports,  and  the  publications  of  professional  associa- 
tions. Many  of  these  documents  are  also  indexed  in  R1E  and 
made  available  through  the  ERIC  system. 
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Hn  HrMitmr*  imi  CnmimiiiifY  Collar* 


Plantation  rfbshiwh  htlcmntiuwil.  Ann  Aibni,  Midi '  Ihiivendty 
Micmfdith  luicinaiinnal  (published  siiu r  IO;iH), 

I  hi*  woik  piovides  ad  ess  to  i  he1  semes  of  dissfiiation*  piodnced 
annually  tut  iwo.yeai  college  education  am)  adiniuislialino. 

Directories 

hunell.  1).,  and  I'cliason,  J.  W.  American  Community*  Tvt  hniaii 
ami  Junior  Collars.  (!hh  cd.)  New  Voik:  Mat  mil  Ian.  108 1, 

This  c It i c*c  imy  piovidrs  quick,  icady-iefciclice  data  oil  cadi  two- 
yen  college  im  hiding  college  name,  addicss,  and  telephone 
number;  type  of  council:  names  of  adminisiiaiois;  the  calendar 
system  used;  admissions  icqiiiimieiits;  annlluicut  data;  (lie  type 
id  housing  available;  the  estimated  percentage  of  entering 
students  who  trauslci;  tin*  estimated  pcicetilugc  of  entering 
sludcuts  who  have1  aheady  attended  a  four-ycai  college1;  the  aieas 
of  study  of  fried;  ihe  sin  of  the  lihiary  collet  lion;  and  Hie  animal 
tuition  and  fee's  charged. 

Community,  Technical,  ami  Junior  College  Directory,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  American  Assoc.  iatiou  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges  (published  annually  under  various  titles  since  11)50). 

This  work  lists  the  nation's  two-year  colleges  and  provides,  for 
each,  the  college  name,  address,  and  telephone,  type  of  control, 
name  of  the  president,  the  calendar  system  used,  enrollment 
data,  annual  tuition  and  fees  charged,  and  the  number  of  faculty 
and  administrators. 

Directory  of  Administrators  of  Community,  Technical,  and  Junior 
Colleges.  Washington,  D.C:  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges  (published  annually  since  198*1). 

This  publication  lists  the  nation's  two-year  colleges  and 
pi ov ides,  for  each,  the  name  of  die  president  and  the  names  of 
the  institution's  top-level  administrators. 
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Thr  lollowinu  index  in<  ltulc%  ili<<  names  of  prison, il 
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;iK<*mie»  lluu  sue  tesponsible  lot  the  publication  o|  the  wotks  tiled 
in  t liis  hihlioKiapliy.  The  mnnhfis  in  i lie*  Mules  lefri  toeiiltics  in 
lilt1  biblinj>i;ip|ty,  not  to  page  innubeis. 
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Adv:mml  Institutional  Develop. 
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1980s.  814,  828,  839;  humanities 
instruction  in.  890;  institutional 
commitment  to,  866;  integration 


ol,  th|oii|;||*iHt  the  lullr&t1!  880, 
HUH,  H5(ii  miltit  tihlMMlOM  in, 
MUUi  a*  paM  >d  the  toiler 
minion,  nu'Hi  lot  *pei  mI 
population*,  K41j  Waietvide 
oidiiiiiiion  of,  518,  862,  \^  »Wm 
Adult  education;  Community 
development;  CtmUmtiim  rdu« 
cation;  CuMuiuiml  omuium  rdu< 
union 

Community  Hiou|i%;  tolkge  inop* 
nalivr  aHiccmcms  with,  17,  811, 
866s  udlcge  ic»|*>iue*  to  needs 
of,  17.851 

Community  impatt  Mitdit-*,  424, 
827, 854 

Community  trncwd  toutepi,  817, 
853 

Community  scivucv  Set  Coiiunu* 
1 1 i I V  education 

Com|>ciitatoiy  riluuiioii.  See  Re- 
medial education 

C<nui|>etemy »hased  iiudut lion.  See 
Mastcty  teaming 

Cnmpichcusisc  cuuitiduiu,  Came- 
gie  Commission  endowment  of, 
p.  3. 41 

Computcrassislcd  advisement,  623, 
931 

Coiupuicr>a\sistcd  institution:  fac- 
ully  attitudes  towatd.  189;  out* 
come*  of.  515,  595;  rcseaich  on. 
563 

Computer  simulation  modeling. 

use  of,  in  administration,  497 
Computerized  liieiature  searches, 

pp.  170-71 
Connecticut:  community  college 

history  in,  39;  state  control  in. 

396 

Continuing  education*  p.  383;  ad- 
ministrators of.  818;  definitions 
of,  829;  general  discussions  of, 
816,  822:  integration  of,  into 
college  departments,  820.  See 
also  Adult  education;  Commu- 
nity education 

Contract  education,  850,  852 
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Cooling-out  function,  pp.  450-451, 

54,  965,  966,  967, 970,  973,  991 
Cooperative    agreements:  with 

community  groups,  834,  866; 

with  local  education  agencies, 

845 

Cooperative  education:  guidelines 
for  the  development  of,  712; 
innovative  practices  in,  582; 
integration  of,  throughout  the 
curriculum,  523;  with  labor 
unions,  825;  in  occupational 
programs,  751.  See  also  Experi- 
ential education;  Occupational 
education 

Core  curriculum,  at  Miami-Dade 
Community  College,  955,  956. 
See  also  General  education 

Cost  differentials:  between  pro- 
grams, 453,  454,  463,  471,  474; 
between  two-year  and  four-year 
colleges,  498 

Cost  efficiency,  of  instruction,  454 

Costs:  per  sr'cUnt,  461;  of  prior 
learning  assessment,  568;  of 
remedial  education,  776,  780, 
781 

Counseling:  for  career  develop- 
ment, 624,  645;  general  discus- 
sions of,  in  the  1930s,  619; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1980s,  625,  642,  645,  647;  for 
low-ability  students,  784;  orga- 
nization and  evaluation  of,  639, 
642;  and  sex  equity  in 
occupational  education,  756; 
types  of  offered,  622,  625,  645. 
See  also  Academic  advisement; 
Academic  assistance  programs 

Counselors:  characteristics  of,  35, 
625;  professional  lives  of  263; 
role  of,  621,  642,  643,  647,  756 

Course  additions  and  deletions, 
impetus  for,  542 

Course  credit.  See  Academic  credit 

Course  development,  block-matrix 
method  of,  521.  See  also  Curric- 
ulum development 


Course  offerings:  in  agriculture  and 
natural  resources,  870;  in  allied 
health  programs,  761 ;  in 
biology,  885;  during  the  1930s, 
516;  during  the  1960s,  535;  in 
earth  and  space  science,  886;  in 
economics,  889;  in  engineering, 
891;  in  environmental  sciences, 
887;  in  general  education,  953; 
in  history,  683;  in  the  humani- 
ties, 890;  in  interdisciplinary 
social  sciences,  871;  in  mathe- 
matics, 872;  in  occupational 
programs,  721;  in  psychology, 
894;  in  remedial  education,  776, 
780,  789;  in  sociology,  895 

Courts,  role  of,  in  community 
college  history,  369 

Credit.  See  Academic  credit 

Credit  by  examination,  571,  604, 
605 

Cultural  anthropology,  curriculum 
and  instruction  in,  875,  879 

Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education,  p.  470,  483 

Curriculum,  pp.  250-251;  changes 
of,  in  history  instruction,  888; 
components  of,  in  the  1930s, 
516;  components  of,  in  the 
1960s,  535;  depth  of,  880,  883; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1960s,  554;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1970s,  561,  563;  in  the 
humanities,  875,  878,  879; 
impetus  for  changes  in,  542; 
influence  of  universities  on,  514, 
906;  in  mathematics,  872;  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  Col- 
•ge,  955,  956;  for  transfer,  906; 
in  the  sciences,  870,  877,  885, 
886,  887,  891,  894,  900,  901;  in 
the  social  sciences,  871,  877,  889, 
895 

Curriculum  development,  pp.  250- 
251,  323-324;  citizen  and 
advisory  committee  involvement 
in,  512,  537,  542,  714;  in 
cooperative  education,  523; 
decision-making  processes  in, 
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512,  542;  department  head  role 
in,  344;  economic  considerations 
in,  430;  general  discussions  of, 
in  the  1970s,  515,  528,  539; 
internal  and  external  influences 
on,  514,  542;  mastery  learning  as 
basis  of,  509;  in  occupational  ed- 
ucation, pp.  323-324,  512,  515, 
698,  708,  714,  717,  718,  721,  723, 
726;  procedural  checklist  for, 
708;  state  role  in,  396,  397,  413, 
515,  531;  structured  and  unstruc- 
tured approaches  to,  563;  sys- 
tems approach  to,  509,  510,  540; 
university  influence  on,  514,  906 
Curriculum  expansion,  limitations 
of,  514 

Customized  contract  education, 
850, 852 

D 

Dallas  Community  College  District 
(Texas),  469,  544 

Deans.  See  Department  heads 

Degree  attainment.  See  Student 
baccalaureate  attainment 

Department  heads:  blacks  as,  3St>; 
and  collective  bargaining,  277; 
evaluation  of,  327;  factors 
affecting  leadership  role  of,  ?25, 
326,  331;  influence  of,  in 
goveinanec,  374;  responsibilities 
of,  331;  role  of,  344,  512;  for 
science  departments,  342;  staff 
development  n  eds  of,  328 

Departments:  cluster  organization 
of,  367,  372,  378;  influence  of,  on 
faculty,  208;  history,  problems, 
and  status  of,  379,  380;  in  music 
disciplines,  902;  role  of,  in  adult 
and  continuing  education,  820; 
role  of,  in  jovernanc^,  379 

Developmental  education.  See 
Remedial  education 

Directories,  of  community  colleges, 
pp.  476-477,  486 

Disadvantaged  youth,  expansion  ot 
educational  opportunity  to,  969. 


Set  also  Low-ability  students; 
Lower-class  students;  Minority 
students;  Nontraditionnl  stu- 
dents 

Disst   ition  Abstracts  Intemation* 

(J.     ,  17,412,477,486 
f»         equalization  aid,  452,  455 
Doci'  •    i  arts  degree,  270 
Docioi  of  philosophy  degree,  as 

faculty  credential,  248,  L'66,  270 
Dropouts:  educational  objectives 

of,  123;  follow-up  studio  of, 

100,  108,  118,  126;  longitudinal 

studies  of,  742 

E 

Early  junior  colleges,  22,  23,  24,  31, 
32,  38 

Earth  and  space  science,  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  in,  886 

Economics,  curriculum  and  in- 
struction in,  884,  889 

Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
impact  of,  on  statewide  college 
planning,  403 

Education  Index,  pp.  472,  484 

Educational  access.  See  Access  to 
education 

Educational  mobility,  community 
college  role  in,  pp.  449-451.  See 
also  Student  baccalaureate 
attainment;  Class-based  tracking 

Educational  research  and  experi- 
ments, representation  of,  in  the 
community  college  literature,  p. 
7 

Educational  Resources  Information 
Center  (ERIC),  pp.  ix-x,  47,  106, 
162,  224,  255,  326,  365,  385,  412, 
465-472,  483-484 

Educational  technology.  See 
Instructional  technologies 

Eells,  W.  C.,pp.  2,  11 

El  C-ntro  College  (Texas),  155 

Employers,  satisfaction  of,  with 
occupational  programs  students, 
111 
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Engineering:  associate  degree  and 
certificate  programs  in,  717,  752; 
curriculum  and  instruction  in, 
891 

Engineering  faculty,  891,  903 

English  as  a  second  language,  782 

English  (subject):  competencies  of 
developmental  faculty  in,  239; 
course  offerings  in,  during  the 
1930s,  516;  effectiveness  of 
remedial  courses  in,  780;  faculty 
in,  263;  instruction  in,  892; 
outcomes  of  computer-assisted 
instruction  in,  545,  595;  student 
knowledge  of,  86,  92.  See  also 
Literature 

Enrollment:  growth  and  diversifi- 
cation of,  pp.  4-5;  institutional 
responses  to  changes  in,  42;  in 
remedial  programs,  776,  779, 
780,  781;  and  student  reasons  for 
attending,  62,  69,  83,129 

Enrollment  prediction,  139 

Enrollment  trends  and  influences, 
134,  135, 139,  142, 147 

Environmental  sciences,  curricu- 
lum and  instruction  in,  887 

Equal  educational  opportunity: 
community  college  role  in,  964, 
967,  968,  969,  n75,  978,  981,  986, 
991;  and  ins'  tional  practice, 
601.  See  >  Access  to 
education;  C.  ,-based  tracking; 
Lov/er-class  students 

Equalization  aid,  452,  455 

ERIC.  See  Educational  Resources 
Information  Center 

Ethics,  curriculum  and  instruction 
in,  879 

Ethnic  studies,  875,  879 

Evening  students,  support  services 
for,  611 

Experiential  education,  576,  990 
F 

Facilities  planning,  231,  436 
Faculty,  pp.  102-105;  academic 
advisement  role  of,  626;  adop- 


tion of  instructional  innovations 
by,  189,  199,  229,  547,  548; 
alienation  of,  from  mainstream 
academics,  217,  218;  attitudes  of, 
toward  the  community  college 
philosophy,  214,  217,  223,  964; 
attitudes  of,  toward  community 
education,  855;  attitudes  of,  to- 
ward computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion, 595;  attitudes  of,  toward 
remedial  education,  781;  autono- 
my of,  363;  changing  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of,  194, 
232;  departmental  influences  on, 
208;  at  different  types  of  two- 
year  colleges,  19;  and 
disadvantaged  students,  163,  784; 
females  as,  322;  "functional 
potential"  measures  of,  196; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1930s,  251;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1960s,  28,  275,  290; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1970s,  10,  34,  220,  225,  226,  233, 
276,  292;  general  discussions  of, 
in  the  1980s,  203;  influence  of, 
in  governance,  363,  371,  374;  in- 
volvement of,  in  governance, 
298,  384;  and  nontraditional 
students,  964,  969;  opinions  of, 
concerning  college  goals,  46,  50; 
orientation  of,  to  community 
college  instruction,  587;  partici- 
pation of,  in  administration, 
372;  participation  of,  in  profes- 
sional associations,  230;  percep- 
tions of,  toward  instructional  ef- 
fectiveness, 600;  perceptions  of, 
toward  student  academic  ability, 
73;  and  the  Ph.D.  as  job 
credential,  266,  270;  prior  career 
experiences  of,  228;  professional 
lives  of,  26,  201,  253,  263;  in 
remedial  programs,  779,  787; 
role  of,  in  improving  transfer 
opportunities,  923;  role  of,  in 
student  development,  643;  and 
televised  instruction,  588;  use  of 
libraries  by,  650,  651;  values  of, 
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227.  See  also  Husiness  faculty; 
Humanities  faculty;  Minority 
faculty;  Occupational  education 
faculty;  Part-time  faculty; 
Science  faculty;  Social  science 
faculty;  Women  faculty 
Faculty  collective  bargaining,  pp. 
104-105;  and  academic  freedom, 
278;  administrator  attitudes 
toward,  274,  278;  bargaining 
issues  in,  273;  causes  of,  271, 
273;  and  contract  provisions, 

277,  279,  283,  286,  287,  288,  304, 
486;  and  the  department  head, 
344;  faculty  attitudes  toward, 

278,  232,  293;  impact  of,  on 
academic  advisement,  626; 
impact  of,  on  college  presidents, 
282;  impact  of,  on  faculty  work 
load,  284;  impact  of,  on 
governance,  271,  273,  283,  288, 
295,  298,  391;  impact  of,  on 
salaries,  271,  272,  277,  283,  289; 
impact  of,  on  state  control,  294; 
increased  incidence  of,  375; 
institutional  adjustments  to,  42; 
predominance  of,  at  community 
colleges,  278,  363;  process  of, 
291;  ami  productivity,  278;  pros 
and  cons  of,  278;  state  histories 
of,  294;  and  tenure,  278;  and 
trustees,  278,  355,  356 

Faculty  competencies:  analyses  of, 
239,  744;  in  curriculum  and 
learning  processes,  11,  246,  601 

Faculty  development,  pp.  103-104; 
activities  in,  268;  bibliography 
on,  267;  and  collective  bargain- 
ing, 304;  and  faculty  evaluation, 
265;  goals  of,  243;  for  history 
faculty,  896;  for  humanities  fac- 
ulty, 195,  202;  inadequacy  of, 
964;  and  international  educa- 
tion, 262,  543;  for  mathematics 
instructors,  867;  need  for,  238; 
for  occupational  faculty,  242, 
249,  250,  261,  269;  for  part-time 
staff,  261,  312;  participation  in, 
194,  242;  policy 


recommendations  lor,  26;  prac- 
tices in,  2C0;  preferred  activities 
in,  243;  program  planning  in, 
249,  254,  255;  recommended 
practices  in,  259;  self- 
instructional  modules  for,  587; 
university  cooperation  in,  258 
Faculty  evaluation:  criteria  for,  247, 
257,  387;  and  department  heads, 
325,  344;  and  faculty  develop- 
ment, 265;  practices  in,  201,  247, 
257,  265;  research  on,  42;  student 
participation  in,  252,  265 
Faculty  job  satisfaction:  and 
alienation  from  mainstream 
academics,  217,  218;  and 
collective  bargaining,  273;  and 
college  impact,  827;  contrasts  of, 
between  two-year  and  four-year 
colleges,  363;  factors  contribut- 
ing to,  194,  199,  232;  in  the  hu- 
manities, 197,  202;  and  instruc- 
tor characteristics,  216; 
measurement  of,  235;  research 
on,  42;  in  the  sciences,  903;  and 
turnover,  760 

Faculty  pre-service  education: 
criticisms  of,  246,  259,  964;  for 
developmental  English  instruc- 
tors, 239;  and  the  doctor  of  arts 
degree,  270;  and  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  248,  270;  for 
humanities  instructors,  195,  202; 
internships  for,  245;  traditional 
and  nontraditional  forms  of,  258 

Faculty  salaries:  and  collective 
bargaining,  271,  272,  277,  283, 
289;  in  Florida,  194;  for 
humanities  instructors,  195;  for 
part-timers,  307,  308,  311,  313, 
314;  in  the  sciences,  903 

Faculty  work  load,  195,  284, 299 

Federal  agencies,  role  of,  in 
accreditation,  769 

Federal  aid,  451,  455,  461,  473,  477 

Federal  documents,  on  community 
college;,,  pp.  474-475 

Federal  government:  influence  of, 
on  community  colleges,  405; 
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role  of,  in  college  governance, 
891 

Federal  legislation,  impact  of,  on 

statewide  planning,  403 
Federal  student  financial  aid,  496 
Finance.  See  College  financial 

support 

Financial  aid.  See  Student  Finan- 
cial aid 

Fine  arts:  course  offerings  in, 
during  the  1930s,  516;  and 
library  services,  674,  See  also  Art 
history  and  appreciation;  Hu- 
manities; Theater  and  film 

First-time  students:  characteristics 
of,  57,  61;  follow-up  studies  of, 
109;  longitudinal  studies  of,  114, 
115,  See  also  Freshmen 

Florida:  articulation  in,  924,  941; 
assessment  of  entering  students 
in,  804;  college-business  rela- 
tions in,  864;  community  college 
history  in,  39;  community  edu- 
cation in,  843;  community  edu- 
cation students  in,  88; 
educational  objectives  of  drop- 
outs in,  123;  faculty  in,  194,  216, 
223,  744;  follow-up  studies  of 
first-time  students  in,  109; 
foreign  students  in,  169;  learn- 
ing resource  centers  in,  680;  oc- 
cupational education  in,  714, 
716,  744;  state  community  col- 
lege system  in,  407;  state  control 
in,  396,  416;  transfer  students  in, 
110,  124,  988 

Florida  Junior  College,  837 

Foreign  language  instruction,  516, 
875,  879 

Foreign  students,  169,  172,  176, 185, 
543,  618,  656 

Forest  Park  Community  College 
(Missouri),  783 

Foundations.  See  College  Founda- 
tions 

Four-year  colleges.  See  Universities 
Freshmen:  longitudinal  studies  of, 
150;  psychological  characteris- 


tics of,  03,  Sec  also  First-time 
students 
Functional  potential,  63,  196 
Fund  raising,  p.  223;  and  college 
land  use,  479;  foundations  and 
alumni  organizations  for,  480, 
481,  484,  485,  488,  494;  and 
strategic  marketing,  491 

G 

Gavilan  College  (California),  906 
General  Academic  Assessment,  92 
General  education,  pp.  411-412; 
barriers  to  the  implementation 
of,  958;  and  behavioral  objec- 
tives, 11;  in  Canada,  959;  and 
cluster  models  of  college  organi- 
zation, 367;  competency-based 
curriculum  development  in,  515; 
course  offerings  in,  535,  953; 
failed  potential  of,  952,  953,  958; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1950s,  949,  954,  960;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1970s,  957, 
961;  general  discussions  of,  in 
the  1980s,  950,  951;  at  Miami- 
Dade  Community  College,  95j, 
956;  music  education  in,  902;  in 
the  occupational  curriculum, 
721 

Geography:  course  offerings  in, 
886;  curriculum  and  instruction 
in,  875 

Geology,  course  offerings  in,  886 

Georgia,  community  college  his- 
tory in,  39 

Gleazer,  E.  J.,  Jr.,  p.  5,  pp.  382,  449 

Goodwin,  G,  L.,  p.  449 

Governance,  pp.  159-160;  adminis- 
trator influence  in,  363,  371;  and 
collective  bargaining,  271,  273, 
283,  288,  295,  298,  391;  con- 
trasted with  universities,  363, 
371;  democratization  of,  384; 
faculty  influence  in,  363,  371; 
faculty  participation  in,  384; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1970s,  363,  381;  general  discus- 
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siotis  of,  in  the  1980s,  362,  388; 
government  rule  in,  391;  institu- 
tional self-study  of,  386;  and 
internal  college  politics,  391;  in 
multiunit  colleges,  374,  376,  385, 
386;  as  a  participatory  process, 
387;  patterns  of,  375;  role  of 
departments  in,  379;  state  role 
in,  26,  391,  396,  416,  420,  421; 
student  participation  in,  386; 
trustee  role  in,  391.  See  also 
Administration 

Governing  boards.  See  State  com- 
munity college  boards;  Trustees 

Government  agencies,  improved 
college  relations  with,  827.  See 
also  Federal  agencies;  State 
agencies 

Government  documents,  on  com- 
munity colleges,  pp.  473-474, 
484-485 

Graduates:  from  different  types  of 
two-year  colleges,  19;  economic 
returns  to,  729,  730,  731;  from 
engineering  programs,  752; 
follow-up  studies  of,  100,  119, 
129;  longitudinal  studies  of,  742; 
profile  of,  in  British  Columbia, 
398 

Grantsmanship,  488,  See  also  Fund 

raising 
Grede,  J.  F.,  p.  6 

Grievance  procedures,  273,  279, 
286,  287,  288,  291,  295.  See  also 
Faculty  collective  bargaining 

Guidance.  See  Counseling 

H 

Handicapped  students:  college 
programs  and  services  for,  188, 
781,  799;  faculty  awareness  of, 
231;  and  learning  resource 
centers,  656 

Harlacher,  E.,  p.  5 

Harper,  W.  R.,  p.  1 

Harris,  N.  C,  p.  6 

Hawaii:  collective  bargaining  in, 


294;  community  college  history 
in,  39 

Health  occupations  education.  See 
Allied  health;  Nursing 

High  Schools:  articulation  with, 
699,  713,  762,  773;  early  junior 
college  ties  with,  22,  23;  and 
mathematics  instruction,  867 

Higher  Education  General  Infor- 
mation Survey  (HEGIS),  p.  47G 

Hispanic  administrators,  332 

Hispanic  students.  See  Chicano 
students 

History,  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion in,  875,  879,  888 

History  faculty,  in-service  develop- 
ment for,  896 

Home  economics,  curriculum  de- 
sign in,  721 

Honors  programs,  67,  553,  596,  598 

Human  services  occupations,  career 
education  for,  709,  717,  718,  746, 
748 

Humanities:  curriculum  and 
instruction  in,  875,  879,  890,  896; 
effect  of  declining  enrollment 
on,  899;  effect  of  reduced 
funding  of,  899;  factors  influ- 
encing curricula  in,  878;  im- 
proving the  status  of,  909;  and 
mastery  learning,  548;  and  occu- 
pational education,  686,  743, 
873;  student  knowledge  of,  92. 
See  also  Fine  arts;  Liberal  arts; 
Theater  and  film 

Humanities  faculty:  characteristics 
and  professional  lives  of,  195, 
202,  263,  875,  896;  job  satisfac- 
tion of,  192 

Humanities  programs,  students  in, 
67 

I 

Illinois:  award  of  academic  credit 
for  noncollegiate  learning  in, 
604;  career  choice  determinants 
of  students  in,  58;  community 
college  history  in,  39;  curricu- 
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linn  development  in.  512;  facul- 
ty contracts  in,  287;  faculty 
development  in,  242,  268;  faculty 
grievance  procedures  in,  286, 
287;  honors  programs  in,  598; 
institutional  research  m,  437; 
learning  resource  centers  in,  680; 
occupational  program  evalua- 
tion in,  736;  occupational  stu- 
dents in,  111,  U8f  119;  state  aid 
in,  452;  state  community  college 
system  in,  407;  slate  control  in, 
396;  statewide  coordination  of 
occupational  education  in,  716; 
survey  of  research  needs  in,  433; 
transfer  students  in,  101,  102, 
103,  113, 122;  trustees  in,  319 
Illinois  Community  College  Board, 
role  of,  in  program  approval, 
531 

Independent  study,  571, 582 
Individualized  instruction:  applica- 
tions of,  582;  cost  efficiency  of, 
454;  in  a  learning  assistance 
program,  799;  in  mathematics, 
876;  in  occupational  programs, 
547;  problems  in,  573;  rationale 
for,  552;  research  on,  563 
Industry.  See  Business  and  industry 
In-service  training.  See  Faculty 

development;  Staff  development 
Institutional  accountability.  See 

College  accountability 
Institutional  impacts,  424,  827,  854 
Institutional    marketing:  and 
college  financial  support,  491; 
and  community  development, 
844 

Institutional  planning,  pp.  161  — 
162;  conceptual  framework  for, 
450;  general  discussions  of,  435; 
implementation  and  procedures 
in,  449;  and  management  by  ob- 
jectives, 372.  See  also  Long- 
range  planning 

Institutional  productivity:  and 
collective  bargaining,  278;  meas- 
ures of,  446;  optimization  of,  469 


Institutional  research,  pp.  7,  ltil- 
102;  budgets  for,  444;  conceptual 
model  of,  423;  general  discus* 
sions  of,  208,  428,  447;  need  for, 
438;  priorities  for,  441,  444;  stale 
and  local  roles  in,  433;  status  of, 
in  Illinois,  437;  status  of,  in 
Ohio,  432 

Instruction,  pp.  251-252;  in 
English  composition  and 
literature,  892;  and  equal 
educational  opportunity,  601; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1960s,  554;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1970s,  561,  563,  590; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1980s,  560;  in  the  humanities, 
879,  896;  library  role  in,  535, 
649,  657,  658,  666,  674,  681;  in 
mathematics,  872;  needed 
improvements  in,  563,  601,  602; 
in  reading  programs,  791;  in 
remedial  education,  782;  requi- 
site faculty  competencies  in,  11, 
246,  601;  in  the  sciences,  870, 
876,  877,  885,  886,  887,  891,  894, 
900,  901;  in  the  social  sciences, 
871,  876,  877,  884,  889,  895.  See 
also  Assessment  and  testing;  Be- 
havioral objectives;  Individual- 
ized instruction;  Mastery  learn- 
ing; Televised  instruction 

Instructional  cost  efficiency,  454 

Instructional  effectiveness,  indica- 
tors of,  600 

Instructional  innovations:  faculty 
adoption  of,  189,  199,  229,  547, 
548;  survey  of,  in  the  1960s,  582 

Instructional  technologies:  and 
mathematics  instruction,  867;  in 
science  classes,  597;  use  of,  in  the 
humanities,  890.  See  also 
Computer-assisted  instruction; 
Learning  resource  centers;  Tele- 
courses 

Interdisciplinary  studies:  in  earth 
and  environmental  sciences,  886, 
887;  in  the  humanities,  873,  879, 
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809,  8%;  in  the  liberal  arts,  MS; 

in  the  social  sciences,  871.  893 
liiioiiialioiial  education;  as  a  fat  u' 

ty    development    tool,  20K; 

furtherance  of,  M3;  and  study* 

abroad  programs,  543,  577 
Iowa:  characteristics  of  transfer  and 

occupational  students  in,  01; 

community  college  history  in, 

39;  reverse  transfer  students  in. 

MO;  turnover  of  occupational 

faculty  in,  760 

J 

Job-placement  services,  645 

John  Wood  Community  College 

(Illinois),  575 
Judicial  decisions,  effect  of,  on 

community  colleges,  36u 
Junior  Colleges.  See  Early  junior 

colleges 

K 

Kansas,  community  college  ! .:"K>ry 

in,  39 
Knoell,  D.  M.,p.  5 
Koos,  L.  V.,  p.  2,  12 

L 

Labor  force  development,  686,  764, 
827,  830 

Labor  unions:  college  cooperation 
with,  825;  credit  for  training  in, 
604 

Land  use,  as  a  source  of  college 

funds,  479 
Lange.A.  F.,  pp.  1-2,  12,23 
Latin  American  studies,  893 
Lay  advisory  boards.  See  Advisory 

boards 

Learning  laboratories,  782,  799 
Learning  resource  centers,  pp.  254- 
255;  guidelines  for,  652,  653,  654, 
683,  685;  microcomputer  appli- 
cations in,  660;  in  Ontario,  677; 
percent  of  colleges  with,  571;  re- 


lationship of,  to  instructional 
program,  657;  services  of,  (or 
special  student  populations,  656; 
services,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration of,  657,  603,  673, 

675,  080;  at  small  rural  colleges, 
672;  student  use  of  media  in, 
680.  See  also  Instructional 
technologies;  Libraries 

l  ecture  method,  compared  with 
computer-assisted  instruction, 
515 

Linernl  arts,  pp.  409-410;  integra- 
tion of,  in  occupational  educa- 
tion, 749;  integration  of, 
throughout  the  curriculum,  883; 
student  knowledge  of,  92.  See 
also  Humanities;  Mathematics; 
Science;  Social  sciences 

Librarians,  characteristics  and 
professional  lives  of,  664 

Libraries,  pp.  254-255;  faculty  use 
of,  650,  651;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1970s,  682;  historical 
development  of,  682,  684;  and 
music  and  fine  arts  instruction, 
674;  microcomputer  applica- 
tions in,  660;  personnel  needs  in, 
668;  reference  services  in,  679; 
relationship  of,  to  instructional 
programs,  535,  649,  658,  666, 
674,  681;  and  remedial  students, 
681;  role  of,  in  the  1930s,  649, 
665,  666;  services,  organization, 
and  administration  of,  661,  675, 

676,  682;  student  and  faculty 
attitudes  toward,  650,  651;  stu- 
dent use  of,  650,  651.  See  also 
Learning  resource  centers 

Library  administrators:  characteris- 
tics and  professional  lives  of, 
669;  educational  preparation  of, 
670 

Library  facilities,  bibliography  on, 
662 

Library  instruction:  common  prac- 
tices in,  676;  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  students,  658;  in- 
structional materials  for,  659 
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Libuuy  Mnff,  continuing  ^duration 
nerds  of,  (171 

Library  standards,  652,  653,  651, 
(155, 667,  679,  682,  08!*,  685 

Lifelong  learning:  college  loir  in, 
17,  IB,  40;  definitions  and 
implementation  of,  821,  829; 
increased  need  for,  823;  polity 
questions  on,  817,  See  also  Adult 
(•duration;  Communily  educa- 
tion; Continuing  education 

Literacy  education:  decline  of,  at 
the  community  college,  805;  in 
transfer  courses,  793,  See  also 
Remedial  education 

Literature:  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion in,  875,  879;  for  uontradi- 
tional  students,  892,  See  also 
English  (subject) 

Local  district  autonomy:  and 
increased  state  control,  395,  116; 
and  state  aid,  406, 473,  478 

Local  education  agencies,  college 
cooperation  with,  845 

Local  financial  support,  451,  455, 
461,464,  473 

Long  Beach  City  College  (Cali- 
fornia), 425 

Long-range  planning:  and  college 
funding,  491;  examples  of,  425; 
for  student  personnel  services, 
636;  general  discussions  of,  443, 
445*  See  also  Institutional  plan* 
ning 

Low-ability  students:  characteris- 
tics of,  173;  college  responses  to 
instructional  needs  of,  160,  172, 
601,  782,  783,  784,  785; 
institutional  commitment  to, 
160;  instruction  of,  782;  library 
services  for,  658,  681;  and  occu- 
pational education,  698,  700, 
966;  problems  posed  by,  45; 
reluctance  of,  to  seek  help,  795; 
segregation  of,  from  regular 
classes,  793;  screening  of,  43; 
tracking  of,  into  the  community 
college,  980*  See  also  Remedial 
education 


Lmvei-rhtftH  students:  and  experien- 
tial education,  990;  narking  of, 
pp,  151-152,  075,  978,  980,  082, 
986,  987,  988,  991;  transfer  rates 
of,  988*  See  also  P.qual  rdura- 
tional  opportunity 

M 

Management  by  objectives,  323, 
372,  440 

Marketing,  of  the  community 
college,  491,814 

Maryland:  black  students  in,  167; 
community  college  history  in, 
39;  learning  resource  centers  in, 
680;  remedial  education  in,  780; 
student  iollow-up  studies  in,  129 

Massachusetts:  collective  bargain- 
ing in,  294;  community  college 
history  in,  39;  statewide  coordi- 
nation of  occupational  educa- 
tion in,  716;  students  in,  83 

Mastery  learning:  as  the  basis  for 
curriculum  development,  509; 
criticisms  of,  580;  effectiveness 
of,  583;  in  the  humanities,  548; 
implementation  of,  583,  602; 
and  institutional  accountability, 
11;  need  for,  II,  601;  research  on, 
563 

Mathematics:  curriculum  and  in- 
struction in,  872;  in  engineering 
programs,  752;  factors  affecting 
student  competency  in,  94;  indi- 
vidualized instruction  in,  876; 
outcomes  of  computer-assisted 
instruction  in,  595;  remedial 
education  in,  782;  status  of,  at 
the  community  college,  867; 
student  ability  in,  86;  student 
attitudes  toward,  908;  student 
knowledge  of,  92 

Mathematics  faculty:  professional 
lives  of,  263;  instructional  prac- 
tices of,  872 

Medsker,  L.  L.,  p.  5 

Mental  health  occupations,  career 
education  for,  726 
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Meleninlogy,  rmii'M'  offerings  in, 
HHfi 

Miami -l>«i(|c*  Community  College 
(Florida),  6!»,  629,617,  7!)!),  !)5ft, 
956 

Michigan:  collective  bargaining  in, 
291;  community  college  histoiy 
in,  39;  counselors  and  counsel- 
ing in,  621,  615;  libraries  and 
Irarniiif*  resource  < enters  in,  67ft; 
stale  community  roller  .system 
in,  '107;  suite  control  in,  396 

Military,  academic  credit  for 
training  in,  601,  605 

Minnesota:  community  college 
history  in,  39;  faculty  in,  232 

Minority  faculty:  lack  of,  162,  961; 
professional  lives  of,  263 

Minority  students,  pp.  6,  15-16; 
and  access  to  higher  education. 
151,  152,  162;  attrition  of,  152, 
153;  enrollment  and  baccalaure- 
ate attainment  of,  15; ,  153,  158; 
factors  affecting  participation 
ami  success  of,  152,  155;  and 
knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  92;  in  occupational 
programs,  71,  126,  712,  987,  989; 
overrepresentation  of,  in  com- 
munity colleges,  151,  162,  986, 
987;  representation  of  among 
transfer  students,  919;  services 
for,  781;  transfer  opportunities 
for,  923.  See  also  Black  students; 
Chicano  students 

Mississippi:  community  college 
history  in,  39;  state  aid  in,  152; 
state  control  in,  396;  televised 
instruction  in,  588 

Missouri:  community  college 
history  in,  39;  learning  resource 
centers  in,  680 
Montana:  collective  bargaining  in, 
291;  community  college  history 
in,  39 

Monthly  Catalog  of  United  States 
Government  Documents,  pp. 
471, 185 


Monthly  Checklist  of  Stntf 
Publinitiom,  pp.  473-171,  184 

Muhhinit  colleges;  administrative 
oigaui/atiou  of,  377;  campus 
specialization  in,  370;  and 
disadvantaged  in  ban  students, 
163;  distribution  of  authority  in, 
374,  376,  385,  386;  funds 
allocation  in,  458;  and  student 
personnel  services,  647 

Music:  curriculum  and  iusuiutiou 
in,  902;  library  seivices  in,  674 

Music  faculty,  902 

Music  history  and  appreciation, 
curriculum  and  iusuiutiou  in, 
875,  879 

N 

National     Assembly     on  the 
Strengthening  of  the  Humani- 
ties ( 11)80),  909 
National  Direct  Student  Loans,  496 
National  Education  Association, 
300 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
High  School  Class  of  1972,  107, 
158,  980 

Native  American  students:  and 
access  to  higher  education,  151, 
162;  baccalaureate  attainment  of, 
151;  special  programs  for,  155 

Needs  assessment,  common  flaws 
of,  127 

New  colleges.  See  College  estab- 
lishment 

New  Jersey:  collective  bargaining 
in,  273,  291;  college-business 
relations  in,  861;  community 
college  history  in,  39;  learning 
resource  centers  in,  680;  state  aid 
in,  152;  transfer  students  in,  121 

New  Jersey  College  Basic  Skills 
Placement  Test,  86 

New  York:  academic  advisement  in, 
626;  collective  bargaining  in, 
291;  community  college  history 
in,  39;  cooperative  programs  in, 
751;    faculty    awareness  of 
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huudicappcd  in,  231;  (acuity 
evaluation  in,  257;  follow-up  nl 
occupational  students  in,  111; 
occupational  faculty  in.  771; 
stair  community  college  system 
in,  '107 

Noucollegiate  learning,  awaul  of 
credit  for,  601,  605 

Nouuaditional  students,  pp,  5-6, 
•10;  academic  advisement  for  017; 
ami  academic  quality,  45; 
expansion  of  educational 
opportunity  to,  48,  969;  faculty 
responsiveness  to,  964;  in  the 
humanities,  890;  increased 
enrollment  of,  142;  institutional 
commitment  to,  160,  171; 
literature  instruction  for,  892; 
mastery  learning  programs  for, 
602.  Srt  also  Adult  students; 
Low-ability  students;  Lower- 
class  students;  Minority  stu- 
dents; Older  adults 

North  Carolina:  black  students  in, 
989;  collegC'business  relations 
in,  830;  community  college 
history  in,  39;  follow-up  of 
occupational  students  in,  100; 
reverse  transfer  students  in,  927; 
student  characteristics  in,  95;  tel- 
ecourse  students  in,  584 

Nova  University,  258 

Nursing,  associate  degree  programs 
in,  725 

Nursing  faculty,  263 

O 

Oakland  Community  College 
(Michigan),  509 

Oakton  Community  College  (Illi- 
nois), 378 

Occupational  education,  pp.  322- 
326;  accreditation  of  programs 
in,  722,  769;  advisory  boards  in, 
512,  542,  714;  allied  health 
programs  in,  717,  721,  725,  761; 
and  articulation  with  high 
schools,  699,  713,  762,  773; 


business  piogiam*  in,  717,  721; 
and  the  niirei  ladder  cnmcpl, 
70l|(lihS'basea  milking  in,  982, 
9H7;  college  commitment  to,  689; 
cooperative  hrogiam*  in,  712, 
751;   course   additions  and 
deletions    in,    542;  course 
offerings  in,  cluriuK  the  1930s, 
516;  course  offerings  in.  during 
die  1960s,  &35;  criticisms  of,  702, 
987;  curriculum  development  in, 
512,51.5,  698,  708,714,717,  718, 
721,  723,  726;  early  literature  on, 
697;  economic  benefits  of,  729, 
7J0,  731,  742;  employer  satisfac- 
tion with,  740;  engineering 
programs  in,  717,  752;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1920s,  688; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1930s,  694;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1910s,  695,  696;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1950s,  690, 
691;  general  discussions  of,  in 
the  19G0s,  28,  700;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1970s,  693. 
704,  705;  general  discussions  of, 
in  the  1980s,  686,  692;  general 
education  components  of,  721, 
954;  growing  enrollments  in, 
687,  703;  and  high  schools,  699; 
historical  development  of,  698, 
703;  home  economics  programs 
in,  721;  for  human  and  social 
service  occupations,  709,  710, 
717,  718,  726,  746,  748;  humani- 
ties instruction  in,  686,  743,  873, 
896;  impact  assessment  of,  105; 
individualized  instruction  in, 
547;     leadership     role  of 
community  colleges  in,  719; 
liberal  arts  instruction  in,  749; 
and  low-ability  students,  698, 
700,  966;  mathematics  instruc- 
tion in,  867;  and  part-time  stu- 
dents, 771;  per-student  costs  in, 
471;  program  evaluation  in,  714, 
736;  selective  admissions  in,  763; 
sex  equity  in,  750,  756;  speci- 
ficity of  job  training  in,  699; 
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statewide  cnotdiuatinn  of,  711, 
716;  ami  the  unemployed,  7(i4; 
in  mhaii  uiultit <>1Ic*k«*  districts, 
370;  women  in.  180,  .SVr  also 
Cooperative  education;  Custom, 
i/ed  contract  education;  Kxpcri' 
1*1  ilia  I  education 
Occupational  education  adminis- 
trators, pro-service*  education  of, 
764 

Occupational  educ  ation  faculty: 
competencies  needed  by,  744;  in 
engineering  programs,  752:  and 
handicapped  students,  231;  in* 
service  training  for,  2*19,  250, 
269,  774;  participation  of.  in 
faculty  development  activities, 
242;  professional  lives  of,  263, 
774;  turnover  of,  760 

Occupational  education  students: 
characteristics  of.  60,  71,  74,  714, 
721:  contrasted  with  transfer 
students,  26,  64,  93;  educational 
objectives  of.  767;  in  engineering 
programs.  752;  follow-up  studies 
of.  100,  108,  111,  118,  119,  125, 
126;  goals  of,  71,  74,  93,  100,  11  1, 
118,  767;  in  humanities 
programs,  67;  longitudinal 
studies  of,  93,  114,  742;  and 
perceptions  of  occupational 
prestige,  72;  problems  in  follow- 
up  studies  of.  740,  741;  and  sex 
equity.  750,  756;  success  of.  in 
remedial  programs,  794;  use  of 
libraries  by.  650,  651 

Off-campus  facilities,  436,  571 

Off  -campus  programs,  funding  of, 
812 

Ohio:  community  college  history 
in,  39;  community  education  in, 
855;  institutional  research  in, 
432;  learning  resource  centers  in, 
680 

Oklahoma,  community  college 
history  in,  39 

Older  adults:  college  programs  and 
services  for.  177,  183,  188;  in 
humanities  programs,  67 
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Olivas,  M.  A,,  p.  (i 

Olivc-llaivry  Community  (led lege 

(Illinois),  WW 
Ontario,  learning  icsouue  (enters 

in.  677 

Open  admissions:  and  academic 
•uatidiiids,  628,  and  the 
cooling. out  theory,  Ufifi;  fiscal 
limitations  of,  482;  implications 
of,  for  lemedial  education,  787; 
suue.by.statc  analysis  of,  071 

Oregon:  community  college  histoiy 
in.  39;  oc  cupational  students  in, 
126 

Oigaiii/atiou  development,  365 
P 

Part- time  faculty,  p,  105;  and  af- 
firmative action,  305;  and 
collective  bargaining,  277,  305; 
college  policies  toward,  305,  306, 
307,310,  311,  313;  evaluation  of, 
265;  iu-service  training  for,  261, 
312;  problems  posed  by,  45;  in 
the  sciences,  903;  and  sex 
discrimination,  313;  tenure  for, 
302;  utilization  of,  308,  309,  311, 
312 

Part-time  students,  p.  4;  attendance 
patterns  of,  150;  basic  skills 
ability  of,  86;  increased  enroll- 
ment of.  142;  in  occupational 
programs.  771;  and  science 
instruction,  876;  services  for, 
182;  use  of  libraries  by,  650,  651 

Pass-fail  options,  571 

Pennsylvania:  collective  bargaining 
in,  294,  305;  community  college 
history  in,  39;  faculty  in,  214, 
228,  305;  faculty  development  in, 
269;  governance  patterns  in,  371; 
part-time  faculty  in,  305;  state 
aid  in,  406;  state  control  in,  396 

Philosophy,  curriculum  and 
instruction  in,  875,  879 

Physical  sciences,  course  offerings 
in,  during  the  1930s,  516 
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Physic*:  (tit i i< ilium  and  imbue 
linn  in,  901;  in  cngineniiig  pin< 
KliiiiUi  752,  BOI 

PLATO,  ftW 

Political  M'inur,  cuiih  ilium  ami 
insti  in  (ion  in.  H7ft»  B7!» 

Planning,  Sff  liiMiiuiitHi.il  plan* 
oing;  Long'tangr  plaiitiiiiK 

Piesidems:  attitude*  nf,  towaid  ilw 
i ti|lrt;i*  pirsitU'tu  y,  318;  attitudes 
ol,  tnwaul  family  development, 
268;  mulioriiy  of,  37.1}  lilaiks  an, 
MO;  burnout  of,  .146s  in  Oalifoi. 
ilia,  .121;  ( haiacteristu  "s  and  pin* 
fessional  lives  of,  ,118,  318;  con* 
tiact  and  compensation  piovi* 
sious  for,  ,139;  educational 
leadership  of,  321;  effects  of 
collective  bargaining  on,  282; 
females  as,  122;  relationship  of, 
to  trusters,  181,  350,  352,  351, 
356,  157:  responsibilities  of,  324, 
317 

President's  Commission  on  Higher 

Education,  p.  1 
Prior  learning  assessment:  costs  of, 

568;  practices   in,  604,  605; 

transfer  of  credit  awarded  for, 

911 

Private  financial  support.  .SYe  l-'um! 
raising 

Program  accreditation.  See  Accred- 
itation 

Program  approval,  stale  role  in, 
413,  531 

Program  articulation.  See  Articu- 
lation 

Program  costing,  451, 454,  463,  471 
Program  evaluation,  p.  8;  criteria 
for,  708;  in  occupational 
education,  714,  736;  in  remedial 
education,  789;  state  role  in,  397 
Program  phaseout,  guidelines  for, 
487 

Program  planning.  See  Curriculum 

development 
Program  regioualization,  413 
Project  Focus,  10,  17 
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Pmpiictaiy  si  ImmiIh;  aitic  ulalioii 
with.  Dili  compaied  with  coin= 
inuniiy  (olh  ges,  742, 757 

Psyclmhwt'al  *lhstui(ht  pp.  I7LN 
173,  -IK  I 

Psyt  hology,  i  uirii  ii litm  and  in* 

MUK  tiou  in,  HIM 
Public  opinion  ennctiuiug  the 

community  tollege,  47,  19, 398 
Public  telations,  guidelines  for,  493 
Pueiio  lUcan  Miulenh,  emolhucni 

and  baccalaureate  attainment  of, 

151 

Q 

Quebec,  economic  benefits  of 
vocational  cdui  aliou  in,  729 

It 

Ratcof-muru  analyses.  729,  710, 
7.11 

Reading  programs,  782, 791 
Reduction  in  force;  policies  for, 
486,  489,  490;  and  shifting  en- 
rollment patterns,  42 
Reentry  students,  184,  186,  188.  Sre 

also  Adult  students 
Religious  studies,  875,  879,  905 
Remedial  education,  pp.  .161-365; 
academic  credit  for,  518,  779, 
802;  administration  of,  776,  780; 
affective  student  development 
in,  785,  790;  in  California,  776; 
case  studies  of,  787,  788,  789; 
costs  of,  776,  780,  781;  course 
additions  and  deletions  in,  542; 
course  content  in,  789;  course 
offerings  in,  776,  780,  789;  criti- 
cisms of,  783,  803;  definitions  of, 
786;  effectiveness  of,  780,  781, 
782,  787,  788.  789;  enrollments 
in,  776,  779,  780,  781;  factors 
contributing  to  success  of,  782, 
787,  788,  789;  faculty  attitudes 
toward,  781;  faculty  in,  239.  779, 
787;  fallacies  of,  803;  funding  of, 
786,  790;  general  discussions  of, 
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in  ihr  IIMiih,  7M7|  K«*iit'ial  dUuu- 
m<mn  of,  in  Hit*  |!)7<K  782,  78*. 
7HK;  grueia!  dUtU^imh  of,  in 
ihr  \WK  775.  777,  77H;  innova- 
tions in,  iutegiadou  of,  into 
the*  ugulai  (Uilhuhuu,  711,1,  HON; 
itiul  lihtaiy  wvltrti.  681; 
nhjrtlivc*  and  k<uU  of,  7H0,  7H7* 
790;  oiKauiMiional  tiiunme  of 
pingiuin*  in,  789,  7W);  praillcf 
awl  ihruty  in,  782,  787,  788,  789; 
ia«ial  <oiupn*itioii  of  Minimi* 
in,  77!);  stalling  patlnus  in,  789; 
s\Mv  role  in,  786;  Migma  of,  799, 
802;  student  follow-up  in.  790; 
student  placement  iut  776.  789, 
796;  student  suppntt  mi vices  for. 
776,  779,  782,  7«3,  7H  785; 
students  in,  790;  suet  ess  of  cu«  u- 
pational  students  in.  791.  See 
also  Literacy  education;  Low- 
ability  students 
Kesuitice  alien ation.  Srt  IUuIk^iiiik 
flrsnurcrs  in  Education,  pp.  468- 
•170,  183 

Retrenchment,  pp.  222-223;  impact 
of.  478;  management  of,  478, 
189,  492 

Reverse  transfer  students.  138,  MO, 
111,927 

Riverside  City  College  (C^tl iforuia). 
123 

Rock  land  Community  College 
(New  York).  577 

S 

San  Francisco  Community  College 

District  (California),  425 
.Satellite  campuses.  436,  571 
.Science:  course  offerings  in  during 
the  1930s,  516;  curriculum  and 
instruction  in,  870, 876, 877,  885, 
886,  887,  891,  894.  900,  901; 
educational  media  in,  597;  reme- 
dial education  in,  782;  student 
knowledge  of,  92 
.Science  department  heads,  p.  342 
Science  faculty:  characteristics  and 
professional  lives  of,  224,  263, 


t'77,  901)  jnnijiH  liniMl  pMtfitvn 
nl,  870,  HN\  HHfi,  H9|,  HOI,  900. 
U01.901 

SeiMik  College  (lliiiish  Columbia), 
820 

Sr\  (lUuimiiiajioii,  ami  pan  lime 

Unity,  .11.1 
Sen  eipiity,  in  i aim  rtlu<aiiuu 

piogmios,  750,  756 
Sloan  Foundation  Confrieme  on 

'IVo^Var  College  Mathmiath* 

(l{JN1),M7 
Small  hnsitie*s,  college  piogiauu 

for,  525.  529 
Small  Business  Tiaining  Nrtwoik, 

525 

Social  mohility,  college  impail  on, 
103 

Social  problem*,  college  ie!»|>ooscj, 
to.  837,  H38,  817,  856 

Stnial  uiemr  facility:  c ltai.it Irtiv 
lie*  atui  professional  lives  ol, 
218.  263,  877,  90.1;  instructional 
ptactit  e*  of,  871,  889,  895,  903 

Social  sciences:  course  offciiugs  in, 
during  the  1930s,  516;  uiniai- 
huu  and  instruction  in.  871, 875, 
876.  877.  884,  889,  895;  student 
knowledge  of,  92 

Social  senice  occupation*,  ciireei 
education  piograius  for,  710 

Socioeconomic  status:  and  the  deci- 
sion to  enroll  in  a  community 
college,  147;  and  enrollment  in 
occupational  programs,  60;  and 
student  |>erccptions  of  occupa- 
tional  prestige,  72.  See  also 
Class-based  tracking;  Lower, 
class  students 

Sociological  Abstracts,  pp.  172-473, 
•184 

Sociology:  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion in.  895;  professional  ties  of 
faculty  in,  218 

South  Carolina,  statewide  coordi- 
nation of  occupational  educa- 
tion in.  716 

Southern  California  Consonium 
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for  Community  College  Televi- 
sion, 574 

Staff  (level opment:  alternative 
models  for,  236,  240,  264;  for 
department  heads,  328;  evalua- 
tion of,  256.  See  also  Faculty 
development 

State  administrators,  405 

State  agencies:  and  criteria  for 
college  establishment,  392;  role 
of,  in  accreditation,  769;  role  of, 
in  curriculum  development,  396, 
397,  413,  515,  531;  role  of,  in 
governance,  391,  421;  role  of,  in 
program  approval,  413;  role  of, 
in  program  evaluation,  397;  role 
of,  in  remedial  education,  786; 
and  statewide  coordination,  420 

State  aid:  distribution  of,  451,  455; 
impact  of,  on  local  autonomy, 
406,  473,  478;  patterns  of,  406, 
465;  as  a  percent  of  college 
funding,  461,  464;  state-by-state 
analyses  of,  452,  475,  476 

State  community  college  boards: 
concerns  of,  399;  functions  of, 
419;  role  of,  in  program  approv- 
al, 531;  self-assessment  of,  411; 
types  of,  417,419 

State  community  college  systems, 
profiles  of,  in  1970,  407 

State  control,  pp.  160-161;  and 
collective  bargaining,  294; 
consequences  of,  42,  395,  396, 
421,  862;  and  course  credit,  538; 
factors  contributing  to  increase 
in,  395,  416, 421 

State  documents,  on  community 
colleges,  pp.  473-474 

State  legislation:  concerning  aca- 
demic credit,  538;  concerning 
adult  education,  422 

State  master  plans,  402 

Statewide  coordination:  adminis- 
trative approaches  to,  417,  419, 
420;  of  articulation,  932;  of 
community  education,  862;  of 
institutional  research,  433,  439; 
of  occupational  education,  714, 


716;  of  student  personnel 
services,  636;  state  board  role  in, 
419 

Statewide  data  collection  efforts, 
439 

Statewide  Longitudinal  Study 
(California),  93 

Statistical  data  on  community  col- 
leges: problems  in  the  collection 
of,  439,  741,  922;  sources  of,  pp. 
475-476 

Statistical  Reference  index,  pp.  224, 
475,  -185 

Stephens  College  (Missouri),  666, 
667 

Strategic  planning.  See  Long-range 
planning 

Student  assessment  programs,  804, 
806,  807.  See  also  Assessment 
and  testing 

Student  attendance  patterns,  40,  150 

Student  attitudes  and  behaviors, 
college  impact  on,  99,  104.  See 
also  Student  development 

Student  attrition:  among  minori- 
ties, 152,  153;  reduction  of,  in 
science  curricula,  876 

Student  baccalaureate  attainment: 
in  Arizona,  128;  within  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  98; 
diminished  chances  of,  98,  104, 
107,  151,  158;  in  Illinois,  101, 
102,  103,  113,  122;  national  stud- 
ies of,  104,  107,  117,  151,  158 

Student  consumerism,  137,  148 

Student  development,  99,  104,  563, 
638,  639, 643,  647 

Student  educational  objectives: 
among  black  students,  167; 
among  community  education 
students,  88;  contrasts  of, 
between  occupational  and 
transfer  students,  64;  and  degree 
aspirations,  57,  61;  among 
occupational  students,  71,  74, 
93,  100,  114,  118,  767;  and 
reasons  for  attending,  62,  69,  83, 
129;  among  transfer  students,  70, 
93 
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Student  financial  aid,  pp.  223-224; 
college  administration  of,  495, 
499,  504;  distribution  of,  139; 
equity  considerations  in,  455;  for 
remedial  students,  779;  policy  re- 
commendations for,  26;  share  of, 
received  by  community  college 
students,  496,  501,  592,  504 
Student  financial  aid  officers,  343 
Student  follow-up  studies,  pp.  44- 
45,  100,  108,  109,  110,  111,  118, 
119,  121,  125,  126;  problems  in, 
741;  techniques  and  procedures 
in,  431 

Student  longitudinal  studies:  in 
Arizona,  128;  in  California,  79, 
93;  comparing  students  from 
community  college  and  proprie- 
tary schools,  742;  comparing 
students  from  different  types  of 
two-y<ar  colleges,  115;  compar- 
ing two-year  and  four- year 
college  students,  104,  107,  151; 
in  Illinois,  101,  102,  103,  113, 
114,  122;  of  minority  students, 
151,  158,  742;  observed  at- 
tendance patterns  in,  150; 
younger  and  older  students  in, 
81 

Student  personnel  officers,  317,  345, 
648 

Student  personnel  services,  pp. 
253-254;  for  evening  students, 
611;  for  foreign  students,  618; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1950s.  633;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1960s,  612,  630,  632; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1970s,  634,  639,  640,  646;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1980s,  615, 
631,  647;  and  the  instructional 
program,  535;  planning  frame- 
work for,  636;  for  remedial 
students,  776,  779,  782,  783,  784; 
statewide  coordination  of,  636; 
student  use  of,  795,  798 

Student  personnel  workers,  train- 
ing of,  639 


Student  placement.  See  Assessment 
and  testing 

Student  psychological  profiles, 
assessment  of,  562 

Student  Services  Planning  Model 
(Virginia),  636 

Students,  pp.  41-45;  and  career 
decision  making,  58;  compari- 
son of,  with  four-year  college 
students,  60,  61,  69,  86,  98,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  107,  121,  124,  128, 
147,  908;  in  contrast  with  the 
general  population,  95;  in 
differing  types  of  two-year 
colleges,  19;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1960s,  28,  84;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1970s,  10, 
26,  35,  68,  80,  85,  89,  91,  96; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1980s,  66,  97;  increased  competi- 
tion for,  45;  participation  of,  in 
administration  and  governance, 
372,  386;  opinions  of,  concern- 
ing the  college  mission,  46;  and 
perceptions  of  instructional  ef- 
fectiveness, 600;  predisposition 
of,  to  transfer,  923;  prior 
learning  assessment  of,  604,  605; 
sociological  analysis  of,  970;  use 
of  libraries  and  learning 
resource  centers  by,  650,  651, 
680.  See  also  Adult  students; 
Foreign  students;  First-time  stu- 
dents; Low-ability  students; 
Lower-class  students;  Minority 
students;  Nontraditional  stu- 
dents; Occupational  education 
students;  Reentry  students;  Re- 
verse transfer  students;  Transfer 
students;  Women  students 

Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  496 

T 

Tarrant  County  Junior  College 

(Texas),  893 
Tax  limitation  measures,  impact 

of,  139,  483, 538 
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Team  lej?*  liing,  564 

Technical  institutes,  compared 

with  other  types  of  two-year 

colleges,  19 
Telecourse  students,  584 
Telecourses,  development  and  use 

of,  544,  574 
Televised  instruction,  199,  582,  586, 

588,  606,  607 
Tenure,    303;    and  collective 

bargaining,  278;  policies  for, 

301,  302 

Testing.  See  Assessment  and  testing 
Texas:  collective  bargaining  in, 
809;  community  college  history 
in,  39;  faculty  development  in, 
243;  learning  resource  centers  in, 
680;  library  services  in,  681; 
remedial  education  in,  790;  state 
community  college  system  in, 
407 

Theater  and  film,  curriculum  and 

instruction  in,  875 
Tillery,  D.,  p.  5 

Time-Shared  Interactive,  Comput- 
er-Controlled, Information  Tele- 
vision (TICCIT),  545 

Tracking.  See  Class-based  tracking 

Transfer  barriers,  pp.  410-411,  925, 
931,  941,  946 

Transfer  education:  course  addi- 
tions and  deletions  in,  542; 
course  offerings  in,  during  the 
1960s,  535;  declining  enroll- 
ments in,  687;  literacy  education 
in,  793;  pcr-student  costs  in,  471. 
See  also  Humanities;  Liberal 
arts;  Science;  Social  sciences 

Transfer  function,  pp.  408-409;  and 
accreditation,  931;  decline  of,  44, 
53,  880,  883,  897,  931;  faculty 
contributions  toward,  923; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1930s,  926;  general  discussions 
of,  in  the  1950s,  918;  general 
discussions  of,  in  the  1960s,  28; 
general  discussions  of,  in  the 
1970s,  937,  945;  general  discus- 
sions of,  in  the  1980s,  882,  923; 


and  lower-class  .students,  988; 
lower-division  curriculum  for, 
906;  and  minority  students,  923, 
986;  needed  improvements  in, 
917,  925,  946;  status  of,  in 
California,  919 

Transfer  students:  contrasted  with 
occupational  students,  26,  64, 
93;  four-year  college  choice  of, 
915;  goals  of,  70,  93;  hidden 
costs  accrued  to,  946;  in 
humanities  programs,  67; 
socioeconomic  status  of,  988; 
undetermined  number  of,  922. 
See  also  Student  baccalaureate 
attainment 

Trustees,  pp.  158-159;  appointment 
of,  352,  353;  in  Canada,  386; 
characteristics  of,  349,  351,  359; 
and  collective  bargaining,  278, 
355,  356;  and  disadvantaged 
students,  969;  functions  of,  350, 
352,  356,  361;  incompetence  of, 
360;  in  multicollege  districts, 
374;  opinions  of,  concerning  the 
community  college  role,  46,  50; 
relations  of,  with  professional 
staff,  391;  relations  of,  with  the 
president,  183,  350,  352,  354,  356, 
357;  statutory  responsibilities  of, 
358;  in  suburban  and  rural 
areas,  349;  women  as,  322 

Tuition,  pp.  223-224;  arguments 
for  and  against,  500,  503,  505; 
and  cost  differentials  between 
two-year  and  four-year  colleges, 
498;  effects  of,  497;  equity 
considerations  in,  455;  general 
discussions  of,  500;  inevitability 
of,  506;  as  a  source  of  college 
financial  support,  451,  461,  464, 
475, 476 

Two-plus-two  programs,  699 

U 

Universities:  articulation  with,  924, 
930,  931,  932,  941,  947;  branch 
campuses  of,  19;  community  col- 
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left's  as  buffers  for,  967,  981; 
community  colleges  as  demo- 
cratic alternatives  to,  55,  979; 
and  the  early  junior  colleges,  23, 
24;  influence  of,  on  the  commu- 
nity college  curriculum,  906; 
lower-division  per-student  costs 
of,  498;  role  of,  in  faculty  devel- 
opment, 258 

University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  junior  college  teaching 
intership  program  at,  245 

Upper-level  universities,  943 

Urban  colleges:  and  disadvantaged 
students,  163,  969;  and  multicol- 
lege  district  organization,  370 

Urban  Community  Colleges 
Transfer  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram, 923 

Urban  problems,  college  responses 
to,  26 

V 

Virginia:  community  college 
history  in,  29;  first-time  students 
in,  57;  learning  resource  centers 
in,  680;  studcnl  personnel 
services  in,  636 

Vocational  education.  See  Occupa- 
tional education 

Vocational  Education  Data  System, 
740,  767 


Vocational  faculty.  See  Occupa- 
tional education  faculty 

Vocational  students.  See  Occupa- 
tional education  students 

W 

Walla  Walla  Community  College 
(Washington),  419 

Washington:  community  college 
history  in,  39;  department  heads 
in,  325;  faculty  in,  208; 
humanities  instruction  in,  909; 
institutional  priorities  in,  50; 
state  community  college  system 
in,  407;  state  control  in,  369 

Weekend  classes,  ">71 

Women  faculty:  influence  of,  in 
governance,  363;  part-time 
employment  in,  313;  profession- 
al status  of,  322;  in  the  sciences, 
903 

Women  presidents,  322 

Women  students:  mathematics 
competency  of,  94;  in  occupa- 
tional programs,  64,  74,  180; 
support  services  for,  186,  187, 
188.  See  also  Sex  equity 

Women  trustees,  322 

Women's  studies  programs,  519, 
875 

Work-study  programs,  496 
Y 

Yosemite  Community  Col  lege 
District  (California),  425 
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